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PUBLISHERS' ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following collection of papers includes all the Elssays pub- 
lished by Hazlitt in Paris under the title of the Table TaUc^ to 
which the following notice was prefixed : 

" The work here offered to the public is a selection from the 
four volumes of Table Talk, printed in London. Should it meet 
with success, it will be followed by two other volumes of the same 
description, which will include all that the author wishes to pre- 
serve of his writings in this kind. The title may perhaps serve 
to explain what there is of peculiarity in the style or mode of 
treating the subjects. I had remarked that when I had written 
or thought upon a particular topic, and afterwards had occasion 
to speak of it with a friend, the conversation generally took a 
much wider range, and branched off into a number of indirect 
and collateral questions, which were not strictly connected with 
the original view of the subject, but which often threw a curious 
and striking light upon it, or upon human life in general. It 
therefore occurred to me as possible to combine the advantages 
of these two styles, the Uterary and conversational; or after stating 
and enforcing some leading idea, to follow it up by such obser. 
vations and reflections as would probably suggest themselves in 
discussing the same question in company with others. This 
seemed to me to promise a greater variety and richness, and 
perhaps a greater sincerity, than could be attained by a more 
precise and scholastic method. The same consideration had an 
influence on the familiarity and conversational idiom of the style 
whioh I have utfed. How far the plan was feasible, or how for 
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I have succeeded in the execution of it, must be lefl to others to 
decide. I am also afraid of having too frequently attempted to 
give a popular air and efiect to subtle distinctions and trains of 
thought ; so that I shall be considered as too metaphysical by the 
careless reader, while by the more severe and scrupulous in- 
quirer my style will bo complained of as too light and desultory. 
To all this I can only answer that I have done not what I wished, 
but the best I could do ; ^and I heartily wish it had been better." 
A collection made in this manner for a foreign European 
market by the author himself, may also serve as the best intro- 
duction (the one nearest the writer's wishes were he living) of a 
series of his works to the American public. The second part 
alluded to was never published at Paris, but it is not difficult to 
sujpply it on similar principles of selection, from the various scat- 
tered writings of the author. This will be attempted in the 
second part of the Table Talk, to be published immediately, 
with no fear of the result in the production of a brilliant volume 
of Essays. The volumes of the Round Table, and Sketches and 
Essays, published by the author*s son, will be left untouched for 
future publication in this series, which will also include the 
various volumes of Lectures and Critical Papers of Hazlitt. 
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ESSAY I. 

On the Pleasure of Painting. 

" There is a pleasure in painting which none but painters know." 
In writing, you have to contend with the world ; in painting, you 
have only to carry on a friendly strife with Nature. You sit 
down to your task, and are happy. From the moment that you 
take up the pencil, and look Nature in the face, you are at peace 
with your own heart. No angry passions rise to disturb the 
silent progress of the work, to shake the hand, or dim the brow : 
no irritable humours are set afloat : you haVe no absurd opin- 
ions to combat, no point to strain, no adversary to crush, no fool 
to annoy — ^you are actuated by fear or favour to no man. There 
is " no juggling here," no sophistry, no intrigue, no tampering 
with the evidence, no attempt to make black white, or white 
black: but you resign yourself into the hands of a greater 
power, that of Nature, with the simplicity of a child, and the 
devotion of an enthusiast — 

" Study with joy 
Her manner, and with rapture taste her style." 

The mind is calm, and full at the same time. The hand and 
eye are equally employed. In tracing the commonest object, a 
plant or the stump of a tree, you learn something every moment. 
You perceive unexpected differences, and discover likenesses 
where you looked for no such thing. You try to set down what 
you see — find out your error, and correct it. You neod not play 
tricks, or purposely mistake with all your pains, you %.!«> ^NJ^X 
1 
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far short of the mark. Patience grows out of the endless pur- 
suit, and turns into a luxury. A streak in a flower, a wrinkle in 
a leaf, a tinge in a cloud, a stain in an old wall or ruin grey, are 
seized with avidity as the spoUa opima of this sort of mental war- 
fare, and furnish out labour for another half-day. The hours 
pass on untold, without chagrin, and without weariness; nor 
would you ever wish to pass them otherwise. Innocence is 
joined with industry, pleasure with business ; and the mind is 
satisfied, though it is not engaged in thinking or in doing harm.* 
I have not much pleasure in writing these Essays, or in read- 
ing them afterwards ; though I own I now and then meet with a 
phrase that I like, or a thought that strikes me as a true one. 
But after I begin them, I am only anxious to get to the end of 
them, which I am not sure I shall do, for I seldom see my way 
a page or even a sentence beforehand ; and when I have as by a 
miracle escaped, I trouble myself little more about them. I 
sometimes have to write them twice over : then it is necessary to 

* There is a passage in Werter which contains a very pleasing illustra- 
tion of this doctrine, and is as follows : 

" About a league from the town is a place called Walheim. It is very 
agreeably situated on the side of a hill : from one of the paths which leads 
out of the village, you have a view of the whole country ; and there is a 
good old woman who sells wine, coffee, and tea there ; but better than all 
this, are two lime-trees before the church, which spread their branches over 
a little green, surrounded by barns and cottages. I have seen few places 
more refined and peaceful. I send for a chair and table from the old 
woman's, and there 1 drink my coffee and read Homer. It was by accident 
that I discovered this place one fine afternoon : all was perfect stillness ; 
every body was in the fields, except a little boy about four years old, who 
was sitting on the ground, and holding between his knees a child of about 
six months ; he pressed it to his bosom with his little anns, which made a 
sort of great chair for it ; and notwithstanding the vivacity which sparkled 
m his eyes, he sat perfectly still. Cluite delighted with the scene, I sat down 
on a plough opposite, and had great pleasuiie in drawing this little picture 
of brotherly tenderness. I added a bit of the hedge, the barn-door, and 
some broken cart-wheels, without any order, just as they happened to lie ; 
and in about an hour I found I had made a drawing^ of great expi^ssion and 
very correct design, without having put in any thing of my own. This 
confirmed me in the resolution I had made before, only to copy nature foi 
the future. Nature is inexhaustible, and alone forms the greatest masters. 
Say what you will of rules, they alter the true features, and the natural ej 
pression." 
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read the ipnof^ to prevent mistakes by the printer ; so that by the 
time they appear in a tangible shape, and one can con them over 
with a conscious, sidelong glance to the public approbation, they 
have lost their gloss and relish, and become << more tedious than 
a twice-told tale." For a person to read his own works over 
with any great delight, he ought first to forget that he ever wrote 
them. Familiarity naturally breeds contempt. It is, in fact, 
like poring fondly over a piece of blank paper : from repetition, 
the words convey no distinct meaning to the mind, are mere idle 
sounds, except that our vanity claims an interest and property in 
them. I have more satisfaction in my own thoughts than in die- 
tating them to others : words are necessary to explain the im- 
pression of certain things upon me to the reader, but they rather 
weaken and draw a veil over than strengthen it to myself. 
However I might say with the poet, " My mind to me a kingdom 
is," yet I have little ambition <<to set a throne or chair of state 
in the understandings of other men." The ideas we cherish 
most, exist best in a kind of shadowy abstraction, 

" Pure in the last recesses of the mind ;" 

and derive neither force nor interest from being exposed to public 
view. They are old-established acquaintance, and any change 
in them, arising from the adventitious ornaments of style or 
dress, is hardly to their advantage. After I have once written 
on a subject, it goes out of my mind : my feelings about it have 
been melted down into words, and ihem I forget. I have, as it 
were, discharged my memory of its habitual reckoning, and 
rubbed out the score of real sentiment. In future, it exists only 
for the sake of others. \ 

But I cannot say, from my own experience, that the same pro- 
cess takes place in transferring our ideas to canvas ; they gain 
more than they lose in the mechanical transformation. One 
is never tired of painting, because you have to set down not 
what you knew already, but what you have just discovered. In 
the former case, you translate feelings into words ; in the latter, 
names into things. There is a continual creation out of nothing 
going on. With every stroke of the brush, a new field of in- 
quiry is laid open; new difficulties aris^ and new triuvci^ViA 
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are prepared over them. By comparing the imitation with the 
original, you see what you have done, and how much you have 
still to do. The test of the senses is severer than that of fancy, 
and an overmatch even for the delusions of our self-love. One 
part of a picture shames another, and you determine to paint up 
to yourself, if you cannot come up to nature. Every object be- 
comes lustrous from the light thrown back upon it by the mirror of 
art : and by the aid of the pencil we may be said to touch and handle 
the objects of sight. The air- wove visions that hover on the verge 
of existence have a bodily presence given them on the canvas : 
the form of beauty is changed into a substance : the dream and 
the glory of the universe is made " palpable to feeling as to sight." 
— And see ! a rainbow starts from the canvas, with all its humid 
train of glory, as if it were drawn from its cloudy arch in heaven. 
The spangled landscape glitters with drops of dew after the 
shower. The " fleecy fools" shew their coats in the gleams of 
the setting snn. The shepherds pipe their farewell notes in the 
fresh evening air. And is this bright vision made from a dead 
dull blank, like a bubble reflecting the mighty fabric of the uni- 
verse ? We would think this miracle of Rubens's pencil possible 
to be performed ? Who, having seen it, would not spend his life 
to do the like ? See how the rich fallows, the bare stubble-field, 
the scanty harvest-home, drag in Rembrandt's landscapes ! How 
often have I looked at them and nature, and tried to do the same, 
till the very " light thickened," and there was an earthiness in 
the feeling of the air ! There is no end of the refinements of 
art and nature in this respect. One may look at the misty glim- 
mering horizon, till the eye dazzles, and the imagination is lost 
in the hope to transfer the whole interminable expanse at one 
blow upon the canvas. Wilson said, he endeavoured to paint the 
eflfect of the motes dancing in the setting sun. At another time, 
a friend coming into his painting-room, when he was sitting on 
the ground in a melancholy posture, observed that his picture 
looked like a landscape after a shower : he started up with the 
greatest delight, and said, " That is the effect I intended to re- 
present, but thought I had failed." Wilson was neglected ; and, 
by degrees, neglected his art to apply himself to brandy. His 
hand became unsteady, so that it was only by repeated attempts 
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that he could reach the place, or produce the effect he aimed at ; 
and when he had done a little to a picture, he would say to any 
acquaintance who chanced to drop in, " I have painted enough 
for one day : come, let us go somewhere." It was not so Claude 
left his pictures, or his studies on the banks of the Tiber, to go 
in search of other enjoyments, or ceased to gaze upon the glitter- 
ing sunny vales and distant hills ; and while his eye drank in the 
clear sparkling hues and lovely forms- of nature, his hand stamped 
them on the lucid canvas to remain there for ever ! — One of the 
most delightful parts of my life was one fine summer, when I 
used to walk out of an evening to cAch the last light of the sun, 
gemming the green slopes or russet lawns, and gilding tower or 
tree, while the blue sky gradually turning to purple and gold, 
or skirted with dusky grey, hung its broad marble pavement over 
all, as we see it in the great master of Italian landscape. But 
to come to a more particular explanation of the subject. 

The first head I ever tried to paint was an old woman with 
the upper part of the face shaded by her bonnet, and I certainly 
laboured it with great perseverance. It took me numberless sit- 
tings to do it. I have it by me still, and sometimes look at it with 
surprise, to think how much pains were thrown away to little 
purpose, — ^yet not altogether in vain, if it taught me to see good 
in every thing, and to know that there is nothing vulgar in nature 
seen with the eye of science or of true art. Refinement creates 
beauty everywhere : it is the grossness of the spectator that dis- 
covers nothing but grossness in the object. Be this as it may, I 
spared no pains to do my best. If art was long, I thought that 
life was so too at that moment. I got in the general effect the 
first day ; and pleased and surprised enough I was at my success. 
The rest was a work of time— of weeks and months (if need were), 
of patient toil and careful finishing. I had seen an old head by 
Rembrandt at Burleigh- House ; ai d if I could produce a head at 
all like Rembrandt in a year, in my life-time, it would be glory 
and felicity and wealth and fame enough for me ! The head I 
had seen at Burleigh was an exact and wonderful fac-simile of 
nature, and I resolved to make mine (as nearly as I could) an 
exact fac-simile of nature. I did not then, nor do I now believe 
with Sir Joshua, that the perfection of art consists m ^n\xv^ 
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general appearances without individual details, but in giving 
general appearances with individual details. Otherwise, I had 
done my work the first day. But I saw something more in na- 
ture than general effect, and I thought it worth my while to give 
it in the picture. There was a gorgeous efiect of light and 
shade : but there was a delicacy as well as depth in the cMaro- 
scurOf which I was bound to follow into all its dim and scarce 
perceptible variety of tone and shadow. Then I had to make 
the transition from a strong light to as dark a shade, preserving 
the masses, but gradually softening off the intermediate parts. It 
was so in nature : the diffichilty was to make it so in the copy. I 
tried, and failed again and again ; I strove harder, and succeeded, 
as I thought. The wrinkles in Rembrandt were not hard lines ; 
but broken and irregular. I saw the same appearance in nature, 
and strained every nerve to give it. If I could hit off this crum- 
bling appearance, and insert the reflected light in the furrows of 
old age in half a morning, I did .not think I had lost a day. Be- 
neath the shrivelled yellow parchment look of the skin, there was 
here and there a streak of blood-colour tinging the face ; this I 
made a point of conveying, and did noit cease to compare what 
I saw with what I did (with jealous, lynx-eyed watchfulness) till I 
succeeded to the best of my ability and judgment. How many 
revisions were there ! How many attempts to catch an expres- 
sion, which I had seen the day before ! How often did we strive 
to get the old position, and wait for the return of the same light ! 
There was a puckering up of the lips, a cautious introversion of 
the eye under the shadow of the bonnet, indicative of the feeble- 
ness and suspicion of old age, which at last we managed, after 
many trials and some quarrels, to a tolerable nicety. The pic- 
ture was never finished, and I might have gone on with it to the 
present hour.* I used to set it on the ground when my day's 
work was done, and saw revealed to me with swimming eyes the 
birth of new hopes and of a new world of objects. — The painter 
thus learns to look at nature with different eyes. He before saw 
her " as in a glass darkly, but now face to face." He under- 

* It is at present covered with a thick slough of oil and varnish (the perish- 
able vehicle of the English school) like an envelope of gold-beaters' skin, so aa 
to be hardly visible. 
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stands the texture and meaning of the visible universe, and <'«seefi 
into the life of things," not by the help of mechanical instruments, 
but of the improved exercise of his faculties, and an intimate 
sympathy with nature. The meanest thing is not lost upon him, 
for he looks at it with an eye to itself, not merely to his own 
vanity or interest, or the opinion of the world. Even where 
there is neither beauty nor use — ^if that ever were— still there te 
truth, and a sufficient source of gratification in the indulgence of 
curiosity and activity of mind. The humblest painter is a true 
scholar : and the best of scholars — the scholar of nature. For 
myself, and for the real comfort and satisfaction of the thing, I 
had rather have been Jan Steen, or Grerard Dow, than the greatest 
casuist or philologer that ever lived. The painter does not view 
things in clouds or *' mist, the common gloss of theologians," but 
applies the same standard of truth and disinterested spirit of in- 
quiry, that influence his daily practice, to other subjects. He 
perceives form ; he distinguishes character. He re^ds men and 
books with an intuitive glance. He is a critic as well as a con- 
noisseur. The conclusions he draws are clear and convincing, 
because they are taken from actual experience. He is not a 
fanatic, a dupe, or a slave : for the habit of seeing for himself 
also disposes him to judge for himself. The most sensible men I 
know (taken as a class) are painters ; that is, they are the most 
lively observers of what passes in the world about them, and the 
closest observers of what passes in their own minds. From their 
profession they in general mix more with the world than authors, 
and if they have not the same fund of acquired knowledge, are 
obliged to rely more on individual sagacity. I might mention 
the names of Opie, Fuseli, Northcote, as persons distinguished 
for striking description and acquaintance with the subtle traits of 
character.* Painters in ordinary society, or in obscure situa- 
tions where their value is not known, and they are treated with 

* Men in business, who are answerable with their fortunes for the conse- 
quences of their opinions, and are therefore accustomed to ascertain pretty 
accurately the grounds on which they act, before they commit themselves on 
the event, are often men of remarkably quick and sound judgments. Artists 
in like manner must know tolerably well what they are about, before they can 
Dring the result of their observations to the test of ocular demonatrallovA. 
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n^lect and indififereDce, have sometimes a forward self-sufficien- 
cy of manner : but this is not so much their fault as that of others. 
Perhaps their want of regular education may also be in fault in 
such cases. Richardson, who is very tenacious of the respect in 
which the profession ought to be held, tells a story of Michal An- 
gelo, that after a quarrel between him and Pope Julius II., "upon 
account of a slight the artist conceived the pontiff had put upon 
him, Michael Angelo was introduced by a bishop, who, thinking 
to serve the artist by it, made it an argument that the Pope should 
be reconciled to him, because men of his profession were com- 
monly ignorant, and of no consequence otherwise : his holiness, 
enraged at the bishop, struck him with his staff, and told him, it 
was he that was the blockhead, and affronted the man himself 
would not offend ; the prelate was driven out of the chamber, and 
Michal Angelo had the Pope's benediction accompanied with 
presents. This bishop had fallen into the vulgar error, and was 
rebuked accordingly." 

Besides the employment of the mind, painting exercises the 
body. It is a mechanical as well as a liberal art. To do any 
thing, to dig a hole in the ground, to plant a cabbage, to hit a 
mark, to move a shuttle, to work a pattern, — in a word, to at- 
tempt to produce any effect, and to succeed, has something in it 
that gratifies the love of power, and carries off the restless ac- 
tivity of the mind of man. Indolence is a delightful but distress- 
ing state : we must be doing something to be happy. Action is 
no less necessary than thought to the instinctive tendencies of 
the human frame ; and painting combines them both incessantly.* 
The hand furnishes a practical test of the correctness of the eye ; 
and the eye, thus admonished, imposes fresh tasks of skill and 
industry upon the hand. Every stroke tells, as the verifying 
of a new truth ; and every new observation, the instant it is made, 
passes into an act and emanation of the will. Every step is 
nearer what we wish, and yet there is always more to do. In 
spite of the facility, the fluttering grace, the evanescent hues, 
that play round the pencil of Rubens and Vandyke, however I 

* Tho famous SciuUer used to say, that he found the great happiness of 
life, nAer all, to consist in the dischar^ of some mechanical duty. 
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may admire, I do not envy them this power so much as I do the 
slow, patient, laborious execution of Correggio, Leonardo da 
Vinci, and Andrea del Sarto, where every touch appears consci- 
ous of its charge, emulous of truth, and where the painful artist 
has *^ so distinctly wrought," 

" That you might almost say his picture thouglff r 

In the one case, the colours seem breathed on the canvas as 
by magic, the work and ihe wonder of a moment : in the other, 
they seem inlaid in the body of the work, and as if it took the 
artist years of unremitting labour, and of delightful never-ending 
progress to perfection.* Who would wish ever to come to the 
close of such works, — ^not to dwell on them, to return to them, to 
be wedded to them to the last ? Rubens, with bis florid, rapid 
style, complained that when he had just learned his art, he should 
be forced to die. Leonardo, in the slow advances of his, had 
lived long enough ! 

Painting is not, like writing, what is properly understood by a 
sedentary employment. It requires not, indeed, a strong, but a 
continued and steady exertion of muscular power. The preci- 
sion and delicacy of the manual operation makes up for the want 
of vehemence, — as to balance himself for any time in the same 
position the rope-dancer must strain every nerve. Painting for 
a whole morning gives one as excellent an appetite for one's din- 
ner, as old Abraham Tucker acquired for his by riding over 
Banstead Downs. It is related of Sir Joshua Reynolds, that 
'^ he took no other exercise than what he used in his painting- 
room," — ^the writer means, in walking backwards and forwards 
to look at his picture ; but the act of painting itself, of laying on 
the colours in the proper place and proper quantity, was a much 
harder exercise than this alternate receding from and returning 
to the picture. The last would be rather a relaxation and relief 
than an eSbrt. It is not to be wondered at, that an artist like 
Sir Joshua, who delighted so much in the sensual and practical 

• The rich impasting of Titian and Giorgione combines aomethmg oi the 
advantages of both these styles, the felicity of the one with the carefulness of 
lbs ethar, and b perhaps to be pveferred to ekher. 
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part of his art, should have found himself at a considerable loss 
when the decay of his sight precluded him, for the last year or 
two of his life, from the following up of his profession, — " the 
source," according to his own remark, " of thirty years' un- 
interrupted enjoyment and ^)rosperity to him." It is only those 
who never think at all, or else who have accustomed themselves 
to brood invariably on abstract ideas, that never feel ennui. 

To give one instance more, and then I will have done with this 
rambling discourse. One of my first attempts was a picture of 
my father, who was then in a green old age, with strong-marked 
features, and scarred with the small-pox. I drew it with a broad 
light crossing the face, looking down, with spectacles on, reading. 
The book was Shaftesbury's Characteristics, in a fine old binding, 
with Gribelin's etchings. My father would as lieve it had been 
any other book; but for him to read was to be content, was 
" riches fineless." The sketch promised well ; and I set to work 
to finish it, determined to spare no time nor pains. My father 
was willing to sit as long as I pleased ; for there is a natural 
desire in the mind of man to sit for one's picture, to be the object 
of continued attention, to have one's likeness multiplied ; and 
besides his satisfaction in the picture, he had some pride in the 
artist, though he would rather I should have written a sermon 
than have painted like Rembrandt or like Raphael! Those 
winter days, with the gleams of sunshine coming through the 
chapel- windows, and cheered by the notes of the robin red- 
breast in our garden (that "ever in the haunch of winter 
sings") — as my afternoon's work drew to a close, — were among 
the happiest of my life. When I gave the effect I intended to 
any part of the picture for which I had prepared my colours, 
when I imitated the roughness of the skin by a lucky stroke of 
the pencil, when I hit the clear pearly tone of a vein, when I 
gave the ruddy complexion of health, the blood circulating under 
the broad shadows of one side of the face, I thought my fortune 
made ; or rather it was already more than made, in my fancying 
that I might one day be able to say with Correggio, " I also am 
a painter .'" It was an idle thought, a boy's conceit ; but it did 
not make me less happy at the time. I used regularly to set my 
work in the chair to look at it through the long evenings ; and 
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many a time did I return to take leave of it, before I could go to 
bed at night. I remember sending it with a throbbing heart to 
the Exhibition, and seeing it hung up there by the side of one of 
the Honourable Mr. Skeffington (now Sir Greorge). There was 
nothing in common between them, mit that they were the por- 
traits of two very good-natured men. I think, but am not sure, 
that I finished this portrait (or another afterwards) on the same 
day that the news of the battie of Austerlitz came ; I walked 
out in the afternoon, and, as I returned, saw the evening star set 
over a poor man's cottage with other thoughts and feelings than I 
shall ever have again. O for the revolution of the great 
Platonic year, that those times might come over again ! I could 
sleep out the three hundred and sixty-five thousand intervening 
years very contentedly! — The picture is left: the table, the 
chair, the window where I learned to construe Livy, the chapel 
where my father preached, remain where they were ; but he 
himself is gone to rest, fiill of years, of fidth, of hope, and 
charity! 
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ESSAY II. 

The MBie subject continued. 

The painter not only takes a delight in nature, he has a new and 
exquisite source of pleasure opened to him in the study and con- 
templation of works of art — 

" Whatever Lorraine light touch'd with softening hue, 
Or savage Rosa dash'd, or leam'd Poussin drew." 

He turns aside to view a country-gentleman's seat with eager 
looks, thinking it may contain some of the rich products of art. 
There is an air round Lord Radnor's park, for there hang the 
two Claudes, the Morning and Evening of the Roman Empir^-^ 
round Wilton-house, for there is Vandyke's picture of the Pem- 
broke family — round Blenheim, for there is his picture of the 
Duke of Buckingham's children and the most magnificent col- 
lection of Rubenses in the world — at Knowsley, for there is 
Rembrandt's Hand-writing on the Wall — and at Burleigh, for 
there are some of Guide's angelic heads. The young artist 
makes a pilgrimage to each of these places, eyes them wist- 
fully at a distance, " bosomed high in tufled trees," and feels 
an interest in them of which the owner is scarce conscious : he 
enters the well-swept walks and echoing archways, passes the 
threshold, is led through wainscotted rooms, is shown the furni- 
ture, the rich hangings, the tapestry, the massy services of plate 
— and, at last, is ushered into the room where his treasure is, 
the object of his vows — some speaking face or bright landscape ! 
It is stamped on his brain, and lives there thenceforward, a clue 
to nature, and a test of art. He furnishes out the chambers of the 
mind from the spoils of time, picks and chooses which shall have 
the best places — nearest his heart. He goes away richer than 
he came, richer than the possessor ; and thinks that he may one 
day return, when he perhaps shall havd done rtsmethiiig of the 
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same kind, or even from failure shall have learned to admire 
truth and genius more. 

My first initiation in the mysteries of the art was at the Or- 
leans Gallery : it was there I formed my taste, such as it is ; so 
that I am irreclaimably of the old school in painting. I was stag- 
gered when I saw the works there collected, and looked at them 
with wondering and with longing eyes. A mist passed away 
from my sight : the scales fell off. A new sense came upon me, 
a new heaven and a new earth stood before me. I saw the soul 
speaking in the face, — ** hands that the rod of empire had swayed" 
in mighty ages past — ^^ a forked mountain or blue promontory," 



* with trees upon't 



That nod unto the world, and mock our eyes with air." 

Old Time had unlocked his treasures and Fame stood portress 
at the door. We had all heard of the names of Titian, Raphael, 
Guide, Domenichino, the Caracci — but to see them face to face, 
to be in the same room with their deathless productions, was like 
breaking some potent spell — was almost an effect of necromancy ! 
From that time I lived in a world of pictures. Battles, sieges, 
speeches in parliament, seemed mere idle noise and fury, ^'sig- 
nifying nothing," compared with those mighty works and dreaded 
names that spoke to me in the eternal silence of thought. This 
was the more remarkable, as it was but a short time before that 
I was not only totally ignorant of but insensible to the beauties of 
art. As an instance, I remember that one aflemoon I was read- 
ing the Provoked Husband with the highest relish, with a green 
woody landscape of Ruysdael or Hobbima just before me, at 
which I looked off the book now and then, and wondered what 
there could be in that sort of work to satisfy or delight the mind, 
at the same time asking myself, as a speculative question, whether 
I should ever feel an interest in it like what I took in reading 
Vanbrugh and Gibber ? 

I had made some progress in painting when I went to the 
Louvre to study, and I never did any thing afterwards. I 
never shall forget conning over the Catalogue which a friend 
lent me just before I set out. The pictures, the names of 
the painters, seemed to relish in the mouth. TVi&Te ni^a oxa 
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of Titian's Mistress at her toilette. Even the colours with 
which the painter had adorned her hair were not more golden, 
more amiable to sight, than those which played round and 
tantalized my fancy ere I saw the picture. There were two 
portraits by the same hand — ** A young nobleman with a glove" 
— another, "a Companion to it" — I read the description over 
and over with fond expectancy, and filled up the imaginary out- 
line with whatever I could conceive of grace and dignity and an 
antique gusto — all but equal to the original. There was the 
Transfiguration too. With what awe I saw it in my mind's eye, 
and was overshadowed with the spirit of the artist ! Not to have 
been disappointed with these works afterwards, was the highest 
compliment I can pay to their transcendent merits. Indeed, it 
was from seeing other works of the same great masters that I had 
formed a vague, but no disparaging idea of these. — The first day 
I got there, I was kept for some time in the French Exhibition- 
room, and thought I should not be able to get a sight of the Old 
Masters. I just caught a peep at them through the door (vile 
hindrance !) like looking out of purgatory into paradise — from 
Poussin's noble mellow-looking landscapes to where Rubens hung 
out his gaudy banner, and down the glimmering vista to the rich 
jewels of Titian and the Italian school. At last, by much im- 
portunity, I was admitted, and lost not an instant in making use 
of my new privilege. It was un beau jour to me. I marched 
delighted through a quarter of a mile of the proudest efforts of 
the mind of man, a whole creation of genius, a universe of art ! 
I ran the gauntlet of all the schools from the bottom to the top ; 
and in the end got admitted into the inner room, where they had 
been repairing some of their greatest works. Here the Trans- 
figuration, the St. Peter Martyr, and the St. Jerome of Domeni- 
chino, stood on the floor, as if they had bent their knees, like 
camels stooping, to unlade their riches to the spectator. On one 
side, on an easel, stood Hippolito de Medici (a portrait by Titian) 
with a boar-spear in his hand, looking through those he saw, till 
you turned away from the keen glance : and thrown together in 
heaps were landscapes of the same hand, green pastoral hills 
and vales, and shepherds piping to their mild mistresses under- 
neath the flowering shade. Reader, << if thou hast not seen the 
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Louvre, thou'rt damned !" — for thou hast not seen the choicest 
remams of the works of art ; or thou hast not seen till these to- 
gether, with their mutually reflected glories. I say nothing of 
the statues ; for I know but little of sculpture, and never liked 
any, till I saw the Elgin Marbles . . . Here, for four months to- 
gether, I strolled and studied, and daily heard the warning 
sounds — " Quatre heures pass^esy il faut fermer, citayens" — (Ah ! 
why did they ever changetheir style ?) muttered in coarse pro- 
vincial French ; and brought away with me some loose draughts 
and fragments, which I have been forced to part with, like drops 
of life-blood, for " hard money." How often, thou tenantless 
mansion of godlike magnificence — ^how often has my heart since 
gone a pilgrimage to thee ! 

It has been made a question, whether the artist, or the mere 
man of taste and natural sensibility, receives most pleasure from 
the contemplation of works of art ? And I think this question 
might be answered by another as a sort of experimentum crticis, 
namely, whether any one out of that " number numberless" of 
mere gentlemen and amateurs, who visited Paris at the period 
here spoken of, felt as much interest, as much pride or pleasure, 
in this display of the most striking monuments of art, as the 
humblest student would? The first entrance into the Louvre 
would be only one of the events of his journey, not an event in 
his life, remembered ever after with thankfulness and regret. 
He would explore it with the same unmeaning curiosity and idle 
wonder as he would the Regalia in the Tower, or the Botanic 
Specimens in the Jardin des Plantes, but not with the fond en- 
thusiasm of an artist. How should he ? His is " casual frui- 
tion, joyless, unendeared." But the painter is wedded to his art, 
the mistress, queen, and idol of his soul. He has embarked his 
all in it, fame, time, fortune, peace of mind, his hopes in youth, 
his consolation in age : and shall he not feel a more intense in- 
terest in whatever relates to it than the mere indolent trifler ? 
Natural sensibility alone, without the entire application of the 
mind to that one object, will not enable the possessor to sympa- 
thize with all the degrees of beauty and power in the conceptions 
of a Titian or a Correggio ; but it is he only who does this, who 
follows them into all their force and matchless gr^c^e> \X\%X 
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does or can feel their full value. Knowledge is pleasure as 
well as power. No one but the artist, who has studied nature 
and contended with the difficulties of art, can be apprised of 
the beauties, or intoxicated with a passion for painting. No one 
who has not devoted his life and soul to the pursuit of art, can 
feel the same exultation in its brightest ornaments and loftiest 
triumphs which an artist does. Where the treasure is, there the 
heart is also. It is now seventeen years since I was studying in 
the Louvre (and I have Icmg since given up all thoughts of the 
art as a profession), but long afler I returned, and even still, I 
sometimes dream of being there again — of asking for the old 
pictures — and not finding them, or finding them changed or 
faded from what they were, I cry myself awake ! What gen- 
tleman-amateur ever does this at such a distance of time, — ^that 
is, ever received pleasure or took interest enough in them to pro- 
duce so lasting an impression ? 

But it is said, that if a person had the same natural taste, and 
the same acquired knowledge as an artist, without the petty in- 
terests and technical notions, he would derive a purer pleasure 
from seeing a &[ke portrait, a fine landscape, and so on. This 
however is not so much begging the question as asking an im- 
possibility : he cannot have the same insight into the end without 
having studied the means ; nor the same love of art without the 
same habitual and exclusive deference to it. Painters are, no 
doubt, often actuated by jealousy, partiality, and a sordid attention 
to that only which they find useful to themselves in painting. 
Wilkie has been seen poring over the texture of a Dutch cabinet- 
picture, so that he could not see the picture itself. But this is the 
perversion and pedantry of the profession, not its true or genuine 
spirit. If Wilkie had never looked at any thing but megilps and 
handling, he never ^^ould have put the soul of life and manners 
into his pictures as he has done. Another objection is, that the in- 
strumental parts of the art, the means, the first rudiments, paints, 
oils, and brushes, are painful or disgusting; and that the con- 
sciousness of the difficulty and anxiety with which perfection has 
been attained, must take away from the pleasure of the finest per- 
formance. This, however, is only an additional proof of the 
greater pleasure derived by the artist from his profession ; for 
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these things which are said to interfere with and destroy the com- 
mon interest in works of art, do not disturb him ; he never 
once thinks of them, he is absorbed in the pursuit of a higher 
object ; he is intent, not on the means but on the end ; he is taken 
up, not with the difficulties, but with the triumph over them. As 
in the case of the anatomist, who overlooks many things in the 
eagerness of his search after abstract truth ; or the alchemist 
who, while he is raking into his soot and furnaces, lives in a golden 
dream — a lesser gives way to a greater object. But it is pretended 
that the painter may be supposed to submit to the unpleasant part 
of the process only for the sake of the fame or profit in view. So 
far is this from being a true state of the case, that I will venture 
to say, in the instance of a friend of mine who has lately succeeded 
in an important undertaking in his art, that not all the fame he has 
acquired, not all the money he has received from thousands of 
admiring spectators, not all the newspaper pufi*s, — ^nor even the 
praise of the Edinburgh Review, — ^not all these, put together, ever 
gave him at any time the same genuine, undoubted satisfaction as 
any one half-hour employed in the ardent and propitious pursuit 
of his art — ^in finishing to his heart's content a foot, a hand, or 
even a piece of drapery. What is the state of mind of an artist 
while he is at work ? He is then in the act of realizing the 
highest idea he can form of beauty or grandeur : he conceives, he 
embodies that which he understands and loves best : that is, he is 
in full and perfect possession of that which is to him the source 
of the highest happiness and intellectual excitement which he can 
enjoy. 

In short, as a conclusion to this argument, I will merttion a 
circumstance which fell under my knowledge the other day. A 
friend had bought a print of Titian's Mistress, the same to which 
I have alluded above. He was anxious to show it me on this ac- 
count. I told him it was a spirited engraving, but it had not the 
look of th^ original. I believe he thought this fastidious, till I 
oflfered to shew him a rough sketch of it, which I had by me. 
Having seen this, he said he perceived exactly what I meant, 
and could not bear to look at the print afterwards. He had good 
sense enough to see the difference in the individual instance;' 
but a person better acquainted with Titian's manner and with 
3 
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art in general, that ig, of a more cultivated and refined tastOi 
would know that it was a bad print, without having any immedi- 
ate model to compare it with. He would perceive with a glance 
of the eye, with a sort of instinctive feeling, that it was hard, and 
without that bland, expansive, and nameless expression which 
always distinguished Titian's most famous works. Any one who 
i9 accustomed to a head in a picture can never reconcile himself 
to a print from it : but to the ignorant they are both the same. 
To a vulgar eye there is no difference between a Guido and a 
daub, between a penny-print or the vilest scrawl, and the most 
finished performance. In other words, all that excellence which 
lies between these two extremes, — all, at least, that marks 
the excess above mediocrity, — all that constitutes true beauty, 
harmony, refinement, grandeur, is lost upon the common ob- 
server. But it is from this point that the delight, the glowing 
raptures of the true adept commence. An uninformed spec- 
tator may like an ordinary drawing better than the ablest con- 
noisseur ; but for that very reason he cannot like the highest 
specimens of art so well. The refinements, not only of execu- 
tion, but of truth and nature, are inaccessible to unpractised eyes. 
The exquisite gradations in a sky of Claude's are not perceived 
by such persons, and consequently the harmony cannot be felt. 
Where there is no conscious apprehension, there can be no con- 
scious pleasure. Wonder at the first sight of works of art may 
be the effect of ignorance and novelty ; but real admiration and 
permanent delight in them are the growth of taste and know- 
ledge. " I would not wish to have your eyes," said a good-na- 
tured man to a critic, who was finding fault with a picture, in 
which the other saw no blemish. Why so ? The idea which 
prevented him from admiring this inferior production was a higher 
idea of truth and beauty which was ever present with him, and 
a continual source of pleasing and lofty contemplations. It may 
be different in a taste for outward luxuries and the privations of 
mere sense ; but the idea of perfection, which acts as an intellec- 
tual foil, is always an addition, a support, and a proud consolation ! 
Richarddon, in his Edsays, which ought to be better known, 
has left some striking examples of the felicity and infelicity of 
artifltSf both as it relates ta their external fortune^ and to the prac* 
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tice of their art. In speaking of the knowledge of handsy he ex- 
claims — " When one is considering a picture or a drawing, one 
at the same time thinks this was done by him* who had many 
extraordinary endowments of body and mind, but was withal very 
capricious ; who was honoured in life and death, expiring in the 
arms of one of the greatest princes of that age, Francis I., king 
of France, who loved him as a friend. Another is of himf who 
lived a long and happy life, beloved of Charles V., emperor ; and 
many others of the first princes of Europe. When one has an- 
other in hand, we think this was done by one:]: who so excelled in 
three arts, as that any of them in that degree had rendered him 
Worthy of immortality; and one moreover that durst contend 
with his sovereign (one of the haughtiest popes that ever was) 
upon a slight offered to him, and extricated himself with honour. 
Another is the work of him§ who, without any one exterior ad- 
vantage but mere strength of genius, had the most sublime imagi- 
nations, and executed them accordingly, yet lived and died ob- 
scurely. Another we shall consider as the work of him|| who 
restored Painting when it had almost sunk ; of him whom art 
made honourable, but who neglecting and despising greatness 
with' a sort of cynical pride, was treated suitably to the figure he 
gave himself, not his intrinsic worth : which, not having philoso- 
phy enough to bear it, broke his heart. Another is done by onelT 
who (on the contrary) was a fine gentleman and lived in great 
magnificence, and was much honoured by his own and foreign 
princes ; who was a courtier, a statesman, and a painter ; and 
so much all these, that when he acted in either character, thai 
seemed to be his business, and the others his diversion. I say 
when one 'thus reflects, besides the pleasure arising from the 
beauties and excellencies of the work, the fine ideas it gives us 
of natural things, the noble way of thinking it may suggest to us, 
an additional pleasure results from the above considerations. But, 
oh ! the pleasure, when a connoisseur and lover of art has before 
him a picture or drawing, of which he can say, this is the hand, 
these are the thoughts of him** who was one of the politest^ best- 

* Leonardo da Vinci t Titian. t Michael Angelo. 

f C^rreggio. il Anilibal CaraccL IT Rubens. 

••Ra&eUe. 
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natured gentlemen that ever was ; and beloved and assisted by 
the greatest wits and the greatest men then in Rome : of him who 
lived in great fame, honour, and magnificence, and died extremely 
lamented : and missed a cardinal's hat only by dying a few months 
loo soon ; but was particularly esteemed and favoured by two 
popes, the only ones who filled the chair of St. Peter in his time, 
and as great men as ever sat there since that apostle, if at least 
he ever did : one, in short, who could have been a Leonardo, a 
Michael Angelo, a Titian, a Correggio, a Parmegiano, an Anni- 
bal, a Rubens, or any other whom he pleased, but none of them 
could ever have been a Rafaelle." 

The same writer speaks feelingly of the change in the style of 
difierent artists from their change of fortune, and as the circum- 
stances are little known, I will quote the passage relating to two 
of them : 

" Guido Reni, from a prince-like affluence of fortune (the just 
reward of his angelic works), fell to a condition like that of a 
hired servant to one who supplied him with money for what he 
did at a fixed rate ; and that by his being bewitched with a pas- 
sion for gaming, whereby he lost vast sums of money ; and even 
what he got in this his state of servitude by day, he commonly 
lost at night : nor could he ever be cured of this cursed madness. 
Those of his works, therefore, which he did in this unhappy part 
of his life, may easily be conceived to be in a difierent style to 
what he did before, which in some things, that is, in the airs of 
his heads (in the gracious kind), had a delicacy in them peculiar 
to himself, and almost more than human. But I must not multi- 
ply instances. Parmegiano is one that alone takes in all the 
several kinds of variation, and all the degrees of goodtaess, from 
the lowest of the indifferent up to the sublime. I can produce 
evident proofs of this in so easy a gradation, that one cannot deny 
but that he that did this, might do that, and very probably did so; 
and thus one may ascend and descend, like the angels on Jacob's 
ladder, whose foot was upon the earth, but its top reached to 
heaven. 

" And this great man had his unlucky circumstance : he be 
came mad afler the philosopher's stone, and did but very little in 
painting or drawing afterwards. Judge what that was* and 
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whether there was not an alteration of style from what he had 
done befi>re this devil possessed him. His creditors endeavoured 
to exorcise him, and did him some good, for he set himself to 
work again in his own way : but if a drawing I have of a Lu- 
cretia be that he made for his last picture, as it probably is (Va- 
sari says that was the subject of it), it is an evident proof of his 
decay : it is good indeed, but it wants much of the delicacy which 
is commonly seen in his works ; and so I always thought before 
I knew or imagined it to be done in his ebb of genius." — Science 
of a Connoisseur. 

We have had two artists of our own country, whose fate has 
been as singular as it was hard. Gandy was a portrait-painter 
in the beginning of the last century, whose heads were said to 
have come near to Rembrandt's ; and he was the undoubted pro- 
totype of Sir Joshua Re3molds's style. Yet his name has scarce- 
ly been heard of; and his reputation, like his works, never ex- . 
tended beyond his native county. What did he think of himself 
and of a fame so bounded ! Did he ever dream he was indeed 
an artist ? Or how did this feeling in him difier from the vulgar 
conceit of the lowest pretender ? The best known of his works 
is a portrait of an alderman of Exeter, in some public building 
in that city. 

Poor Dan Stringer ! Forty years ago he had the finest hand 
and the clearest eye of any artist of his time, and produced 
heads and drawings that would not have disgraced a brighter 
period in the art. But he fell a martyr (like Burns) to the soci- 
ety of country-gentlemen, and then of those whom they would 
consider as more his equals. I saw him many years ago when 
he treated the masterly sketches he had by him (one in particu- 
lar of the group of citizens in Shakspear " swallowing the tailor's 
news") as " bastards of his genius, not his children ;" and seemed 
to have given up all thoughts of his art. Whether he is since 
dead, I cannot say : the world do not so much as know that he 
ever lived ! 
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ESSAY III. 

On the Past and Future. 

I HAVE naturally but little imagination, and am not of a very 
sanguine turn of mind. I have some desire to enjoy the present 
good, and some fondness for the past ; but I am not at all given 
to building castles in the air, nor to look forward with much con- 
fidence or hope to the brilliant illusions held out by the future. 
Hence I have perhaps been led to form a theory, which is very 
contrary to the common notions and feelings on the subject, and 
which I will here try to explain as well as I can. — When Sterne 
in the Sentimental Journey told the French Minister that if the 
French people had a fault, it was that they were too serious, the 
latter replied that if that was his opinion, he must defend it with 
all his might, for he would have all the world against him ; so I 
shall have enough to do to get well through the present argu- 
ment. 

I cannot see, then, any rational or logical ground for that 
mighty difference in the value which mankind generally set upon 
the past and future, as if the one was every thing, and the other 
nothing, of no consequence whatever. On the other hand, I con- 
ceive that the past is as real and substantial a part of our being, 
that it is as much a bona fidCy undeniable consideration in the esti- 
mate of human life, as the future can possibly be. To say that 
the past is of no importance, unworthy of a moment's regard, be- 
cause it has gone by, and is no longer any thing, is an argument 
that cannot be held to any purpose : for if the past has ceased 
to be, and is therefore to be accounted nothing in the scale of good 
or evil, the future is yet to come, and has never been any thing. 
Should any one choose to assert that the present only is of any 
value in a strict and positive sense, because that alone has a real 
existence, that we should seize the instant good, and give all else 
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to the winds, I can understand what he means (though perhaps he 
does not himself") : but I cannot comprehend how this distinction 
between that which has a downright aad sensible, and that which 
has only a remote and airy existence, can be applied to establish 
the preference of the future over the past ; for both are in this 
point of view equally ideal, absolutely nothing, except as they are 
conceived of by the mind's eye, and are thus rendered present to 
the thoughts and feelings. Nay, the one is even more imaginary, 
a more fantastic creature of the brain than the other, and the in- 
terest we take in it more shadowy and gratuitous ; for the future, 
on which we lay so much stress, may never come to pass at all, 
that is, may never be embodied into actual existence in the whole 
course of events, whereas the past has certainly existed once, has 
received the stamp of truth, and left an image of itself behind. 
It is so far then placed beyond the possibility of doubt, or as the 
poet has it, 

** Those joys aze lodg'd beyond the reach of fate." 

it is not, however, attempted to be denied that though the future is 
nothing at present, and has no immediate interest while we are 
speaking, yet it is of the utmost consequence in itself, and of the 
utmost interest to the individual, because it will have a real exis- 
tence, and we have an idea of it as existing in time to come. 
Well, then, the past also has no real existence ; the actual sensa- 
tion and the interest belonging to it are both fled ; but it has had 
a real existence, and we can still call up a vivid recollection of it 
as having once been ; and therefore, by parity of reasoning, it is 
not a thing perfectly insignificant in itself, nor wholly indifferent to 
the mind, whether it ever was or not. Oh no ! Far from it ! 
Let us not rashly quit our hold upon the past, when perhaps there 
may be little else lefl to bind us to existence. It is nothing to 
have been, and to have been happy or miserable ? Or is it a 

* If we take away from the preserU the moment that is just gone by and the 
moment that is next to come, how much of it will be left for tfiis plain, prac- 
tical theory to rest upon 1 Their solid basis of sense and reality will reduce 
itself to a pin's point, a haii^Une, on which our moral balance-masters will 
have tome diiEculty to maintain their footing without falling over on either 
aide. 
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matter of no moment to think whether I have been one or the 
other ? Do I delude myself, do I build upon a shadow or a dream, 
do I dress up in the gaudy garb of idleness and folly a pure fiction, 
with nothing answering to it in the universe of things and the 
records of truth, when I look back with fond delight or with tender 
regret to that which was at one time to me my ally when I revive 
the glowing image of some bright reality, 

" The thoughts of which can never firom my heart 7" 

Do I then muse on nothing, do I bend my eyes on nothing, when I 
turn back in fancy to " those suns and skies so pure" that lighted 
up my early path ? Is it to think of nothing, to set an idle value 
upon nothing, to think of all that has happened to me, and of all 
that can ever interest me ? Or, to use the language of a fine 
poet (who is himself among my earliest and not least painful re- 
collections) — 

" What though the radiance which was once so bright 

Be now for ever vanished from my sight 

Though nothing can bring back the hour 

Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flower'' — 

yet am I mocked with a lie, when I venture to think of it ? Or do 
I not drink in and breathe again the air of heavenly truth, when 1 
but " retrace its footsteps, and its skirts far ofi* adore ?" I cannot 
say with the same poet — 

" And see how dark the backward stream, 
A little moment past so smiling" — 

for it is the past that give&me most delight and most assurance 
of reality. What to me constitutes the great charip of the Con- 
fessions of Rousseau is their turning so much upon this feeling. 
He seems to gather up the past moments of his being like drops 
of honey-dew to distil a precious liquor from them ; his alternate 
pleasures and pains are the bead-roll that he tells over, and pi- 
ously worships ; he makes a rosary of the flowers of hope and 
fancy that strewed his earliest years. When he begins the last 
of the Reveries of a Solitary Walker, ^^llya auj(mrd^hui,jour des 
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Pdques Fleures, dnquante ans depuis que fed premier vu Ma- 
dame WarenSy'* what a yearning of the soul is implied in that 
short sentence ! Was all that had happened to him, all that he 
had thought and felt in that sad interval of time, to be accounted 
nothing ? Was that long, dim, faded retrospect of years happy 
or miserable, a blank that was not to make his eyes fail and his 
heart faint within him in trying to grasp all that had once vanish- 
ed, because it was not a prospect into futurity ? Was he wrong 
in finding more to interest him in it than in the next fifty years — 
which he did not live to see ; or if he had, what then ? Would 
they have been worth thinking of, compared with the times of 
his youth, o£ his first meeting with Madame Warens, with those 
times which he has traced with such truth and pure delight *' in 
our heart's tables ?" When " all the life of life was flown," was 
he not to live the first and best part of it over again, and once 
more be all that he then was ? — ^Ye woods that crown the clear 
lone brow of Norman-Court, why do I revisit ye so oft, and feel 
a soothing consciousness of your presence, but that your high 
tops waving in the wind recall to me the hours and years that 
are forever fled, that ye renew in ceaseless murmurs Uie story 
of long-cherished hopes and bitter disappointment, that in your 
solitudes and tangled wilds I can wander and lose myself, as I 
wander on and am lost in the solitude of my own heart ; and that 
as your rustling branches give the loud blast to the waste below 
— borne on the thoughts of other years, I can look down with 
patient anguish at the cheerless desolation which I feel within ! 
Without that face pale as the primrose with hyacinthine locks, 
forever shunning and forever haunting me, mocking my waking 
thoughts as in a dream, without that smile which my heart could 
never turn to scorn, without those eyes dark with their own lus- 
tre, still bent on mine, and drawing the soul into their liquid 
mazes like a sea of love, without that name trembling in fancy's 
ear, without that form gliding before me like Oread or Dryad in 
fabled groves, what should I do, how pass the listless, leaden- 
footed hours ? Then wave, wave on, ye woods of Tuderley, and 
lift your high tops in the air ; my sighs and vows uttered by 
your mystic voice breathe into me my former being, and enable 
me to bear the thing I am ! — The objects that we have known la 
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better days are the main props that sustain the weight of our af- 
fections, and give us strength to await our future lot. The fu- 
ture is like a dead wall or a thick mist hiding all objects from 
our view : the past is alive and stirring with objects, bright or 
solemn, and of unfading interest. What is it in fact that we re- 
cur to oflenest ? What subjects do we think or talk of? Not 
the ignorant future, but the well-stored past. Othello, the Moor 
of Venice, amused himself and his hearers at the house of Signer 
Brabantio by " running through the story of his life even from 
his boyish days ;" and oft " beguiled them of their tears, when 
he did speak of some disastrous stroke which his youth suffered." 
This plan of ingratiating himself would not have answered, if the 
past had been, like the contents of an old almanac, of no use but 
to be thrown aside and forgotten. What a blank, for instance, 
does the history of the world for the next six thousand years pre- 
sent to the mind, compared with that of the last ! All that strikes 
the imagination or excites any interest in the mighty scene is 
toJuU has been f* 

Neither in itself then, nor as a subject of general cofitempla- 
tion, has the future any advantage over the past. But with 
respect to our grosser passions and pursuits it has. As far as 
regards the appeal to the understanding or the imagination, the 
past is just as good, as real, of as much intrinsic and ostensible 
value as the future : but there is another principle in the human 
mind, the principle of action or will ; and of this the past has no 
hold, the future engrosses it entirely to itself. It is this strong 
lever of the affections that gives so powerful a bias to our senti- 
ments on this subject, and violently transposes the natural order 
of our associations. We regret the pleasures we have lost, and 
eagerly anticipate those which are to come : we dwell with satis- 
faction on the evils from which we have escaped (PostJuEC mend" 

* A treatise on the Millennium is doll ; but who was ever weary of reading 
the fables of the Golden Age 1 On my once observing I should like to have 
been Claude, a person said, *' he should not, for that then it would by this 
time have been all over with him." As if it could possibly signify when we 
live (saving and excepting the present minute), or as if the value of human 
life decreased or increased with successive centuries. At that rate, we had 
better have our life still to come at some future period, and so postpone oui 
ezisteace century after century ad infinUnim. 
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msse juvabit) — and dread future pain. The good that is past is 
in this sense like money that is spent, which is of no further use, 
and about which we give ourselves little concern. The good we 
expect is like a store yet untouched, and in the enjoyment of 
which we promise ourselves infinite gratification. What has 
happened to us we think of no consequence : what is to happen 
to us, of the greatest. Why so ? Simply because the one is still 
in our power, and the other not — because the efibrts of the will 
to bring any object to pass or to prevent it strengthen our attach- 
ment or aversion to that object — because the pains and attention 
bestowed upon any thing add to our interest in it, and because 
the habitual and earnest pursuit of any end redoubles the ardour 
of our expectations, and converts the speculative and indolent 
satisfaction we might otherwise feel in it into real passion. Our 
regrets, anxiety, and wishes are thrown away upon the past ; but 
the insisting on the importance of the future is of the utmost use 
in aiding our resolutions, and stimulating our exertions. If the 
future were no more amenable to our wills than the past ; if our 
precautions, our sanguine schemes, our hopes and fears, were of 
as little avail in the one case as in the other ; if we could neither 
soften our minds to pleasure, nor steel our fortitude to the resist- 
ance of pain beforehand ; if all objects drifted along by us like 
straws or pieces of wood in a river, the will being purely passive, 
and as little able to obviate the future as to arrest the past, we 
should in that case be equally indifferent to both ; that is, we 
should consider each as it afiected the thoughts and imagination 
with certain sentiments of approbation or regret, but without the 
importunity of desire, the irritation of the will, throwing the 
whole weight of passion and prejudice into one scale, and leaving 
the other quite empty. While the blow is coming, we prepare 
to meet it, we think to ward off or break its force, we arm our- 
selves with patience to endure what cannot be avoided, we agitate 
ourselves with fifty needless alarms about it ; but when the blow 
is once struck, the pang is over, the struggle is no longer neces- 
sary, and we cease to harass or torment ourselves about it more 
than we can help. It is not that the one belongs to the future, 
and the other to time past ; but that the one is a subject of action, 
of uneasy apprehension, of strong passion, and that the other has 
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passed wholly out of the sphere of action mto the region of re- 
flection — 

" Calm pleasures there abide, majestic pains." * 

It would not give a man more concern to know that he should be put 
to the rack a year hence, than to recollect that he had been put to 
it a year ago, but that he hopes to avoid the one, whereas he must 
sit down patiently under the consciousness of the other. In this 
hope he wears himself out in vain struggles with fate, and puts him. 
self to the rack of his imagination every day he has to live in the 
mean while. When the event is so remote or so independent of 
the will as to set aside the necessity of immediate action, or to 
baffle all attempts to defeat it, it gives us little more disturbance 
or emotion than if it had already taken place, or were something 
to happen in another state of being, or to an indifferent person. 
Criminals are observed to grow more anxious as their trial ap- 
proaches ; but after the sentence is passed, they become tolerably 
resigned, and generally sleep sound the night before its execution. 
It in some measure confirms this theory, that men attach more 
or less importance to past and future events, according as they 
are more or less engaged in action and the busy scenes of life. 
Those who have a fortune to make or are in pursuit of rank a;id 
power think little of the past, for it does not contribute greatly to 
their views: those who have nothing to do but to think, take 
ijearly the same interest in the past as in the future. The con- 
templation of the one is as delightful and real as that of the other. 
The season of hope has an end ; but the remembrance of it is 
left. The past still lives in the memory of those who hdve leisure 
to look back upon the way that they have trod, and can from it 
" catch glimpses that may make them less forlorn." The tur- 
bulence of action, and uneasiness of desire, must point to the 
future : it is only in the quiet innocence of shepherds, in the sim- 

* In like manner, though we know that an event must have taken place at 
a distance, long before we can hear the result, yet as long as we remain in 
ignorance of it, we irritate ourselves about it, and suffer all the agonies of sus- 
pense, as if it were still to come ; but as soon as our uncertainty is removed, 
our fretful impatience vanishes, we resign ourselves to fate, and make up our 
mindi to what has happened as well as we can. 
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plicity of pastoral ages, that a tomb was found with this inscrip. 

tion " I ALSO WAS AN ARCADIAN !" 

Though I by no means think that our habitual attachment to 
life is in exact proportion to the value of the gift, yet I am not 
one of those splenetic persons who affect to think it of no value 
at all. Que pen de chose est la vie humaine — is an exclamation in 
the mouths of satirists and philosophers, to which I cannot agree. 
It is little, it is short, it b not worth having, if we take the last 
hour, and leave out all that has gone before, which has been one 
way of looking at the subject. Such calculators seem to say 
that life is nothing when it is over, and that may in their sense be 
true. If the old rule — Respice finem — were to be made absolute, 
and no one could be pronounced fortunate till the day of his 
death, there are few among us whose existence would, upon these 
conditions, be much to be envied. But this is not a fair view of 
the case. A man's life is his whole life, not the last glimmering 
snuff of the candle ; and this, I say, is considerable, and not a 
little matter, whether we regard its pleasures or its pains. To 
draw a peevish conclusion to the contrary from our own super- 
annuated desires or forgetful indifference is about as reason- 
able as to say, a man never was young because he is grown 
old, or never lived because he is now dead. The length or 
agreeableness of a journey does not depend on the few last 
steps of it ; nor is the size of a building to be judged of from 
the last stone that is added to it. It is neither the first nor 
last hour of our existence, but the space that parts these two 
— ^not our exit nor our entrance upon the stage, but what we do, 
feel, and think while there, — ^that we are to attend to in pronounc- 
ing sentence upon it. Indeed, it would be easy to show that it is 
the very extent of human life, the infinite number of things con- 
tained in it, its contradictory and fluctuating interests, the transi- 
tion from one situation to another, the hours, months, years, spent 
in one fond pursuit after another ; that it is, in a word, the length 
of our common journey with the quantity of events crowded into 
it, that, bafiling the grasp of our actual perception, makes it slide 
from our memory, and dwindle into nothing in its own perspective.' 
It is too mighty for us, and we say it is nothing ! It is a speck in 
our fancy, and yet what canvas would be big enough to hold its 
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striking groups, its endless subjects ! It is light as vanity, and 
yet if all its weary moments, if all its head and heart aches were 
compressed into one, what fortitude would not be overwhelmed 
with the blow ! What a huge heap, a " huge, dumb heap," of 
wishes, thoughts, feelings, anxious cares, soothing hopes, loves, 
joys, friendships, is it composed of ! How many ideas and trains 
of sentiment, long and deep and intense, often pass through the 
mind in only one day's thinking or reading, for instance ! How 
many such days are there in a year, how many years in a long 
life, still occupied with something interesting, still recalling some 
old impression, still recurring to some difficult question and mak- 
ing progress in it, every step accompanied with a sense of power, 
and every moment conscious of " the high endeavour or the glad 
succers ;" for the mind fixes chiefly on that which keeps it em- 
ployed, and is wound up to a certain pitch of pleasurable excite- 
ment or lively solicitude, by the necessity of its own nature. 
The division of the map of life into its component parts is beauti- 
fully made by King Henry VI. 

" O God ! methinks it were a happy life 

To be no better than a homely swain, 

To sit upon a hill as I do now, 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 

Thereby to see the minutes how they run ; 

How many make the hour full complete, 

How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year, 

How many years a mortal man may live : 

When this is known, then to divide the time ; 

So many hours must I tend my flock, 

So many hours must I take my rest, 

So many hours must I contemplate, 

So many hours must I sport myself; 

So many days my ewes have been with young, 

So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean, 

So many months ere I shall shear tlie fleece .* 

So many minutes, hours, weeks, months, and yeais 

Past over to the end they were created, 

Would bring grey hairs unto a quiet grave." 

I myself am neither a king nor a shepherd : books have been my 
fleecy charge, and my thoughts have been my subjects. But 
these have found me sufficient employment at the time, and enough 
to muse on for the time to come.—- 
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The passions intercept and warp the natural progress of life. 
They paralyse all of it that is not devoted to their tyranny and 
caprice. This makes the difference between the laughing in- 
nocence of childhood, the pleasantness of youth, and the crabbed- 
ness of age. A load of cares lies like a weight of guilt upon the 
mind : so that a man of business oflen has all the air, the distrac- 
tion and restlessness and hurry of feeling of a criminal. A know, 
ledge of the world takes away the freedom and simplicity of 
thought as effectually as the contagion of its example. The art- 
lessness and candour of our early years are open to all impres- 
sions alike, because the mind is not clogged and pre-occupied with 
other objects. Our pleasures and our pains come single, make 
room for one another, and the spring of the mind is fresh and un- 
broken, its aspect clear and unsullied-. Hence " the tear forgot 
as soon as shed, the sunshine of the breast." But as we advance 
farther, the will gets greater head. We form violent antipathies 
and indulge exclusive preferences. We make up our minds to 
some one thing, and if we cannot have that, will have nothing. 
We are wedded to opinion, to fancy, to prejudice; which 
destroys the soundness of our judgments, and the serenity 
and buoyancy of our feelings. The chain of habit coils 
itself round the heart, like a serpent, to gnaw and stifle it. 
Jt grows rigid and callous; and for the softness and elasticity 
of childhood, full of proud flesh and obstinate tumours. The 
violence and perversity of our passions comes in more and 
more to overlay our natural sensibility and well-grounded affec- 
tions ; and we screw ourselves up to aim only at those things 
which are neither desirable nor practicable. Thus life passes 
away in the feverish irritation of pursuit and the certainty of dis- 
appointment. By degrees, nothing but this morbid state of 
feeling satisfies us ; and all common pleasures and cheap amuse- 
ments are sacrificed to the demon of ambition, avarice, or dissipa- 
tion. The machine is overwrought: the parching heat of the 
veins dries up and withers the flowers of Love, Hope, and Joy ; 
and any pause, any release from the rack of ecstasy on which we 
are stretched, seems more inE»jpportable than the pangs which 
w^endure. We are suspended between tormenting desires and 
the horrors of ennm. The impulse of the will, like the wheels of 
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a carriage going down hill, becomes too strong for the driver 
Reason, and cannot be stopped nor kept within bounds. Some 
idea, some fancy, takes possession of the brain ; and however ridi- 
culous, however distressing, however ruinous, haunts us by a sort 
of fascination through life. 

Not only is the principle here pointed out to be seen at work 
in our more turbulent passions and pursuits ; but even in the 
formal study of arts and sciences the same thing takes place, and 
undermines the repose and happiness of life. The eagerness of 
pursuit overcomes the satisfaction to result from the accomplish- 
ment. The mind is overstrained to attain its purpose ; and when 
it is attained, the ease and alacrity necessary to enjoy it are gone. 
The irritation of action does not cease and go down with the occa- 
sion for it ; but we are first uneasy to get to the end of our work, 
and then uneasy for want of something to do. The ferment of 
the brain does not of itself subside into pleasure and soil repose. 
Hence the disposition to strong stimuli observable in persons of 
much intellectual exertion, to allay and carry off the over-excite- 
ment. The invprovisatori poets (it is recorded by Spence in his 
Anecdotes of Pope) cannot sleep after an evening's continued dis- 
play of their singular and difficult art. The rhymes keep running 
in their heads in spite of themselves, and will not let them rest. 
Mechanics and labouring people never know what to do with 
themselves on a Sunday ; though they return to their work with 
greater spirit for the relief, and look forward to it with pleasure all 
the week. Sir Joshua Reynolds was never comfortable out of his 
painting-room, and died of chagrin and regret, because he could 
not paint on to the last moment of his life. He used to say that he 
could go on retouching a picture forever, as long as it stood on his 
easel ; but as soon as it was once fairly out of the house, he never 
wished to see it again. An ingenious artist of our own time has 
been heard to declare, that if ever the Devil got him into his 
clutches, he would set him to copy his own pictures. Thus the 
secure, self-complacent retrospect to what is done is nothing ; while 
the anxious, uneasy looking forward to what is to come is every 
thing. We are afraid to dwell upon the past, lest it should retara 
our future progress ; the indulgence of ease is fatal to excellence ^ 
and to succeed in life, we lose the ends of being f 
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ESSAY IV. 

On People witk one Idea. 

There are people who have but one idea : at least, if they have 
more, they keep it a secret, for they never talk but of one subject. 
There is Major Cartwright* : he has but one idea or subject of 
discourse, Parliamentary Reform. Now Parliamentary Reform is 
(as far as I know) a very good thing, a very good idea, and a very 
good subject to talk about : but why should it be the only one ? To 
hear the worthy and gallant Major resume his favourite topic, is 
like law-business, or a person who has a suit in Chancery depend- 
ing. Nothing can be attended to, nothing can be talked of but that. 
Now it is getting on, now again it is standing still ; at one time 
the Master has promised to pass judgment by a certain day, at an- 
other he has put it off again and called for more papers, and both 
are equally reasons for speaking of it. Like the piece of pack, 
thread in the barrister's hands, he turns and twists it all ways, and 
cannot proceed a step without it. Some school-boys cannot read, 
unless it be in their own book : and the man of one idea cannot 
converse out of his own subject. Conversation -it is not ; but a sort 
of recital of the preamble of a bill, or a collection of grave argu- 
ments for a man's being of opinion with himself. It would be well 
if there was any thing of character, of eccentricity in all this ; but 
that is not the case. It is a political homily personified, a walking 
common-place we have to encounter and listen to. It is just as if 
a man was to insist on your hearing him go through the fifth chap- 
ter of the Book of Judges every time you meet, or like the story of 
the Cosmogony in the Vicar of Wakefield. It is a tune played on 
a barrel-organ. It is a common vehicle of discourse into which 
such persons get and are set down when they please, without any 

« Thii most respectable man died lately at a very advanced age. 
8 
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pains or trouble to themselves. Neither is it professional pedantry 
or trading quackery : it has no excuse. The man has no more to 
do with the question which he saddles on all his hearers than you 
have. This is what makes the matter hopeless. If a farmer talks 
to you about his pigs or his poultry, or a physician about his pa- 
tients, or a lawyer about his briefs, or a merchant about stock, or 
an author about himself, you know how to account for this ; it is a 
common infirmity : you have a laugh at his expense, and there is 
no more to be said. But here is a man who goes out of his way to 
be absurd, and is troublesome by a romantic effort of generosity. 
You cannot say to him, << All this may be interesting to you, but I 
have no concern in it :" you cannot put him off in that way. He 
retorts the Latin adage upon you — Nihil humard a me aUenum piUo. 
He has got possession of a subject which is of universal and para, 
mount interest (not " a fee-grief, due to some single breast")— and 
on that plea may hold you by the button as long as he chooses. 
His delight is to harangue on what nowise regards himself: how 
then can you refuse to listen to what as little amuses you 1 Time 
and tide wait for no man. The business of the state admits of no 
delay. The question of Universal Suffrage and Annual Parlia- 
ments stands first on the order of the day — stakes precedence in its 
own right of every other question. Any other topic, grave or gay, 
is looked upon in the light of impertinence, and sent to Coventry. 
Business is an interruption ; pleasure a digression from it. It is 
the question before every company where the Major comes (which 
immediately resolves itself into a committee of the whole world 
upon it), is carried on by means of a perpetual virtual adjournment, 
and it is presumed that no other is to be entertained while this is 
pending — a presumption which gives its persevering advocate a 
fair prospect of expatiating on it to his dying day. As Cicero says 
of study, it follows him into the country, it stays with him at home; 
it sits with him at breakfast, and goes out with him to dinner. It 
is like a part of his dress, of the costume of his person, without 
which he would be at a loss what to do. If he meets you in the 
street, he accosts you with it as a form of salutation : if you see 
him at his own house, it is supposed you come upon that. If you 
happen to remark, " It is a fine day or the town is full," it is con- 
•idered as a temporary compromise of the question ; you are sua. 
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peeled of not going the whole length of the principle. As Sancho, 
when reprimanded for mentioning his homely favourite in the 
Duke's kitchen, defended himself by saying—" There I thought 
of Dapple, and there I spoke of him" — so our true stickler for 
Reform neglects no opportunity of introducing the subject wher- 
ever he is. Place its veteran champion under the frozen north, 
and he will celebrate sweet smiling Reform : place him under 
the mid-day Afric sun, and he will talk of nothing but Reform- 
Reform so sweetly smiling and so sweetly promising for the last 
forty years — 

Dolce ridentem Lalagen, 
Dulce loquentem I 

A topic of this sort, of which the person himself may be considered 
as almost sole proprietor and patentee, is an estate for life, free 
from all incumbrance of wit, thought, or study ; you may live 
upon it as a settled income ; and others might as well think to eject 
you out of a capital freehold inheritance as think to drive you out 
of it into the wide world of common sense and argument. Every 
man's house is his castle ; and every man's common-place is his 
stronghold, from which he looks out and smiles at the dust and 
heat of controversy, raised by a number of frivolous and vexati- 
ous questions — *^ Rings the world with the vain stir !" A cure for this 
and every other evil would be a Parliamentary Reform ; and so we 
return in a perpetual circle to the point from which we set out. Is 
not this a species of sober madness more provoking than the real ? 
Has not the theoretical enthusiast his mind as much warped, as 
much enslaved by one idea as the acknowledged lunatic, besides 
that the former has no lucid intervals ? If you see a visionary of 
this class going along the street, you can tell as well what he is 
thinking of and will say next, as the man that fancies himself a 
tea-pot or the Czar Df Muscovy. The one is as inaccessible to 
reason as the other : if the one raves, the other dotes ! 

There are some who fancy the Corn-Bill the root of all evil, 
and others who trace all the miseries of life to the practice 
of muffling children in night-clothes when they sleep or travel. 
They will declaim by the hour together on the first, and argue 
themselves black in the face on the last. It b in vain that you 
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give up the point. They persist in the debate, and begin again-^ 
" But don't you see—?" These sort of partial obliquities, as they 
are more entertaining and original, are also by their nature inter- 
mittent. They hold a man but for a season. He may have one 
a year or every two years; and though, while he is in the heat 
of any new discovery, he will let you hear of nothing else, he 
varies from himself, and is amusing undesignedly. He is not 
like the chimes at midnight. 

People of the character here spoken of, that is, who tease you 
to death with some one idea, generally difier in their favorite no- 
tion from the rest of the world ; and indeed it is the love of dis- 
tinction which is mostly at the bottom of this peculiarity. Thus 
one person is remarkable for living on a vegetable diet, and never 
fails to entertain you all dinner-time with an invective against an- 
imal food. One of this self-denying class, who adds to the pri- 
mitive simplicity of this sort of food the recommendation of hav- 
ing it in a raw state, lamenting the death of a patient whom he 
had augured to be in a good way as a convert to his system, at last 
accounted for his disappointment in a whisper — " But she ate meat 
privately, depend upon it !" It is not pleasant, though it is what 
one submits to willingly from some people, to be asked every time 
you meet, whether you have quite left off drinking wine, and to 
be complimented or condoled with on your looks according as you 
answer in the affirmative or negative. Abernethy thinks his pill 
an infallible cure for all disorders. A person once complaining 
to his physician that he thought his mode of treatment had not 
answered, ho assured him it was the best in the world, — " and as a 
proof of it," says he, " I have had one gentleman, a patient with 
your disorder, under the same regimen for the last sixteen years !" 
— ^I have known persons whose minds were entirely taken up at all 
times and on all occasions with such questions as the Abolition of 
the Slave-Trade, the Restoration of the Jews, or the progress of 
Unitarianism. I myself at one period took a pretty strong turn 
to inveighing against the doctrine of Divine Right, and am not 
yet cured of my prejudice on that subject. How many project- 
ors have gone mad in good earnest from incessantly harping on 
one idea, the discovery of the philosopher's stone, the finding out 
the longitude, or paying off the national debt ! The disorder at 
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length comes to a fatal crisis ; but long before this, and while 
Ihey were walking about and talking as usual, the derangement 
of the fancy, the loss of all voluntary power to control or alie- 
nate their ideas from the single subject that occupied them, was 
gradually taking place, and overturning the fabric of the under- 
standing by wrenching it on one side. Alderman Wood has, I 
should suppose, talked of nothing but the Queen in all companies 
for the last six months. Happy Alderman Wood ! Some per- 
sons have got a definition of the verb, others a system of short- 
hand, others a cure for typhus fever, others a method for prevent- 
ing the counterfeiting of bank-notes, which they think the best 
poss^'ble, and indeed the only one. Others insist there have been 
only three great nien in the world, leaving you to add a fourth. 
A man who has been in Germany will sometimes talk of nothing 
but what is German : a Scotchman always leads the discourse 
to his own country. Some descant on the Kantean philosophy. 
There is a conceited fellow about town who talks always and every 
where on this subject. He wears the Categories round his neck 
like a pearl-chain : he plays off the names of the primary and 
transcendental qualities, like rings on his fingers. He talks of 
the Kantean system while he dances ; he talks of it while he 
dines ; he talks of it to his children, to his apprentices, to his 
customers. He called on me to convince me of it, and said I 
was only prevented from becoming a complete convert by one or 
two prejudices. He knows no more about it than a pike-staff. 
Why then does he make so much ridiculous fuss about it ? It is 
not that he has got this one idea in his head, but that he has got 
no other. A dunce may talk on the subject of the Kantean phi- 
losophy with great impunity : if he opened his lips on any other, 
he might be found out A French lady, who had married an 
Englishman who said little, excused him by saying — " He is al- 
ways thinking of Locke and Newton." This is one way of 
passing muster by following in the suite of great names ! — A 
friend of mine, whom I met one day in the street, accosted me 
with more than usual vivacity, and said, " Well, we're selling, 
we're selling !" I thought he meant a house. " No," he said, 
"haven't you seen the advertisement in the newspapers? I 
mean five-aiMl^Wenty copies of the Esfliay ." Thisi work, a eomely, 
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capacious quarto on the most abstruse metaphysics, had oc- 
cupied his sole thoughts for several years, and he concluded 
that I must be thinking of what he was. I believe, however, 
I may say I am nearly the only person that ever read, cer- 
tainly that ever pretended to understand it. It is an original 
and most ingenious work, nearly as incomprehensible as it is 
original, and as quaint as it is ingenious. If the author is 
taken up with the ideas in his own head and no others, he . 
has a right : for he has ideas there, that are to be met with no- 
where else, and which occasionally would not disgrace a Berke- 
ley. A dextrous plagiarist might get himself an immense repu- 
tation by putting them in a popular dress. Oh ! how little do 
they know, who have never done any thing but repeat after 
others by rote, the pangs, the labour, the yearnings and misgiv- 
ings of mind it costs, to get at the germ of an original idea — ^to 
dig it out of the hidden recesses of thought and nature, and 
bring it half-ashamed, struggling, and deformed, into the day — ^to 
give words and intelligible symbols to that which was never im- 
agined or expressed before ! It is as if the dumb should speak 
for the first time, or as if things should stammer out their own 
meaning, through the imperfect organs of mere sense. I wish 
that some of our fluent, plausible declaimers, who have such 
store of words to cover the want of ideas, would lend their art 
to this .writer. If he, " poor, unfledged" in this respect, " who 
has scarce winged from view o' th' nest," could find a language 
for his thoughts, truth would find a language for some of her 
secrets. Mr Feam was buried in the woods of Indostan. In 
his leisure from business and from tiger-shooting, he took it into 
his head to look into his own mind. A whim or two, an odd fancy, 
like a film before the eye, now and then crossed it : it struck 
him as something curious, but the impression at first disappeared 
like breath upon glass. He thought no more of it : yet still the 
same conscious feelings returned, and what at first was chance 
or instinct, became a habit. Several notions had taken posses- 
sion of his brain relating to mental processes which he had never 
heard alluded to in conversation ; but not being well versed in 
such matters, he did not know whether they were to be found in 
h^jrned liiUliors or not. BBtoDkmjoani^^tE>tfae^ot|itolof the 
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Peninsula on purpose, bought Locke, Reid, Stewart, and Berko- 
ley, whom he consulted with eager curiosity when he got home, 
but did not find what he looked for. He set to work himself; 
and in a few weeks, sketched out a rough draught of his thoughts 
and observations on bamboo paper. The eagerness of his new 
pursuit, together with the diseases of the climate, proved too 
much for his constitution, and he was forced to return to this 
country. He put his metaphysics, his bamboo manuscript, into 
the boat with him, and as he floated down the Ganges, said to 
himself, ^* If I live, this will live : if I die, it will not be heard 
of." What is fame to such a feeling 1 The babbling of an idi- 
ot ! He brought the work home with him, and twice had it ste- 
reotyped. The first sketch he allowed was obscure, but the im- 
proved copy he thought could not fail to strike. It did not suc- 
ceed. The world, as Goldsmith said of himself, made a point of 
taking no notice of it. Ever since he has had nothing but disap- 
pointment and vexation — the greatest and most heart-breaking of 
all others — ^that of not being able to make yourself understood. 
Mr. Feam tells me there is a sensible writer in the Monthly Re- 
view who sees the thing in its proper light, and says so. But I 
have heard of no other instance. There are notwithstanding 
ides^ in this work, neglected and ill-treated as it has been, 
that lead to more curious and subtle speculations on some 
of the most disputed and difficult points of the philosophy 
of the human mind (such as relationy abstraction, &c.) than have 
been thrown out in any work for the last sixty years, I mean 
since Hume ; for since his time, there has been no metaphysician 
ia this country worth the name. Yet his Treatise on Human 
Nature, he tells us, '' fell still-bom from the press." So it is 
that knowledge works its way, and reputation lingers far behind 
it. But truth is better than opinion, I maintain it ; and as to the 
two stereotyped and unsold editions of the Essay on Conscl- 
oosness, I say, Honi soit qui mal y pense /* My Uncle Toby had 

• Gtuarto poetry, as well as quarto metaphysics, does not always sell. Go- 
ing one day into a shop in Paternoster-row to see for some lines in Mr. 
Wordsworth's Excursion to interlard some prose with, I applied to the con- 
•tituted authorities, and asked if I could look atacopy of the Excursion 1 
The aatwvr was—** Into whkh county, Sir 1" 
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one idea in his head, that of his bowling-green, and another, that 
of the Widow Wadman. Oh, spare them both ! I will only add 
one more anecdote in illustration of this theory of the mind's be- 
ing occupied with one idea, which is most frequently of a man's 
self. A celebrated lyrical writer happened to drop into a small 
party where they had just got the novel of Rob Roy, by the aur 
thor of Waverley. The motto in the title-page was taken from 
a poem of his. This was a hint sufficient, a word to the wise. 
He instantly went to the book-shelf in the next room, took down 
the volume of his own poems, read the whole of that in question 
aloud with manifest complacency, replaced it on the shelf, and 
walked away ; taking no more notice of Rob Roy than if there 
had been no such person, ijor of the new novel than if it had 
not been written by its renowned author. There was no reci- 
procity in this. But the writer in question does not admit of any 
merit, second to his own.* 

Mr. Owen is a man remarkable for one idea. It is that of 
himself and the Lanark cotton-mills. He carries this idea back- 
wards and forwards with him from Glasgow to London, without 
allowing any thing for attrition, and expects to find it in the same 
state of purity and perfection in the latter place as at the former. 
He acquires a wonderful velocity and impenetrability in his un- 
daunted transit. Resistance to him is vain, while, the whirling 
motion of the mail-coach remains in his head. 

''Nor Alps nor Appenines can keep him out, 
Nor fortified redoubt" 

He even got possession, in the suddenness of his onset, of the steam- 
engine of the Times newspaper, and struck off ten thousand wood- 
cuts of the Projected Villages, which afforded an ocular demon- 

• These fantastic poets are like a foolish ringer at Plymouth that Northcote 
tells the story of. He was proud of his ringing, and the boys who made a 
jest of bis foible used to get him into the belfiry, and ask him, " Well now, 
John, how many good ringers are there in Plymouth 1" "Two," he would 
say, without any hesitation. "Ay, indeed! and who are theyl" — "Why, 

first, there's myself, that's one ; and — and " " Well, and who's the otherl'' 

*-" Why, there's, there's Ecod, I can't think of any other but myself." 

Talk we of one MasUr Lawncdoi. The story is cS ringers: it will do for any 
vain, ■hallow, 0Blf-iatii£ed egotiit of ihem all. 
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stration to all who saw them of the practicability of Mr. Owen's 
whole scheme. He comes into a room with one of these docu- 
ments in his hand, with the air of a schoolmaster and a quack-doc- 
tor mixed, asks very kindly how you do, and on hearing you are 
still in an indifferent state of health, owing to bad digestion, in- 
stantly turns round, and observes, " That all that will be remedied 
in his plan : that indeed he thinks too much attention has been 
paid to the mind, and not enough to the body ; that in his system, 
which he has now perfected and which will shortly be generally 
adopted, he has provided effectually for both : that he has been 
long of opinion that the mind depends altogether on the physical 
organization, and where the latter is neglected or disordered, the 
former must languish and want its due vigour ; that exercise is 
therefore a part of his system, with full liberty to develop every fa- 
culty of mind and body : that two objections had been made to his 
New View of Society, viz. its want of relaxation from labour, and 
its want of variety ; but the first of these, the too great restraint, he 
trusted he had already answered, for where the powers of mind 
and body were freely exercised and brought out, surely liberty 
must be allowed to exist in the highest degree ; and as to the se- 
cond, the monotony which would be produced by a regular and 
general plan of co-operation, he conceived he had proved in his 
" New View" and " Addresses to the Higher Classes" ; that the 
co-operation he had recommended was necessarily conducive to 
the most extensive improvement of the ideas and faculties, and 
where this was the case, there must be the greatest possible va- 
riety, instead of a want of it." And having said so, this expert 
and sweeping orator takes up his hat and walks down-stairs af- 
ter I eading his lecture of truisms like a play-bill, or an apothe- 
cary's advertisement ; and should you stop him at the door to say 
by way of putting in a word in common, that Mr. Southey seems 
somewhat favourable to his plan in his late " Letter to Mr. 
William Smith," he looks at you with a smile of pity at the fu- 
tility of all opposition and the idleness of all encouragement. 
People who thus swell out some vapid scheme of their own into 
undue importance, seem to me to labour under water in the head 
— ^to exhibit a huge hydrocephalus ! They may be very worthy 
people for all that, but they are bad companions, and very indif. 
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ferent reasoners. Tom Moore says of some one somewhere, 
" That he puts his hand in his breeches' pocket like a crocodile." 
The phrase is hieroglyphical : but Mr. Owen and others might be 
said to put their foot in the question of social improvement and 
reform much in the same unaccountable manner. 

I hate to be surfeited with any thing, however sweet. I do 
not want to be always tied to the same question, as if there were 
no other in the world. I like a mind more Catholic. 

'' I love to talk with mariners, 
That come from a far countree." 

I am not for " a collusion " but " an exchange" of ideas. It 
is well to hear what other people have to say on a number of 
subjects. I do not wish to be always respiring the same con- 
fined atmosphere, but to vary the scene, and get a little relief 
and fresh air out of doors. Do all we can to shake it off, there 
is always enough pedantry, egotism, and self conceit lefl lurking 
behind : we need not seal ourselves up hermetically in these pre- 
cious qualities ; so as to think of nothing but our own wonderful 
discoveries, and hear nothing bnt the sound of our own voice. 
Scholars, like princes, may learn something by being incognito. 
Yet we see those who cannot go into a bookseller's shop, or bear 
to be five minutes in a stage-coach, without letting you know who 
they are. They carry their reputation about with them as the 
snail does its shell, and sit under its canopy like the lady in the 
lobster. I cannot understand this at all. What is the use of a 
man's always revolving round his own little circle ? He must, 
one should think, be tired of it himself, as well as tire other peo- 
ple. A well-known writer says with much boldness both in the 
thought and expression, that " a Lord is imprisoned in the Basfille 
of a name, and cannot enlarge himself into man :" and I have 
known men of genius in the same predicament. Why must a man 
be forever mouthing out his own poetry, comparing himself with 
Milton, passage by passage, and weighing every line in a balance 
of posthumous fame which he holds in his own hands ? It argues 
a want of imagination as well as of common sense. Has he no 
ideas but what he has put into verse ; or none in common with 
Usheaiersl Why should be think it the ool^acholar-like things 
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the only " virtue extant," to see the merit of his writings, and that 
" men were brutes without them V* Why should he bear a grudge 
to all art, to all beduty, to all wisdom that does not spring from 
his own brain ? Or why should he fondly imagine that there is 
but one fine thing in the world, namely poetry, and that he is the 
only poet in it ? It will never do. Poetry is a very fine thing ; 
but there are other things besides it. Every thing must have its 
turn. Does a wise man think to enlarge his comprehension by 
turning his eyes only on himself, or hope to conciliate the admi- 
ration of others by scouting, proscribing, and loathing all that 
they delight in ? He must either have a disproportionate idea of 
himself; or be ignorant of the world, in which he lives. It is 
quite enough to have one class of people bom to think the uni- 
verse made for them ! — It seems also to argue a want of repose, 
of confidence, and firm faith in a man's real pretensions, to be 
always dragging them forward into the fore-ground, as if the pro- 
verb held here — OtU of sight out of mind. Does the author in 
question conceive that no one would ever think of his poetry, 
unless he forced it upon them by repeating it himself? Does he 
believe all competition, all allowance of another's merit, fatal to 
him ? Must he, like Moody in the Country Girl, lock up the 
faculties of his admirers in ignorance of all other fine things, 
painting, music, the antique, lest they should play truant to him ? 
Methinks, such a proceeding implies no good opinion of his own 
genius or their taste : — it is deficient in dignity and in decorum. 
Surely if any one is convinced of the reaUty of an acquisition, 
he can bear not to have it spoken of every minute. If he knows 
he has an undoubted superiority in any respect, he will not be 
imeasy because every one he meets is not in the secret, nor be 
staggered by the report of rival excellence. One of the first 
mathematicians and classical scholars of the day was mentioning 
it as a compliment to himself, that a cousin of his, a girl irom 

school, had said of him, " You know M is a very plain 

good sort of young man, but he is not any thing at all out of the 
common." L. H. once said to me, " I wonder I never heard you 
speak upon this subject before, which you seem to have studied 
a good deal." I answered, " Why, we were not reduced to that, 
ttolkiiwofP'— 
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There are persons, who, without being chargeable with the 
vice here spoken of, yet " stand accountant for as great a sin ;" 
though not dull and monotonous, they are vivacious mannerists 
in their conversation, and excessive egotists. Though they run 
over a thousand subjects in mere gaiety of heart, their delight 
still flows from one idea, namely, themselves. Open the book in 
what page you will, there is a frontispiece of themselves staring 
you in the face. They are a sort of Jacks o' the Greeny with a 
sprig of laurel, a little tinsel, and a little smut, but still playing 
antics and keeping in incessant motion, to attract attention and 
extort your pittance of approbation. Whether they talk of the 
town or the country, poetry or politics, it comes to much the 
same thing. If they talk to you of the town, its diversions, " its 
palaces, its ladies, and its pomp," they are the delight, the grace, 
and ornament of it. If they are describing the charms of the 
country, they give no account of any individual spot or object, 
or source of pleasure, but the circumstance of their being there. 
" With them conversing, we forget all place, all seasons, and 
their change." They, perhaps, pluck a leaf or a flower, patronize 
it, and hand it to you to admire, but select no one feature of 
beauty or grandeur to dispute the palm of perfection with their 
own persons. Their rural descriptions are mere landscape 
back.grounds, with their own portraits in an engaging attitude 
in front. They are not observing or enjoying the scene, but 
doing the honours as masters of the ceremonies of nature, and 
arbiters of elegance to all humanity. If they tell a love-tale of 
enamoured princesses, it is plain they fancy themselves the hero 
of the piece. If they discuss poetry, their encomiums still turn 
on something genial and unsophijsticated, meaning their own 
style : if they enter into politics, it is understood that a hint from 
them to the potentates of Europe is sufficient. In short, as a 
lover (talk of what you will) brings in his mistress at every turn, 
so these persons contrive to divert your attention to the same 
darling object — they are, in fact, in love with themselves ; and, 
like lovers, should be left to keep their own company. 
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ESSAY V. 

On the Ignorance of the Learned. 

" For the more lang:uages a man can speak, 
His talent has but sprung the greater leak : 
And, for the industry he has spent upon't, 
Must full as much some other vray discount. 
The Hebrew, Chaldee, and the Syriac, 
Do, like their letters, set men's reason back, 
And turn their wits that strive to understand it 
(Like those that write the characters) lefl-handed. 
Yet he that is but able to express 
No sense at all in several languages, 
Will pass for leameder than he that's known 
To speak the strongest reason in his own." 

The Author of Hudibras. 

The description of persons who have the fewest ideas of all 
others are mere authors and readers. It is better to be able 
neither to read nor write than to be able to do nothing else. A 
lounger who is ordinarily seen with a book in his hand, is (we 
may be almost sure) equally without the power or inclination to 
attend either to what passes around him, or in his own mind. 
Such a one may be said to carry his understanding about with 
him in his pocket, or to leave it at home on his library shelves. 
He is afraid of venturing on any train of reasoning, or of striking 
out any observation that is not mechanically suggested to him by 
passing his eyes over certain legible characters ; shrinks from 
the fatigue of thought, which, for want of practice, becomes 
insupportable to him ; and sits down contented with an endless 
wearisome succession of words and half-formed images, which 
fill the void of the mind, and continually efface one another. 
Learning is, in too many cases, but a foil to common sense ; a 
substitute for true knowledge. Books are less often made use of 
as '' 3pectacles" to look at nature with, than as blinds to keep 
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out its strong light and shifting scenery from weak eyes and in- 
dolent dispositions. The book-worm wraps himself up in his 
web of verbal generalities, and sees only the glimmering shadows 
of things reflected from the minds of others. Nature piUs him 
out* The impressions of real objects, stripped of the disguises 
of words and voluminous round-about descriptions, are blows that 
stagger him ; their variety distracts, their rapidity exhausts him ; 
and he turns from the bustle, the noise and glare and whirling 
motion of the world about him (which he has not an eye to follow 
in its fantastic changes, nor an understanding to reduce to fixed 
principles) to the quiet monotony of the dead languages, and the 
less startling and more intelligible combinations of the letters of 
the alphabet. It is well, it is perfectly well. " Leave me to my 
repose" is the motto of the sleeping and the dead. You might as 
well ask the paralytic to leap from his chair and throw away his 
crutch, or, without a miracle, to << take up his bed and walk," as 
expect the learned reader to lay down his book and think for 
himself. He clings to it for his intellectual support ; and his 
dread of being left to himself is like the horror of a vacuum. He 
can only breathe a learned atmosphere, as other men breathe 
common air. He is a borrower of sense. He has no ideas of 
his own, and must live on those of other people. The habit of 
supplying our ideas from foreign sources ^' enfeebles all internal 
strength of thought," as a course of dram-drinking destroys the 
tone of the stomach. The faculties of the mind, when not ex- 
erted, or when cramped by custom and authority, become list- 
less, torpid, and unfit for the purposes of thought or action. Can 
we wonder at the languor and lassitude which is thus produced 
by a life of learned sloth and ignorance ; by poring over lines 
and syllables that excite little more idea or interest than if they 
were the characters of an unknown tongue, till the eye closes on 
vacancy, and the book drops from the feeble hand! I would 
rather be a wood-cutter, or the meanest hind, that all day 
" sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and at night sleeps in Elysium," 
than wear out my life so, 'twixt dreaming and awake. The 
learned author differs from the learned student in this, that the 
one transcribes what the other reads. The learned are mere 
literary drudges. If you set them upon original composition, 
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their heads turn, they know not where they are. The indefati- 
gable readers of books are like the everlasting copiers of pictures, 
who, when they attempt to do any thing of their own, lind 
they want an eye quick enough, a hand steady enough, and 
colours bright enough, to trace the living forms of nature. 

Any one who has passed through the regular gradations of a 
classical education, and is not made a fool by it, may consider 
himself as having had a very narrow escape, ^t is an old remark, 
that boys who shine at school do not make the greatest figure 
when they grow up and con>e out into the world. ^^ The things, in 
fact, which a boy is set to learn at school, and on which his suc- 
cess depends, are things which do not require the exercise either 
of the highest or the most useful faculties of the mind. Memory 
(and that of the lowest kind) is the chief faculty called into play, 
in conning over and repeating lessons by rote in grammar, in lan- 
guages, in geography, arithmetic, &c., so that he who has the 
most of this technical memory, with the least turn for other things, 
which have a stronger and more natural claim upon his childish 
attention, will make the most forward school-boy. The jargon 
containing the definitions of the parts of speech, the rules for 
casting up an account, or the inflections of a Greek verb, can 
have no attraction to the tyro of ten years old, except as they are 
imposed as a task upon him by others, or from his feeling the 
want of sufficient relish or amusement in other things. A lad 
with a sickly constitution, and no very active mind, who can just 
retain what is pointed out to him, and has neither sagacity to dis- 
tinguish nor spirit to enjoy for himself, will generally be at the 
head of his form. An idler at school, on the other hand, is one 
who has high health and spirits, who has the free use of his limbs, 
with all his wits about him, who feels the circulation of his blood 
and the motion of his heart, who is ready to laugh and cry in a 
breath, and who had rather chase a ball or a butterfly, feel the 
open air in his face, look at the fields or the sky, follow a wind- 
ing path, or enter with eagerness into all the little conflicts and 
interests of his acquaintances and friends, than doze over a musty 
spelling-book, repeat barbarous distichs afler his master, sit so 
many hours pinioned to a writing-desk, and receive his reward 
for the loss of time and pleasure in paltry prize-medals at Christ* 
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mas and Midsummer. There is indeed a degree of stupidity 
which prevents children from learning the usual lessons, or ever 
arriving at these puny academic honours. But what passes for 
stupidity is much oftener a want of interest, of a sufficient motive 
to fix the attention, and force a reluctant application to the dry 
and unmeaning pursuits of school-learning. The best capacities 
are as much above this drudgery, as the dullest are beneath it. 
Our men of the greatest genius have not been most distinguished 
for their acquirements at school or at the university. 

" Th* enthusiast Fancy was a truant ever." 

Gray and Collins were among the instances of this wayward 
disposition. Such persons do not think so highly of the advan- 
tages, nor can they submit their imaginations so servilely to the 
trammels of strict scholastic discipline. There is a certain kind 
anci degree of intellect in which words take root, but into which 
things have not power to penetrate. A mediocrity of talent, with 
a certain slenderness of moral constitution, is the soil that pro- 
duces the most brilliant specimens of successful prize-essayists 
and Greek epigrammatists. It should not be forgotten, that the 
most equivocal character among modern politicians was the 
cleverest boy at Eton. 

Learning is the knowledge of that which is not generally known 
to others, and which we can only derive at second-hand from books 
or other artificial sources. The knowledge of that which is be- 
fore us or about us, which appeals to our experience, passions, 
and pursuits, to the bosoms and businesses of men, is not learn- 
ing. Learning is the knowledge of that which none but the 
learned know. He is the most learned man who knows the most 
of what is farthest removed from common life and actual obser- 
vation, that is of the least practical utility, and least liable to be 
brought to the test of experience, and that, having been handed 
down through the greatest number of intermediate stages, is the 
most full of uncertainty, difficulties, and contradictions. It is 
seeing with the eyes of others, hearing with their ears, and pin- 
ning our faith on their understandings. The learned man prides 
himself in the knowledge of names and dates, not of men or 
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things. He thinks and cares nothing about his next-door neigh, 
hours, but he is deeply read in the tribes and casts cif the Hindoos 
and Calmuc Tartars. He can hardly find his way into the next 
street, though he is acquainted with the exact dimensions of Con- 
stantinople and Pekin. He does not know whether his oldest 
acquaintance is a knave or a fool, but he can pronounce a pomp- 
ous lecture on all the principal characters in history. He cannot 
tell whether an object is black or white, round or square, and yet 
he is a professed master of the laws of optics and the rules of 
perspective. He knows as much of what he talks about, as a 
blind man does of colours. He cannot give a satisfactory answer 
to the plainest question, nor is he ever in the right in any one of 
his opinions, upon any one matter of fact that really comes before 
him, and yet he gives himself out for an infallible judge on all 
those points of which it is impossible that he or any other person 
living should know anything but by conjecture. He is expeft in 
all the dead and in most of the living languages ; but he can , 
neither speak his own fluently, nor write it correctly. A person 
of this class, the second Greek scholar of his day, undertook to 
point out several solecisms in Milton's Latin style ; and in his 
own performance there is hardly a sentence of common English. 

Such was Dr. '•. Such is Dr. . Such was not Person. 

He was an exception that confirmed the general rule, — a man 
that, by uniting talents and knowledge with learning, made the 
distinction between them more striking and palpable. 

A mere scholar, who knows nothing but books, must be ignorant 
even of them. " Books do not teach the use of books." How 
should he know anything of a work, who knows nothing of the 
subject of it ? The learned pedant is conversant with books only 
as they are made of other books, and those again of others, with- 
out end. He parrots those who have parroted others. He can 
translate the same word into ten different languages, but he knows 
nothing of the ifdng which it means in any one of them. He stufis 
his head with authorities built on authorities, with quotations 
quoted from quotations, while he locks up his senses, his under- 
standing, and his heart. He is unacquainted with the maxims 
and manners of the world ; he is to seek in the characters of in- 
4 
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dividuals. He sees no beauty in the face of nature or of art. 
To him " the mighty world of eye and ear" is hid ; and " know- 
ledge," except at one entrance, " quite shut out." His pride takes 
part with his ignorance ; and his self-importance rises with the 
number of things of which he does not know the value, and which 
he therefore despises as unworthy of his notice. He knows nothing 
of pictures ; — " of the colouring of Titian, the grace of Raphael, 
the purity of Domenichino, the corregiescity of Correggio, the 
learning of Poussin, the airs of Guido, the taste of the Caracci, 
or the grand contour of Michael Angelo,"— of all those glories 
of the Italian and miracles of the Flemish school, which have 
filled the eyes of mankind with delight, and to the study and imi- 
tation of which thousands have in vain devoted their lives. These 
are to him as if they had never been, a mere dead letter, a by- 
word ; and no wonder : for he neither sees nor understands their 
prototypes in nature. A print of Rubens's Watering-place, or 
Claude's Enchanted Castle, may be hanging on the walls of his 
room for months without his once perceiving them ; and if you 
point them out to him, he will turn away from them. The lan- 
guage of nature or of art (which is another nature) is one that he 
does not understand. He repeats indeed the names of Apelles and 
Phidias, because they are to be found in classic authors, and boasts 
of their works as prodigies, because they no longer exist ; or when 
he sees the finest remains of Grecian art actually before him in 
the Elgin marbles, takes no other interest in them than as they 
lead to a learned dispute, and (which is the same thing) a quarrel 
about the meaning of a Greek particle. He is equally ignorant 
of music ; he " knows no touch of it," from the strains of the all- 
accomplished Mozart to the shepherd's pipe upon the mountain. 
His ears are nailed to his books ; and deadened with the sound 
of the Greek and Latin tongues, and the din and smithery of 
school. learning. Does he know anything more of poetry ? He 
knows the number of feet in a verse, and of acts in a play ; but 
of the soul or spirit he knows nothing. He can turn a Greek ode 
into English, or a Latin epigram into Greek verse, but whether 
either is worth the trouble, he leaves to the critics. Doe;? he 
understand <' the act and practique part of life" better than ^ the 
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tlieorique?" No. He knows no liberal or mechanic art; no 
trade or occupation ; no game of skill or chance. Learning << has 
no skill in surgery," in agriculture, in building, in working in 
wood or in iron ; it cannot make any instrument of labour, or use 
it when made ; it cannot handle the plough or the spade, or the 
chisel or the hammer ; it knows nothing of hunting or hawking, 
fishing or shooting, of horses or dogs, of fencing or dancing, or 
cudgel-playing, or bowls, or cards, or tennis, or anything else. 
The learned professor of all arts and sciences cannot reduce any 
one of them to practice, though he may contribute an account of 
them to an Encyclopeedia. He has not the use of his hands or 
of his feet ; he can neither run, nor walk, nor swim ; and he 
considers all those who actually understand and can exercise any 
of these arts of hodf or mind, as vulgar and mechanical men ; — 
though to know almost any one of them in perfection requires 
long time and practice, with powers originally fitted, and a turn 
of mind particularly devoted to them. It does not require more 
than this to enable the learned candidate to arrive, by painful 
study, at a Doctor's degree and a fellowship, and to eat, drink, 
and sleep the rest of his life ! 

The thing is plain. All that men really understand, is con- 
fined to a very small compass ; to their daily affairs and experi- 
ence ; to what they have an opportunity to know, and motives to 
study or practise. " The rest is affectation and imposture. The 
common people have the use of their limbs ; for they live by 
their labour or skill. They understand their own business, and 
the characters of those they have to deal with ; for it is neces- 
sary that they should. They have eloquence to express their 
passions, and wit at will to express their contempt and provoke 
laughter. Their natural use of speech is not hung up in monu- 
mental mockery, in an obsolete language ; nor is their sense of 
what is ludicrous, or readiness at finding out allusions to express 
it, buried in collections of Anas, You will hear more good 
thi\igs on the outside of a stage-coach from London to Oxford, 
than if you were to pass a twelvemonth with the Undergraduates 
or Meads of Colleges of that famous university ; and more home 
truths are to be learnt from listening to a noisy debate in an ale- 
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house, than from attending to a formal one in the House of Com- 
mons. An elderly country gentlewoman will often know more 
of character, and be able to illustrate it by more amusing anec- 
dotes taken from the history of what has been said, done, and 
gossiped in a country town for the last fifty years, than the best 
blue-stocking of the age will be able to glean from that sort of 
learning which consists in an acquaintance with all the novels 
and satirical poems published in the same period. People in 
towns, indeed, are woefully deficient in a knowledge of charac- 
ter, which they see only in the bust, not as a whole-length. Peo- 
ple in the country not only know all that has happened to a man, 
but trace his virtues or vices, as they do his features, in their de- 
scent through several generations, and solve some contradiction 
in his behaviour by a cross in the breed, half a century ago. 
The learned know nothing of the matter, either in town or coun. 
try. Above all, the mass of society have common sense, which 
the learned in all ages want. The vulgar are in the right when 
they judge for themselves ; they are wrong when they trust to 
their blind guides. The celebrated non-conformist divine, Bax- 
ter, was almost stoned to death by the good women of Kidder- 
minster, for asserting from the pulpit that " hell was paved with 
infants' skulls ;" but by the force of argument, and of learned 
quotations from the Fathers, the reverend preacher at length 
prevailed over the scruples of his congregation, and over reason 
and humanity. 

Such is the use which has been made of human learning. 
The labourers in this vineyard seem as if it was their object to 
confound all common sense, and the distinctions of good and evil, 
by means of traditional maxims and preconceived notions, taken 
upon trust, and increasing in absurdity with increase of age. They 
pile hypothesis on hypothesis, mountain-high, till it is impossible to 
come at the plain truth on any question. They see things, not as 
they are, but as they find them in books ; and " wink and shut their 
apprehensions up," in order that they may discover nothing to 
interfere with their prejudices, or convince them of their absur- 
dity. It might be supposed, that the height of human wisdom 
consisted in maintaining contradictions, and rendering nonsense 
sacred. There is no dogma, however fierce or foolish, to which 
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these persons have not set their seals, and tried to impose on 
the understandings of their followersj^ as the will of Heaven, 
clothed with all the terrors and sanctions of religion. How lit- 
tle has the human understanding been directed to find out the 
true and useful ! How much ingenuity has been thrown away 
in the defence of creeds and systems ! How much time and 
talents have been wasted in theological controversy, in law, in 
politics, in verbal criticism, in judicial astrology, and in finding 
out the art of making gold ! What actual benefit do we, reap 
from the writings of a Laud or a Whitgift, or of Bishop Bull or 
Bishop Waterland, or Prideaux* Connections, or Beausobre, or 
Calmet, or St. Augustine, or Puffendorf, or Vattel, or from the 
more literal but equally learned and unprofitable labours of 
Scaliger, Cardan, and Scioppius ? How many grains of sense 
are there in their thousand folio or quarto volumes? What 
would the world lose, if they were committed to the fiames to- 
morrow ? Or are they not already " gone to the vault of all the 
Capulets ?" Yet all these were oracles in their time, and would 
have scoffed at you or me, at common sense and human nature, 
for differing with them. It is our turn to laugh now. 
. To conclude this subject. The most sensible people to be met 
with in society are men of business and of the world, who argue 
from what they see and know, >st^ad of spinning cobweb dis- 
tinctions of what things ought to be.. Women have often more of 
what is called ^ood sense than men. iT^hey have fewer preten- 
sions ; are less implicated in theories ; and judge of objects 
more from their immediate and involuntary impression on the 
mind, and, therefore, more truly and naturally. They cannot 
reason wrong ; for they do not reason at all. They do not think 
or speak by rule ; and they have in general more eloquence and 
wit, as well as sense, on that account. By their wit, sense, and 
eloquence together, they generally contrive to govern their hus- 
bands. Their style, when they write to their friends, (not for the 
booksellers,) is better than that of most authors. Uneducated 
people have most exuberance of invention, and the greatest 
freedom from prejudice. Shakespear's was evidently an unedu- 
cated mind, both in the freshness of his imagination, and in the 
variety of his views ; as Milton's was scholastic, in the texture 
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both of his thoughts and feelings. Shakespear had not been ac- 
customed to write themes at school in favour of virtue or against 
vice. To this we owe the unaffected, but healthy tone of his 
dramatic morality. If we wish to know the force of human 
genius, we should read Shakespear. If we wish to see the insig- 
nificance of human learning, we may study his commentators. 
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ESSAY VI. 

On Will-Making:. 

Fbw things show the human character in a more ridiculous light' 
than the circumstance of will-making. It is the latest opportu- 
nity we have of exercising the natural perversity of the disposi- 
tion, and we take care to make a good use of it. We husband it 
with jealousy ; put it ofT as long as we can ; and then employ 
every precaution that the 'world shall be no gainer by our deaths. 
This last act of our lives seldom belies the former tenor of them, 
for stupidity, caprice, and unmeaning spite. All that we seem to 
think of is to manage matters so (in settling accounts with those 
who are unmannerly enough to survive us) as to do as little 
good, and to plague and disappoint as many people as possible. 

Some persons have a superstition on the subject of making 
their last will and testament, and think that when every thing is 
ready signed and sealed, there is nothing further left to delay their 
departure. I have heard of an instance of one person who, 
having a feeling of this kind on his mind, and being teazed into 
making his will by those about him, actually fell ill with pure 
apprehension, and thought he was going to die in good earnest, 
but having executed the deed over-night, awoke, to his great sur- 
prise, the next morning, and found himself as well as ever he 
was.* An elderly gentleman possessed of a good estate and the 
same idle notion, and who found himself in a dangerous way, was 

* A poor woman at Pl3rmouth, who did not like the formality, or could not 
afford the expense of a will, thought to leave what little property she had in 
wearing-apparel and household moveables to her friends and relations, viv^ 
voce, and before Death stopped her breath. She gave and willed away (of her 
proper authority) her chair and table to one, her bed to another, an old cloak 
to a third, a nightrcap and petticoat to a fourth, and so on. The old crones 
■at weeping round, and soon after carried off all they could lay their hands 
upon, and left their benefiictreis to her fate. They were no sooner gone than 
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anxious to do this piece of justice to those who remained behind 
him, but when it came to the point, his heart failed him, and his 
nervous fancies returned in full force :— even on his death-bed, 
he still held back and was averse to sign what he looked upon as 
his own death-warrant, and just at the last gasp, amidst the 
anxious looks and silent upbraidings of friends and relatives that 
surrounded him, he summoned resolution to hold out his feeble 
hand, which was guided by others to trace his name, and he fell 
back — a corpse ! If there is any pressing reason for it, that is, if 
' any particular person would be relieved from a state of harass- 
ing uncertainty, or materially benefitted by their making a will, 
the old and infirm (who do not like to be put out of their way) 
generally make this an excuse to themselves for putting it oft* to 
the very last moment, probably till it is too late : or where this is 
sure to make the greatest number of blank faces, contrive to give 
their friends the slip, without signifying their final determination 
in their favour. Where some unfortunate individual has been 
kept long in suspense, who has been perhaps sought out for that 
very purpose, and who may be in a great measure dependent on 
this as a last resource, it is nearly a certainty that there will be no 
will to be found ; no trace, no sign to discover whether the person 
dying thus intestate ever had any intention of the sort, or why 
they relinquished it. This is to bespeak the thoughts and imagi- 
nations of others for victims after we are dead, as well as their 
persons and expectations for hangers-on while we are living. A 
celebrated beauty of the middle of the last century, towards its 
close sought out a female relative, the friend and companion of 
her youth, who had lived during the forty years of their separa. 
tion in rather straitened circumstances, and in a situation which 
admitted of some alleviations. Twice they met after that long 
lapse of time— once her relation visited her in the splendour of 
a rich old family-mansion, and once she crossed the country to 
become an inmate of the humble dwelling of her early and only 
remaining friend. What was this for ? Was it to revive the 
image of her youth in the pale and care-worn face of her friend ? 

she unexpectedly recovered, and sent to have her things back again ; but not 
one of them could she get, and she was left without a rag to her back, or a 
fiiend to condole with her. 
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Or was it to display the decay of her charms and recall her 
long- forgotten triumphs to the memory of the only person who 
could bear witness to them ? Was it to show the proud remains 
of herself to those who remembered or had often heard what she 
was — her skin like shrivelled alabaster, her emaciated features 
chiseled by nature's finest hand, her eyes that when a smile 
lighted them up, still shone like diamonds, the vermilion hues 
that still bloomed among wrinkles? Was it to talk of bone-lace, 
of the flounces and brocades of the last century, of race- balls in 
the year 1762, and of the scores of lovers that had died at her 
feet, and to set whole counties in a flame again, only, with a 
dream of faded beauty ? Whether it was for this, or whether 
she meant to leave her friend any thing (as was indeed expected, 
all things considered, not without reason) nobody knows — for she 
never breathed a syllable on the subject herself, and died without 
a will. The accomplished coquet of twenty, who had pampered 
hopes only to kill them, who had kindled rapture with a look and 
extinguished it with a breath, could find no better employment at 
seventy than to revive the fond recollections and raise up the 
drooping hopes of her kinswoman, only to let them fall — to rise 
no more. Such is the delight we have in trifling with and tan- 
talizing the feelings of others by the exquisite refinements, the 
studied sleights of love or friendship ! 

^ When a property is actually bequeathed, supposing the cir- 
cumstances of the case and the usages of society to leave a 
practical discretion to the testator, it is most frequently in such 
portions as can be of the least service. Where there is much 
already, much is given ; where much is wanted, little or nothing. 
Poverty invites a sort of pity, a miserable dole of assistance ; ne- 
cessity is dismissed with neglect and scorn ; wealth attracts and 
allures to itself more wealth, by natural association of ideas, or 
by that innate love of inequality and injustice, which is the fa- 
vourite principle of the imagination. Men like to collect money 
into large heaps in their life-time : they like to leave it in 
large heaps after they are dead. They grasp it into their own 
hands, not to use it for their own good, but to hoard, to lock it 
up, to make an object, an idol, and a wonder of it. Do you ex- 
pect them to distribute it so as to do others good ; that they will 
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like those who come afler them better than themselves ; that if 
they were willing to j)inch and starve themselves, they will not 
deliberately defraud their sworn friends and nearest kindred of 
what would be of the utmost use to them ? No, they will thrust 
their heaps of gold and silver into the hands of others (as their 
proxies,) to keep for them untouched, still increasing, still of no 
use to any one, but to pamper pride and avarice, to glitter in the 
huge, watchful, insatiable eye of fancy, to be deposited as a new 
offering at the shrine of Mammon, their God — ^this is with them 
to put it to its intelligible and proper use, this is fulfilling a sacred, 
indispensable duty, this cheers them in the solitude of the grave, 
and throws a gleam of satisfaction across the stony eye of death. 
But to think of frittering it down, of sinking it in charity, of 
throwing it away on the idle claims of humanity, where it would 
no longer peer in monumental pomp over their heads ; and that 
too when on the point of death themselves^ in articulo mortis, oh ! 
it would be madness, waste, extravagance, impiety! Thus 
worldlings feel and argue without knowing it ; and while they 
fancy they are studying their own interest or that of some booby 
successor, their alter idem, are but the dupes and puppets of a 
favourite idea, a phantom, a prejudice, that must be kept up 
somewhere (no matter where), if it still plays before and haunts 
their imagination while they have sense or understanding left 
— ^to cling to their daVling follies. 

There was a remarkable instance of this tendency to the heap, 
this desire to cultivate an abstract passion for wealth, in a will 
of one of the Thellusons some time back. This will went to 
keep the greater part of a large property from the use of the na- 
tural heirs and next-of-kin for a length of time, and to let it ac- 
cumulate at compound interest in such a way and so long, that 
it would at last amount up in value to the purchase-money of a 
whole county. The interest accruing from the funded property 
or the rent of the lands at certain periods, was to be employed to 
purchase other estates, other parks and manors in the neighbour- 
hood or farther off, so that the prospect of the future demesne 
that was to devolve at some- distant time to the unborn lord of 
acres, swelled and enlarged itself, like a sea, circle without cir- 
cle, vista beyond vista, till the imagination was staggered, and 
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the mind exhausted. Now here was a scheme for the accumuia. 
tion of wealth and for laying the foundation of family-aggrandise- 
ment purely imaginary, romantic— ^ne might almost say, disin- 
terested. The vagueness, the magnitude, the remoteness of the 
object, the resolute sacrifice of all immediate and gross advan- 
tages, clothe it with the privileges of an abstract idea, so that the 
project has the air of a fiction or of a story in a novel. It was 
an instance of what might be called posthumous avarice, like 
the love of posthumous fame. It had little more to do with selfish- 
ness than if the testator had appropriated the same sums in the 
same way to build a pyramid, to construct an aqueduct, to en- 
dow an hospital, or effect any other patriotic or merely fantastic 
purpose. He wished to heap up a pile of wealth (millions of 
acres) in the dim horizon of future years, that could be of no 
use to him or to those with whom he was connected by positive 
and personal ties, but as a crotchet of the brain, a gew.gaw of the 
fancy.* Yet to enable himself to put this scheme in execution, 
he had perhaps toiled and watched all his life, denied himself 
rest, food, pleasure, liberty, society, and persevered with the pa- 
tience and self-denial of a martyr. I have insisted on this point 
the more, to show how much of the imaginary and speculative 
there is interfused even in those passions and purposes which 
have not the good of others for their object, and how little reason 
this honest citizen and builder of castles in the air would have 
had to treat those who devoted themselves to the pursuit of fame, 
to obloquy and persecution for the sake of truth and liberty, or 
who sacrificed their lives for their country in a just cause, as 
visionaries and enthusiasts, who did not understand what was 
properly due to their own interest and the securing of the main- 
chance. Man is not the creature of sense and selfishness, even 
iiuthose pursuits which grow up out of that origin, so much as of 
imagination, custom, passion, whim, and humour. 

I have heard of a singular instance of a will made by a person 
who was addicted to a habit of lying. He was so notorious for 
this propensity (not out of spite or cunning, but as a gratuitous 

♦ The law of primogeniture has ita orig;in in the principle here stated, the 
desiie of perpetuating some one palpable and prominent proof of wealth 
mud power. 
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exercise of invention), that from a child no one could ever be- 
lieve a syllable he uttered. From the want of any dependence 
to be placed on him, he became the jest and by-word of the 
school where he was brought up. The last act of his life did not 
disgrace him. For having gone abroad, and falling into a 
dangerous decline, he was advised to return home. He paid all 
that he was worth for his passage, went on ship-board, and em- 
ployed the few remaining days he had to live in making and ex- 
ecuting his will ; in which he bequeathed large estates in differ- 
ent parts of England, money in the funds, rich jewels, rings, and 
all kinds of valuables, to his old friends and acquaintance, who 
not knowing how far the force of nature could go, were not for 
some time convinced that all this fairy wealth had never had an 
existence any where but in the idle coinage of his brain, whose 
whims and projects were no more! — Tha extreme keeping in this 
character is only to be accounted for by supposing such an origi- 
nal constitutional levity as made truth entirely indifferent to him, 
and the serious importance attached to it by others an object of 
perpetual sport and ridicule ! 

The art of will-making chiefly consists in baffling the impor- 
tunity of expectation. I do not so much find fault with this 
when it is done as a punishment and oblique satire on servility 
and selfishness. It is in that case Diamond cvi Diamond — a trial 
of skill between the legacy-hunter and the legacy-maker, which 
shall fool the other. The cringing toad-eater, the officious tale- 
bearer, is perhaps well paid for years of obsequious attendance 
with a bare mention and a mourning-ring ; nor can I think that 
Gil Bias' library was not quite as much as the coxcombry of his 
pretensions deserved. There are some admirable scenes in Ben 
Jonson's Volpone, showing the humours of a legacy-hunter, and 
the different ways of putting him off with excuses and assuranc#8 
of not being forgotten. Yet it is hardly right, after all, to en- 
courage this kind of pitiful, bare-faced intercourse without mean- 
ing to pay for it ; as the coquet has no right to jilt the lovers she 
has trifled with. Flattery and submission are marketable com- 
modities like any other, have their price, and ought ^scarcely to 
be obtained under false pretences. If we see through and des- 
pise the wretched creature that attempts to impose on our credu* 
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lity, we can at any time dispense with his services : if we are 
soothed by this mockery of respect and friendship, why not in- 
demnify him like any other drudge, or as we satisfy the actor 
who performs a part in a play by our particular desire ? But 
often these premeditated disappointments are as unjust as they 
are cruel, and are marked with circumstances of indignity, in 
proportion to the worth of the object. The suspecting, the 
taking it for granted that your name is down in a will, is sufficient 
provocation to have it struck out : the hinting at an obligation, 
the consciousness of it on the part of the testator, will make him 
determined to avoid the formal acknowledgment of it, at any 
expense. The disinheriting of relations is mostly for venial of- 
fences, not for base actions : we punish out of pique, to revenge 
some instance in which we have been disappointed of our wills, 
some act of disobedience to what had no reasonable ground to go 
upon : and we are obstinate in adhering to our resolution, as it 
was sudden and rash, and doubly bent on asserting our authority 
in what we have least right to interfere in. It is the wound in- 
flicted upon our self-love, not the stain upon the character of the 
thoughtless offender, that calls for condign punishment. Crimes, 
vices, may go unchecked, or unnoticed : but it is the laughing at 
our weaknesses, or thwarting our humours, that is never to be for- 
gotten. It is not the errors of others, but our own miscalculations, 
on which we wreak our lasting vengeance. It is ourselves that 
we cannot forgive. In the will of Nicholas Gimcrack, the vir- 
tuoso recorded in the Tatler, we learn, among other items, that his 
eldest son is cut off with a single cockle-shell for his undutiful 
behaviour in laughing at his little sister whom his father kept 
preserved in spirits of wine. Another of his relations has a col- 
lection of grasshoppers bequeathed him, as in the testator's opin- 
ion an adequate reward and acknowledgment due to his merit. 
The whole will of the said Nicholas Gimcrack, Esq., is a curious 
document and exact picture of the mind of the worthy virtuoso 
defunct,* where his various follies, littlenesses, and quaint 

* It is as follows : 

" T%e WiU of a Virtmso, 
** I, JXkHaOM OioMneki hmg in sound HmIUi of Mind, bat in 
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humours are set forth, as orderly and distinct as his butterflies' 
wings and cockle-shells and skeletons of fleas in glass-cases. 

We often successfully try in this way to give the finishing 
stroke to our pictures, hang up our weaknesses in perpetuity, 
and embalm our mistakes ui the memories of others. 

"Even from the tomb the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires." 

I shall not speak here of unwarrantable commands imposed 
upon survivors, by which they were to carry into eflect the sul- 

Weakness of Body, do by this my Last Will and Testament bequeath my 
worldly Goods and Chattels in Manner following: 
ImprimiSf To my dear Wife, 

One Box of Butterflies, 
One Drawer of Shells, 
A Female Skeleton, 
A dried Cockatrice. 
Itenif To my Daughter Elizabeth^ 
My Receipt for preserving dead Caterpillars. 
As also my Preparations of Winter May-Dew, and Embryo Pickle. 
It€7n^ To my little Daughter jPanwy, 
Three Crocodile's Eggs. 
And upon the Birth of her first Child, if she marries with her Mother's 

Consent, 
The Nest of a Humming-Bird. 
Itenij To my eldest Brother, as an Acknowledgment for the Lands he has 
vested in my Son Charles, I bequeath 
My last Year's- Collection of Grasshoppers. 
Jlem, To his Daughter SusfrnnUy being his only Child, I bequeath my 
English Weeds pasted on Royal Paper, 
With my large Folio o{ Indian Cabbage. 

Having fiilly provided for my Nephew Isaac, by making over to hini, some 
Years since, 

A Homed ScarabiBiiSf 

The Skin of a Rattle-Snake, and 

The mummy of an Egyptian King, 
I make no further Provision for him in this my Will. 

My eldest Son John having spoken disrespectfully of his little Sister, whom 
I keep by me in Spirits of Wine, and in many other Instances behaved 
himself undutifully towards me, I do disinherit, and wholly cut off from any 
Part of this my Personal Estate, by giving him a single Cockle-Shell 

To my Second Son Charles^ I give and bequeath all my Flowers, Plants, 
Miatrala, Uom^ ShflUs, Pebbles, W^^Mm, Beetlae, BoUttfliae, CateipUkn, 

I 
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leu and revengeful purposes of unprincipled men, after they had 
breathed their last : but we meet with continual examples of the 
desire to keep up the farce (if not the tragedy) of life, after we, 
the performers in it, have quitted the stage, and to have our 
parts rehearsed by proxy. We thus make a caprice immortal, 
a peculiarity proverbial. Hence we see the number of legacies 
and fortunes left, on condition that the legatee shall take the 
name and style of the testator, by which device we provide for 
the continuance of the sounds that formed our names — and endow 
them with an estate, that they may be repeated with proper re- 
spect. In the Memoirs of an Heiress, all the difficulties of the 
plot turn on the necessity imposed by a clause in her uncle's 
will, that her future husband should take the family-name of 
Beverley. Poor Cecilia ! What delicate perplexities she was 
thrown into by this improvident provision ; and with what minute, 
endless, intricate distresses has the fair authoress been enabled 
to harrow up the reader on this account ! There was a Sir 
Thomas Dyot in the reign of Charles II., who left the whole 
range of property which forms Dyot-street in St. Giles's and the 
neighbourhood, on the sole and express condition that it should 
be appropriated entirely to that sort of buildings, and to the re- 
ception of that sort of population, which still keep undisputed, un- 
divided possession of it. The name was changed the other day 
to George-street, as a more genteel appellation, which, I should 
think, is an indirect forfeiture of the estate. This Sir Thomas 
Dyoi I should be disposed to put upon the list of old English wor- 
thies — as humane, liberal, and no flincher from what he took in 
his head. He was no common- place man in his line. He was 
the best commentator on that old-fashioned text — "The foxes 
have holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the son of 
man hath not where to lay his head." — We find some that are 
curious in the mode in which they shall be buried, and others 

Grasshoppers, and Vermin, not above specified : As also all my Monsters, 
botli wet and dry, making the Said ChaHes whole and sole Executor of this 
my Last Will and Testament, he paying or causing to be paid the aforesaid 
Legacies within the Space of Six Months after my Decease. And I do 
hereby revoke all other Willi whatsoever by me formerly made."*— Tatleb, 
Vol. IV., No. 21& 
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in the place. Lord Camelford had his remains buried under an 
ash-tree that grew on one of the mountains in Switzerland ; and 
Sir Francis Bourgeois had a little mausoleum built for him in the 
College at Dulwich, where he once spent a pleasant, jovial day 
with the Masters and Wardens.* It is, no doubt, proper to at- 
tend, except for good reasons to the contrary, to these sort of re- 
quests ; for by breaking faith with the dead, we loosen the confi- 
dence of the living. Besides, there is a stronger argument : we 
sympathise with the dead as well as with the living, and are bound 
to them by the most sacred of all ties, our own involuntary fel- 
low-feeling with others ! 

Thieves, as a last donation, leave advice to their friends, phy- 
sicians a nostrum, authors a manuscript work, rakes a confes- 
sion of their faith in the virtue of the sex — all, the last drivellings 
of their egotism and impdrtinence. One might suppose that if any 
thing could, the approach and contemplation of death might bring 
men to a sense of reason and self-knowledge. On the contrary, 
it seems only to deprive them of the little wit they had, and to 
make them even more the sport of their wilfulness and short- 
sightedness. Some men think that because they are going to be 
hanged, they are fully authorized to declare a future state of re- 
wards and punishments. All either indulge their caprices or 
cling to their prejudices. They make a desperate attempt to es- 
cape from reflection by taking hold of any whim or fancy that 
crosses their minds, or by throwing themselves implicitly on old 
habits and attachments. 

An old man is twice a child : the dying man becomes the pro- 
perty of his family. He has no choice left, and his voluntary 
power is merged in old saws and prescriptive usages. The pro- 
perty we have derived from our kindred reverts tacitly to them : 
and not to let it take its course, is a sort of violence done to na- 
ture as well as custom. The idea of property, of something in 
common, does not mix cordially with friendship, but is insepara- 

♦ Kellerman lately left his heart to.be buried in the field of Valmy, where 
the first great battle was fought in the year 1793, in Which the Allies were re- 
Dulsed. Oh ! might that heart prove the root from which the tree of Liberty 
may spring up and flourish once more, as the basil-tree grew and grew from 
the ohmshod head of Isabella's lover t 
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ble from near relationship. We owe a return in kind, where we 
feci no obligation for a favour ; and consign our possessions to 
our next of kin as mechanically as we lean our heads on the pil- 
low, and go out of the world in the same state of stupid amase- 
atient that we came into it ' 
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ESSAY Vll. 

On a Landscape of Nicolas Poussm. 

" And blind Orion hungry for the mom."— Keats. 

Orion, the subject of this landscape, was the classical Nimrod ; 
and is called by Homer, " a hunter of shadows, himself a shade." 
he was the son of Neptune ; and having lost an eye in some af- 
fray between the Grods and men, was told that if he would go to 
meet the rising sun, he would recover his sight. He is repre- 
sented setting out on his journey, with men on his shoulders to 
guide him, a bow in his hand, and Diana in the clouds greeting 
him. He stalks along, a. giant upon earth, and reels and falters 
in his gait, as if just awaked out of sleep, or uncertain of his 
way ; — ^you see his blindness, though his back is turned. • Mists 
rise around him, and veil the sides of the green forests ; earth 
is dank and fresh with dews, the " grey dawn and the Pleiades 
before him dance," and in the distance are seen the blue hills 
and sullen ocean. Nothing was ever more finely conceived or 
done. The picture breathes the spirit of the morning ; its mois- 
ture, its repose, its obscurity, wanting the miracle of light to kin- 
dle it into smiles : the whole is, like the- principal figure in it, " a 
forerunner of the dawn." The same atmosphere tinges and im- 
bues every object, the same dull light " shadowy sets off" the 
face of nature : one feeling of vastness, of strangeness, and of 
primeval forms, pervades the painter's canvas, and we are thrown 
back upon the first integrity of things. 

This great and learned man might be said lo see nature 
through the glass of time ; he alone has a right to be considered 
as the painter of classical antiquity. Sir Joshua has done him 
justice in this respect. He could give to the scenery of his he- 
roic fables the unimpaired look of original nanire, full, solid, 
iargOj luxiuiant} teeming with life and power ui deck it with 
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all the pomp of art, with temples and towers, and mythologic 
groves. His pictures " denote a foregone conclusion." He ap- 
plies nature to his purposes, works out her images according to 
the standard of his thoughts, embodies high fictions ; and the first 
conception being given, all the rest seems to grow out of, and be 
assimilated to it, by the unfailing process of a studious imagina- 
tion. Like his own Orion, he overlooks the surrounding scene, 
appears to " take up the isles as a very little thing, and to lay 
the earth in a balance." With a laborious and mighty grasp, 
he put nature into the mould of the ideal and antique ; and was 
among painters (more than any one else) what Milton was among 
poets. There is in both something of the same pedantry, the 
same stiffness, the same elevation, the same grandeur, the same 
mixture of art and nature, the same richness of borrowed mate- 
rials, the same unity of character. Neither the poet nor the 
painter lowered the subjects they treated, but filled up the outline 
in the fancy, and added strength and prominence to it ; and thus 
not only satisfied, but surpassed the expectations of the spectator 
and the reader. This should be held for the triumph and the 
perfection of works of art. To give us nature, such as we see 
it, is well and deserving of praise ; to give us nature such as we 
have never seen, but have often wished to see it, is better, and 
deserving of higher praise. He who can show the world in its 
first naked glory, with the hues of fancy spread over it, or in its 
high and palmy state, with the gravity of history stamped on the 
proud monuments of vanished empire, — ^who, by his *^ so potent 
art," can recall time past, transport us to distant places, and 
join the regions of imagination (a new conquest) to those of re- 
ality, — who teaches us not only what nature is, but what she has 
been, and is capable of being, — he who does this, and does it 
with simplicity^ with truth, and grandeur, is lord of nature and 
her powers ; and his mind is universal, and his art the master- 
art ! 

There is nothing in this " more than natural," if criticism 
could be persuaded to think so. The historic painter does not 
neglect or contravene nature, but follows her more closely up 
into her fantastic heights, or hidden recesses. He demonstrates 
what she would be in conceivable circumstances, and under im- 
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plied conditions. He " gives to airy nothing a local habitation/' 
not " a name." At his touch, words start up into images, 
thoughts become things. He clothes a dream, a phantom with 
form and colour, and the wholesome attributes of reality. His 
art is a second nature ; not a different one. There are those, in- 
deed, who think that not to copy nature, is the rule for attaining 
perfection. Because they cannot paint the objects which they 
have ieeUy they fancy themselves qualified to paint the ideas 
which they have not seen. But it is possible to fail in this latter 
and more difficult style of imitation, as well as in the former 
humbler one. The detection, it is true, is not so easy, because 
the objects are not so nigh at hand to compare ; and therefore 
there is more room both for false pretension and for self-deceit. 
They take an epic motto or subject, and conclude that the spirit 
is implied as a thing of course. They paint inferior portraits, 
maudlin lifeless faces, without ordinary expression, or one look, 
feature, or particle of nature in them, and think that this is to 
rise to the truth of history. They vulgarise and degrade what- 
ever is interesting or sacred to the mind, and suppose that they 
thus add to the dignity of their profession. They represent a 
face that seems as if no thought or feeling of any kind had ever 
passed through it, and would have you believe that this is the 
very sublime of expression, such as it would appear in heroes, or 
demi-gods of old, when rapture or agony was carried • to its 
height. They show you a landscape that looks as if the sun 
never shone upon it, and tell you that it is not modern — that so 
earth looked when Titan first kissed it with his rays. This is 
not the true ideal. It is not to fill the moulds of the imagination, 
but to deface and injure them : it is not to come up to, but to fall 
short of the poorest conception in the public mind. Such pic- 
tures should not be hung in the same room with that of Orion.* 

♦ Every thing tends to show the manner in which a great artist is formed. 
If any person could claim an exemption from the careful imitation of individ- 
ual objects, it was Nicolas Poussin. He studied the antique, but he also 
studied nature. "I have often admired," says Vignucl de Marvillc, who 
knew him at a late period of his life, " the love he had for his art Old as he 
was, I frequently saw him Among the ruins of ancient Rome, out in the Cam- 
pagna, or along the banks of the Tiber, sketching a scene that had pleased 
him ; and I often toet him with his handkerchief ftdl of ttones, mosoi or flow* 
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Poussin was, of all painters, the most poetical. He was the 
painter of ideas. No one ever told a story half so well ; nor so 
well knew what was capable of being told by the pencil. He 
seized on, and struck off with grace and precision, just that point 
of view which would be likely to catch the reader's fancy. 
There is a significance, a consciousness in whatever he does 
(sometimes a vice, but oftener a virtue) beyond any other paint- 
er. His Giants sitting on the tops of craggy mountains, as huge 
themselves, and playing idly on their Pan's-pipes, seem to have 
been seated there these three thousand years, and to know the 
beginning and the end of their own story. An infant Bacchus 
or Jupiter is big with his future destiny. Even inanimate and 
dumb things speak a language of their own. His snakes, the 
messengers of fate, are inspired with human intellect. His trees 
grow and expand their leaves in the air, glad of the rain, proud 
of the sun, awake to the winds of heaven. In his Plague of 
Athens, the very buildings seem stiff with horror. His picture 
of the Deluge is, perhaps, the finest historical landscape in the 
world. You see a waste of waters, wide, interminable : the sun 
is labouring, wan and weary, up the sky ; the clouds, dull and 
leaden, lie like a load upon the eye, and heaven and earth seem 
commingling into one confused mass ! His human figures are 
sometimes " o'er-informed " with this kind of feeling. Their ac- 
tions have too much gesticulation, and the set expression of the 
features borders too much on the mechanical and caricatured 
style. In this respect, they form a contrast to Raphael's, whose 

ers, whicl} he carried home, that he might copy them exactly from nature. 
One day I asked him how he had attained to such a degree of perfection, as to 
have gained so high a rank among the great painters of Italy 1 He answered, 
I HAVE NEGLECTED NOTHING." — See kis Life lately pubtUhed. It appears from 
this account that he had not fallen into a recent error, that Nature puts the 
man of genius out. As a contrast to the foregoing description, I might men- 
tion, that I remember an old gentleman once asking Mr. West in tlie Bri- 
tish Gallery, if he had ever been in Athens 1 To which the president made 
answer. No ; nor did he feel any great desire to go ; for that he thought he had 
as good an idea of the place from the Catalogue, as he could get by living 
tliere for any number of years. What would he have said, if any one had told 
him, he could get as good an idea of the subject of one of his great works from 
reading the catalogue of it, as from seeing the picture itself! Yet the answer 
VBs characteristic of the genius of the painter. 
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figures never appear to be sitting for their pictures, or to be con- 
scious of a spectator, or to have come from the painter's hand. 
In Nicolas Poussin, on the contrary, every thing seems to have 
a distinct understanding with the artist : " the very stoncb prate 
of their whereabout :" each object has its part and place as- 
signed, and is in a sort of compact with the rest of the picture. 
It is this conscious keeping, and, as it were, internal design, that 
gives their peculiar character to the works of our artist. There 
was a picture of Aurora in the British Gallery a year or two 
ago. It was a suffusion of golden light. The Goddess wore her 
saffron-coloured robes, and appeared just risen from the gloomy 
bed of old Tithonus. Her very steeds, milk-white, were tinged 
with the yellow dawn. It was a personification of the morning. 
— Poussin succeeded better in his classic than in his sacred sub- 
jects. The latter are comparatively heavy, forced, full of vio- 
lent contrasts of colour, of red, blue, and black, and without the 
true prophetic inspiration of the characters. But in his Pagan 
allegories and fables he was quite at home. The native gravity 
and native levity of the Frenchman were combined with Italian 
scenery and an antique gusto, and gave even to his colouring an 
air of learned indifference. He wants, in one respect, grace, 
form, expression ; but he has everywhere sense and meaning, 
perfect costume and propriety. His personages always belong 
to the class and time represented, and are strictly versed in the 
business in hand. His grotesque compositions in particular, his 
Nymphs and Fauns, are superior (at least, as far as style is con- 
cerned) even to those of Rubens. They are taken more imme- 
diately out of fabulous history. Rubens's Satyrs and Bacchantes 
have a more jovial and voluptuous aspect, are more drunk with 
pleasure, more full of animal spirits and riotous impulses ; thev 
laugh and bound along — 

*' Leaping like wanton kids in pleasant spring :" 

but those of Poussin have more of the intellectual part of the 
character, and seem vicious on reflection, and of set purpose. 
Bubens's are noble specimens of a class ; Poussin's are allegori- 
cal abstractions of the same class, with bodies less pampered, but 
with minds more secretly depraved. The Bacchanalian groups 
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of the Flemish painter were, however, his master-pieces in com. 
position. Witness those prodigies of colour, character, and ex- 
pression at Blenheim. In the more chaste and refined delineation 
of classic fable, Poussin was without a rival. Rubens, who was 
a match for him in the wild and picturesque, could not pretend 
to vie with the elegance and purity of thought in his picture of 
Apollo giving a poet a cup of water to drink, nor with the grace- 
fulness of design in the figure of a Nymph squeezing the juice of 
a bunch of grapes from her fingers (a rosy wine-press) which 
falls into the mouth of a chubby infant below. But, above all, 
who shall celebrate, in terms of fit praise, his picture of the shep- 
herds in the vale of Tempo going out in a fine morning of the 
spring, and coming to a tomb with this inscription : — ^Et ego in 
Arcadia vixi ! The eager curiosity of some, the expression of 
others who start back with fear and surprise, the clear breeze 
playing with the branches of the shadowing trees, " the valleys 
low, where the mild zephyrs use," the distant, uninterrupted, 
sunny prospects speak (and forever will speak on) of ages past 
to ages yet to come !* 

Pictures are a set of chosen images, a succession ot pleasant 
thoughts passing through the mind. It is a luxury to have the 
walls of our rooms hung round with them ; and no less so to have 
such a gallery in the mind, to con over the relics of ancient art 
bound up " within the book and volume of the brain, unmixed (if 
it were possible) with baser matter!" A life spent among pic- 
tures, in the study and the love of art, is a happy noiseless dream : 
or rather, it is to dream and to be awake at the same time ; for it 
has all " the sober certainty of waking bliss," with the romantic 
voluptuousness of a visionary and abstracted being. They are 
the bright consummate essences of things, and we may say that he 

" Who of these delights can judge and knows 
To interpose them oft, is not unwise." 

The Orion, which I have here taken occasion to descant upon, 
is one of a collection of excellent pictures, as this collection is 

• Poussin has repeated this subject more than once, and appears to have 
fuelled in its witcheries. I have before alluded to it 
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itself one of a series from the Old Masters, which have for some 
years past embrowned the walls of the British Gallery, and en- 
riched the public eye. What hues (those of nature mellowed by 
time) breathe around, as we enter ! What forms are there, woven 
into the memory ! What looks, which only the answering looks 
of the spectator can express ! What intellectual stores have been 
yearly poured forth from the shrine of ancient art ! The works 
are various, but the names the same — heaps of Rembrandt s 
frowning from the darkened walls, Rubens's glad gorgeous 
groups, Titian's more rich and rare, Claude's always'exquisite, 
sometimes beyond compare. Guide's endless cloying sweetness, 
the learning of Poussin and the Caracci, and Raphael's princely 
magnificence, crowning all. We read certain letters and syl- 
lables in the Catalogue, and at the well-known magic sound, a 
miracle of skill and beauty starts to view. It might be thought 
that one year's prodigal display of such perfection would exhaust 
the labours of one man's life ; but the next year, and the next to 
that, we find another harvest reaped and gathered in to the great 
gamer of art, by the same immortal hands — 

" Old Genius the porter of them was ; 
He letteth in, he letteth out lo wend." 

Their works seem endless as their reputation — ^to be many, as 
they are complete — to multiply with the desire of the mind to see 
more and more of them ; as if there were a living power in the 
breath of fame, and in the very names of the great heirs of glory 
" there were propagation too !" It is something to have a collec- 
tion of this sort to count upon once a year ; to have one last, 
lingering look yet to come. Pictures are scattered " like stray- 
gifts through the world ;" and while they remain, earth has yet 
a little gilding left, not quite rubbed off, dishonoured, and de- 
faced. There are plenty of standard works still to be found in 
this country, in the collections at Blenheim, at Burleigh, and in 
those belonging to Mr. Angerstein, Lord Grosvenor, the Marquis 
of Staflford, and others, to keep up this treat to the lovers of art 
for many years : and it is the more desirable to reserve a privi- 
leged sanctuary of this sort, where the eye may dote, and the 
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heart take its fill of such pictures as Poussin's Orion, since the 
Louvre is stripped of its triumphant spoils, and since he, who 
collected it, and wore it as a rich jewel in his Iron Crown, the 
hunter of greatness and of glory, is himself a shade ! 
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ESSAY VIIL 

On Going a Journey. 

One of the pleasantest things in the world is going a journey ; 
but I like to go by myself. I can enjoy society in a room ; but 
out of doors, nature is company enough for me. I am then never 
less alone than when alone. 

" The fields his study, nature was his book." 

/ I cannot see the wit of walking and talking at the same time. 
When I am in the country, I wish to vegetate like the country. 
I am not for criticising hedge-rows and black cattle. I go out 
of town in order to forget the town and all that is in it. There 
are those who for this purpose go to watering-places, and carry 
the metropolis with them. I like more elbow-room, and fewer 
incumbrances. I like solitude, when I give myself up to it, for 
the sake of solitude ; nor do I ask for 

" a friend in my retreat, 

Whom I may whisper solitude is sweet" 

The soul of a journey is liberty ; perfect liberty, to think, feel, 
do, just as one pleases. We go a journey chiefly to be free of all 
impediments and of all inconveniences ; to leave ourselves be- 
hind, much more to get rid of others. It is because I want a 
little breathing-space to muse on indiflferent matters, where Con- 
templation 

" May plume her feathers and let grow her wings, 

Thai in the various bustle of resort 

Were all too ruffled, and sometimes impair'd," 

that I absent myself from the town for a while, without feeling at 
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a loss the moment I am left by myself. Instead of a friend in a 
post-chaise or in a tilbury, to exchange good things with, and vary 
the same stale topics over again, for once let me have a truce with 
impertinence. Give me the clear blue sky over my head, and 
the green turf beneath my feet, a winding road before me, and a 
three hours' march to dinner — and then to thinking ! It is hard 
if I cannot start some game on these lone heaths. I laugh> I run, 
I leap, I sing for joy. From the point of yonder rolling cloud, I 
plunge into my past being, and revel there, as the sun-burnt In- 
dian plunges headlong into the wave that wafts him to his native ' 
shore. Then long- forgotten things, like "sunken wrack and 
sumless treasuries," burst upon my eager sight, and I begin to 
feel, think, and be myself again. Instead of an awkward silence, 
broken by attempts at wit or dull common-places, mine is that 
undisturbed silence of the heart which alone is perfect eloquence. 
No one likes puns, alliterations, antitheses, argument, and analy- 
sis, better than I do ; but I sometimes had rather be without them. 
" Leave, oh, leave me to my repose !" I have just now other 
business in hand, which would seem idle to you, but is with me 
" the very stuff of the conscience." Is not this wild rose sweet 
without a comment ? Does not this daisy leap to my heart, set 
in its coat of emerald ? Yet if I were to explain to you the cir- 
cumstance that has so endeared it to me, you would only smile. 
Had I not better then keep it to myself, and let it serve me to 
brood over, from here to yonder craggy point, and from thence 
onward to the far-distant horizon ? I should be but bad company 
all that way, and therefore prefer being alone. I have heard it ^ 
said that you may, when the moody fit comes on, walk or ride on 
by yourself, and indulge your reveries. But this looks like a 
breach of manners, a neglect of others, and you are thinking all 
the time that you ought to rejoin your party. " Oiit upon such 
half-faced fellowship," say I. I like to be either entirely to my- ' 
self, or entirely at the disposal of others ; to talk or be silent, to 
walk or sit still, to be sociable or solitary. I was pleased with 
an observation of Mr. Cobbett's, that " he thought it a bad French 
custom to drink our wine with our meals, and that an English- 
man ought to do only one thing at a time." So I cannot talk 
and think, or indulge in melancholy musing and lively converaa- 
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lion by fits and starts. " Let me have a companion of my way," 
says Sterne, " were it but to remark how the shadows lengthen 
as the sun goes down." It is beautifully said : but in my opinion, 
this continually comparing of notes interferes with the involun- 
tary impression of things upon the mind, and hurts the sentiment. 
Tf you only hint what you feel in a kind of dumb show, it is in- 
sipid : if you have to explain it, it is making a toil of pleasure. 
You cannot read the book of nature, without being perpetually 
put to the trouble of translating it for the benefit of others. I am 
for the synthetical method on a journey, in preference to the ana- 
lytical. I am content to lay in a stock of ideas then, and to ex- 
amine and anatomize them afterwards. I want to see my vague 
notions float like the down of the thistle before the breeze, and 
not to have them entangled in the briars and thorns of contro- 
versy. For once, I like to have it all my own way ; and this is 
impossible, unless you are alone, or in such company as I do not 
covet. I have no objection to argue a point with any one for 
twenty miles of measured road, but not for pleasure. If you re- 
mark the scent of a bean-field in crossing the road, perhaps your 
fellow-traveller has no smell. If you point to a distant object, 
perhaps he is short-sighted, and has to take out his glass to look 
at it. There is a feeling in the air, a tone in the colour of a 
clbud, which hits your fancy, but the effect of which you are un- 
prepared to account for. There is then no sympathy, but an 
«neasy craving after it, and a dissatisfaction which pursues you 
on the way, and in the end probably produces ill humour. Now 
I never quarrel with myself, and take all my own conclusions for 
granted till I find it necessary to defend them against objections. 
It is not merely that you may not be of accord on the objects and 
circumstances that present themselves before you — ^they may re- 
call a number of ideas, and lead to associations too delicate and 
refined to be possibly communicated to others. Yet these I love 
to cherish, and sometimes still fondly clutch them, when I can 
escape from the throng to do so. To give way to our feelings 
before company, seems extravagance or affectation ; on the other 
hand, to have to unravel this mystery of our being at every turn, 
and to make others take an equal interest in it (otherwise the end 
is not answered), is a task to which few are competent. We must 
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" give it an understanding, but no tongue." My old friend Cole- 
ridge, however, could do both. He could go on in the most de- 
lightful explanatory way over hill and dale, a summer's day, and 
convert a landscape into a didactic poem or a Pindaric ode. 
" He talked far above singing." If I could so clothe my ideas in 
sounding and flowing words, I might perhaps wish to have some 
one with me to admire the swelling theme ; or I could be more 
content, were it possible for me still to hear his echoing voice in 
the woods of All-Foxden. They had " that fine madness in them 
which our first poets had ; and if they could have been caught 
by some rare instrument, would have breathed such strains as 
the following : 

" Here be woods as green 

As any, air likewise as fresh and sweet 
As when smooth Zephyrus plays on the fleet 
Face of the curled stream, with flow'rs as many 
As the young spring gives, and as choice as any ; 
Here be all new delights, cool streams, and wells, 
Arbours o'ergrown with woodbine, caves and dells ; 
Cho«se where thou wilt, while I sit by and sing 
Or gather rushes to make many a ring 
For thy long fingers ; tell thee tales of love, 
How the pale Phccbe, hunting in a grove, 
First saw the boy Endymion, from whose eyes 
She took eternal fire that never dies ; 
How she convey'd him softly in a sleep. 
His temples bound with poppy, to the steep 
Head of old Latmos, where she stoops each night, 
Gilding the mountain with her brother's light, 

To kiss her sweetest" 

Faithful Shepherdess. 

Had I words and images at command like these, I would at- 
tempt to wake the thoughts that lie slumbering on golden ridges 
in the evening clouds : but at the sight of nature my fancy, poor 
as it is, droops and closes up its leaves, like flowers at sunset. 
I can make nothing out on the spot : — ^I must have time to collect 
myself. 

In general, a good thing spoils out-of-door prospects : it 

should be reserved for Table-talk. L is for this reason, I 

take it, the worst company in the world out of doors ; because he 
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is the best within. I grant, there is one subject on which it is 
pleasant to talk on a journey : and that is, what one shall have 
for supper when we get to our inn at night. The open air im- 
proves this sort of conversation or friendly altercation, by setting 
a keener edge on appetite. Every mile of the road heightens the 
flavour of the viands we expect at the end of it. How fine it is 
to enter some old town, walled and turreted, just at the approach 
of night-fall, or to come to some straggling village, with the lights 
streaming through the surrounding gloom ; and then after in- 
quiring for the best entertainment that the place affords, to " take 
one's ease at one's inn !" These eventful moments in our lives 
are in fact too precious, too full of solid, heart- felt happiness to 
be frittered and dribbled away in imperfect sympathy. I would 
have them all to myself, and drain them to the last drop : they 
will do to talk of or to write about afterwards. What a delicate 
speculation it is, after drinking whole goblets of tea, 

" The cups that cheer, but not inebriate," 

and letting the fumes ascend into the brain, to sit considering 
what we shall have for supper — eggs and a rasher, a rabbit 
smothered in onions, or an excellent veal-cutlet! Sancho in 
such a situation once fixed upon cow-heel; and his choice, though 
he could not help it, is not to be disparaged. Then, in the in- 
tervals of pictured scenery and Shandean contemplation, to catch 
the preparation and the stir in the kitchen — Procul^ O procul este 
prof am! These hours are sacred to silence and to musing, to be 
treasured up in the memory, and to feed the source of smiling 
thoughts hereafter. I would not waste them in idle talk ; or if I 
must have the integrity of fancy broken in upon, I would rather 
it were by a stranger than a friend. A stranger takes his hue 
and character from the time and place ; he is a part of the fur- 
niture and costume of an inn. If he is a Quaker, or from the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, so much the better. I do not even 
try to sympathize with him, and he breaks no squares. 1 associ- 
ate nothing with my travelling companion but present objects and 
passing events. In his ignorance of me and my affairs, I in a 
manner forget myself. But a friend reminds one of other things, 
rips up old grievances, and destroys the abstraction of the scene. 
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He comes in ungracioosly betvreen us and our imaginary 
character. Something is dropped in the course of conversation 
that gives a hint of your profession and pursuits ; or from having 
some one with you that knows the less sublime portions of your 
history, it seems that other people do. You are no longer a 
citizen of the world : but your " unhoused free condition is put 
into circumscription and confine." The incognito of an inn is 
one of its striking privileges — " lord of one's-self, uncumber'd 
with a name." Oh ! it is great to shake off the trammels of the 
world and of public opinion — to lose our importunate, tormenting, 
everlasting personal identity in the elements of nature, and become 
the creature of the moment, clear of all ties — ^to hold to the 
universe only by a dish of sweet- breads, and to owe nothing but 
the score of the evening — and no longer seeking for applause and 
meeting with contempt, to be known by no other title than the 
Gentleman in the parlour/ One may take one's choice of all 
characters in this romantic state of uncertainty as to one's real 
pretensions, and become indefinitely respectable and negatively 
right- worshipful. • We baffle prejudice and disappoint conjecture ; 
and from being so to others, begin to be objects of curiosity and 
wonder even to ourselves. We are no more those hackneyed 
common-places that we appear in the world: an inn restores us- 
to the level of nature, and quits scores with society ! I have 
certainly spent some enviable hours at inns — sometimes when I 
have been lefl entirely to myself, and have tried to solve some 
metaphysical problem, as once at Witham-Common, where I found 
out the proof that likeness is not a case of the association of ideas 
— at other times, when there have been pictures in the room, 
as at St. Neot's (I think it was,) where I first met with Gribelin's 
engravings of the Cartoons, into which I entered at once ; and at 
a little inn on the borders of Wales, where there happened to be 
hanging some of Westall's drawings, which I compared triumph- 
antly (for a theory that I had, not for the admired artist) with the 
figure of a girl who had ferried me over the Severn, standing up 
in the boat between me and the fading twilight — at other times I 
might mention luxuriating in books with a peculiar interest in 
this way, as I remember sitting up half the night to read Paul 
and Virginia, which I picked up at an inn at Bridgewater, after 
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being drenched in the rain all day ; and at the same place I got 
through two volumes of Madame D'Arblay's Camilla. It was 
Dn the tenth of April, 1798, that I sat down to a volume of the 
New Eloise, at the inn at Llangollen, over a bottle of sherry and 
a cold chicken. The letter I chose was St. Preux's description 
of his feelings as he first caught a glimpse from the heights of the 
Jura of the Pays de Vaud, which I had brought with me as a 
bonne louche to crown the evening with. It was my birth-day, 
and I had for the first time come from a place in the neighbour, 
hood to visit this delightful spot. The road to Llangollen turns 
off between Chirk and Wrexham ; and on passing a certain 
point, you come all at once upon the valley, which opens like an 
amphitheatre, broad, barren hills rising in majestic state on either 
side, with " green upland swells that echo to the bleat of flocks" 
below, and the river Dee babbling over its stony bed in the midst 
of them. The valley at this time " glittered green with sunny 
showers," and a budding ash-tree dipped its tender branches in 
the chiding stream. How proud, how glad I was to walk along 
the high road that commanded the delicious prospect, repeating 
the lines which I have just quoted from Mr. Coleridge's poems ! 
But besides the prospect which opened beneath my feet, another 
also opened to my inward sight, a heavenly vision, on which 
were written, in letters large as Hope could make them, these 
four words. Liberty, Genius, Love, Vietxje ; which have since 
faded into the light of common day, or mock my idle gaze. 

*' The beautiful is vanished, and returns not." 

Still I would return some time or other to this enchanted spot ; 
but I would return to it alone. What other self could I find to 
share that influx of thoughts, of regret, and delight, the traces 
of which I could hardly conjure up to myself, so much have they 
been broken and defaced ! I could stand on some tall rock, and 
overlook the precipice of years that separates me from what I 
then was. I was at that time going shortly to visit the poet 
whom I have above named. Where is he now ? Not only I 
myself have changed — ^the world, which was then new to me, 
has become old and incorrigible. Yet will I turn to thee in 
thought, O sylvan Dee, as then thou wert in joy, in youth and 
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gladness ; and thou shalt always be to me the river of Paradise, 
where I will drink of the waters of life freely ! 

There is hardly any thing that shows the short-sightedness cr 
capriciousness of the imagination more than travelling does. 
With change of place we change our ideas, nay, our opinions 
and feelings. We can by an effort indeed transport ourselves to 
old and long-forgotten scenes, and then the picture of the mind 
revives again ; but we forget those that we have just left. It 
seems that we can think but of one place at a time. The canvas 
of the fancy has only a certain extent, and if we paint one set 
of objects upon it, they immediately efface every other. We 
cannot enlarge our conceptions ; we only shift our point of view. 
The landscape bares its bosom to the enraptured eye ; we take 
our fill of it ; and seem as if we could form no other image of 
beauty or grandeur. We pass on, and think no more of it : the 
horizon that shuts it from our sight also blots it from our me- 
mory, like a dream. In travelling through a wild barren coun- , 
try, I can form no idea of a woody and cultivated one. It ap- 
pears to me that all the world must be barren, like what I see of 
it. In the country we forget the town, and in town we despise the 
country. " Beyond Hyde Park," says Sir Fopling Flutter, " all 
is a desert." All that part of the map that we do not see before 
us is a blank. The world in our conceit of it is not much big- 
ger than a nutshell. It is not one prospect expanded into another, 
county joined to county, kingdom to kingdom, lands to seas, mak- 
ing an image voluminous and vast ; — the mind can form no 
larger idea of space than the eye can take in at a single glance. * 
The rest is a name written on a map, a calculation of arithine- 
tic. For instance, what is the true signification of that immense 
mass of territory and population, known by the name of China 
to us ? An inch of paste-board on a wooden globe, of no more 
accountthan a China orange ! Things near us are seen of the 
size of life : things at a distance are diminished to the size of 
the understanding. We measure the universe by ourselves, and 
even comprehend the texture of our own being only piece-meal. 
In this way, however, we remember an infinity of things and 
places. The mind is like a mechanical instrument that plays a 
great variety of tunes, but it must play them in succession. One 
6 
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idea recalls another, but it at the same time excludes all others. 
In trying to renew old recollections, we cannot as it were unfold 
the whole web of our existence ; we must pick out the single 
threads. So in coming to a place where we have formerly lived 
and with which we have intimate associations, every one must 
have found that the feeling grows more vivid the nearer we ap- 
proach the spot, from the mere anticipation of the actual impres- 
sion: we remember circumstances, feelings, persons, faces, 
names, that we had not thought of for years ; but for the lime 
all the rest of the world is forgotten ! — To return to the question 
I have quitted above. 

/^ 1 have no objection to go to see ruins, aqueducts, pictures, in 
company with a friend or a party, but rather the contrary, for 
the former reason reversed. They are intelligible matters, and 
will bear talking about. The sentiment here is not tacit, but 
communicable and overt. Salisbury Plain is barren of criticism ; 
but Stonehenge will bear a discussion antiquarian, picturesque, 
and philosophical. In setting out on a party of pleasure, the 
first consideration always is where we shall go : in taking a so- 
litary ramble, the question is what we shall meet with by the 
way. The mind then is " its own place ;" nor are we anxious 
to arrive at the end of our journey. I can myself do the hon- 
ours indifferently well to works of art and curiosity. I once 
took a party to Oxford with no mean iclat — ^showed them that 
seat of the Muses at a distance, 

" With glittering spires and pinnacles adom'd" — 

• 

descanted on the learned air that breathes from the grassy quad- 
rangle and stone-walls of halls and colleges — was at home in the 
Bodleian ; and at Blenheim quite superseded the powdered Cice- 
roni that attended us, and that pointed in vain with his wand to 
common-place beauties in matchless pictures. — As another ex- 
ception to the above reasoning, I should not feel confident in 
-venturing on .a journey in a foreign country without a com- 
panion. I should want at intervals to hear the sound of my own 
language. There is an involuntary antipathy in the mind of an 
Englishman to foreign manners and notions, that requires the 
assbtance of social sympathy to carry it off. As the distance 
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from home increases, this relief, which w^ at first a luxury, 
becomes a passion and an appetite. A person would almost feel 
stifled to find himself in the deserts of Arabia without friends and 
countrymen : there must be allowed to be something in the view 
of Athens or old Rome, that claims the utterance of speech ; and 
I own that the Pyramids are too mighty for any single contem- 
plation. In such situations, so opposite to all one's ordinary 
train of ideas, one seems a species by one's-self, a limb torn off 
from society, unless one can meet with instant fellowship and 
support. — Yet I did not feel this want or craving very pressing 
once, when I first set my foot on the laughing shores of France. 
Calais was peopled with novelty and delight. The confused, 
busy murmur of the place was like oil and wine poured into my 
ears ; nor did the mariners' hymn, which was sung from the top 
of an old crazy vessel in the harbour as the sun went down, send 
an alien sound into my soul. I breathed the air of general hu- 
manity. I walked over " the vine-covered hills and gay regions 
of France," erect and satisfied ; for the image of man was not 
cast down and chained to the foot of arbitrary thrones. I was at 
no loss for language, for that of all the great schools of painting 
was open to me. The whole is vanished like a shade. Pictures, 
heroes, glory, freedom, all are fled : nothing remains but th(» 
Bourbons and the French people ! — There is undoubtedly a sen- 
sation in travelling into foreign parts that is to be had nowhere 
else : but it is more pleasing at the time than lasting. It is too 
remote from our habitual associations to be a common topic of 
discourse or reference ; and, like^a dream or another state of ex- 
istence, does not piece into our daily modes of life. It is an ani- 
mated but a momentary hallucination. It demands an effort to 
exchange our actual for our ideal identity ; and to feel the pulse 
of our old transports revive very keenly, we must "jump" all our 
present comforts and connections. Our romantic and itinerant 
character is not to be domesticated. Dr. Johnson remarked how 
little foreign travel added to the facilities of conversation in thoso 
who had been abroad. In fact, the time we have spem there is 
both delightful and in one sense instructive ; but it appe* rs to be 
cut out of our substantial, downright existence, and neve*' .o join 
kindly on to it. We are not the same, but another, and ^,haps 
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more enviable indicsdual, all the time we are out of our own 
country. We are lost to ourselves, as well as to our friends. 
So the poet somewhat quaintly sings, 

" Out of my coantiy and myself I go." 

Those who wish to forget painful thoughts, do well to absent 
themselves for a while from the ties and objects that recall them : 
but we can be said only to fulfil our destiny in the place that gave 
us birth. I should on this account like well enough to spend the 
whole of my life in travelling abroad, if I could anywhere bor- 
row another life ^o spend afterwards at home. 
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ESSAY IX. 

Why Distant Objects Please. 

Distant objects please, because, in the first place, they imply an 
idea of space and magnitude, and because, not being obtruded 
too close upon the eye, we clothe them with the indistinct and 
airy colours of fancy. In looking at the misty mountain-tops 
that bound the horizon, the mind is, as it were, conscious of all 
the conceivable objects and interests that lie between ; we ima- 
gine all sorts of adventures in the interim ; strain our hopes and 
wishes to reach the air-drawn circle, or to " descry new lands, 
rivers, and mountains," stretching far beyond it: our feelings 
carried out of themselves lose their grossness and their husk, are 
rarefied, expanded, melt into soilness and brighten into beauty, 
turning to " ethereal mould, sky-tinctured." We drink the air 
before us, and borrow a more refined existence from objects that 
hover on the brink of nothing. Where the landscape fades from 
the dull sight, we fill the thin, viewless space with shapes of un- 
known good, and tinge the hazy prospect with hopes and wishes 
and more charming fears. 

" But thou, oh Hope ! with eyes so fair, 

What was thy delighted measure 1 

Still it whisperM promised pleasure, 

And bade the lovely scenes at distance hail 1" 

Whatever is placed beyond the reac]^ of sense and knowledge, 
whatever is imperfectly discerned, the fancy pieces out at its 
leisure ; and all but the present moment, but the present spot, 
passfon claims for its own, and, brooding over it with wings out- 
spread, stamps it with an image of itself. Passion is lord of in- 
finite space, an4 distant objects please because they border on its 
oonfines, and are moulded by its touch. When I was a boy, I 
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lived within sight of a range of lofty hills, whose blue tops 
blending with the setting sun had often tempted my longing eyes 
and wandering feet. At last I put my project in execution, and 
on a nearer approach, instead of glimmering air woven into fan- 
tastic shapes, found them huge lumpish heaps of discoloured 
earth. I learned from this (in part) to leave " Yarrow unvisit- 
ed," and not idly to disturb a dream of good. 

Distance of time has much the same effect as distance of 
place. It is not surprising that fancy colours the prospect of 
the future (as it thinks good,) when it even effaces the forms of 
memory. Time takes out the sting of pain ; our sorrows after 
a certain period have been so often steeped in a medium of 
thought and passion, that they " unmould their essence ;" and all 
that remains of our original impressipns is what we would wish 
them to have been. Not Only the untried steep ascent before us, 
but the rude, unsightly masses of our past experience presently 
resume their power of deception over the eye : the golden cloud 
soon rests upon their heads, and the purple light of fancy clothes 
their barren sides. Thus we pass on, while both ends of our ex- 
istence touch upon Heaven ! — There is (so to speak) " a mighty 
stream of tendency" to good in the human mind, upon which all 
objects float and are imperceptibly borne along : and though in 
the voyage of life we meet with strong rebuffs, with rocks and 
quicksands, yet there is " a tide in the affairs of men," a heav- 
ing and a restless aspiration of the soul, by means of which, 
" with sails and tackle torn," the wreck and scattered fragments 
of our entire being drift into the port and haven of our desires ! 
In all that relates to the affections, we put the will for the deed : 
— ^the instant the pressure of unwelcome circumstances is re- 
moved, the mind recoils from their gras]^'^ recovers its elasticity, 
and re-unites itself to that image of good, which is but a reflec- 
tion and configuration of%its own nature. Seen in the distance, 
in the long perspective of waning years, the meanest incidents, 
enlarged and enriched by countless recollections, become inter- 
esting ; the most painful, broken and softened by time, soothe. 
How any object, that unexpectedly brings back to us old scenes 
and associations, startles the mind ! What a yearning it creates 
within us ; what a longing to leap the intermediate space ! How 
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fondly we cling to, and try to revive the impression of all that we 
once were ! 

" Such tricks hath strong Imagination I" 

In truth, we impose upon ourselves, and know not what we wish. 
It is a cunning artifice, a quaint delusion, by which, in pretend- 
ing to be what we were at a particular moment of time, we would 
fain be all that we have since been, and have our lives to come 
over again. It is not the little, glimmering, almost annihilated 
speck in the distance, that rivets our attention and '* hangs upon 
the beatings of our hearts :" it is the interval that separates us 
from it, and of which it is the trembling boundary, that excites 
all this coil and mighty pudder in the breast. Into that great 
gap in our being " come thronging soft desires" and infinite re- 
grets. It is the contrast, the change from what we then were, 
that arms the half-extinguished recollection with its giant- 
strength, and lifls the fabric of the affections from its shadowy 
base. In contemplating its utmost verge, we overlook the map 
of our existence, and retread, in apprehension, the journey of 
life. So it is that in early youth we strain our eager sight after 
the pursuits of manhood ; and, as we are sliding off the stage, 
strive to gather up the toys and flowers that pleased our thought- 
less childhood. 

When I was quite a boy, my father used to take me to the 
Montpelier Tea-gardens at Walworth. Do I go there now ? 
No ; the place is deserted, and its borders and its beds o'er- 
turned. Is there, then, nothing that can 

" Bring back the hour 
Of glory in the grass, of splendour in the flower T' 

Oh ! yes. I unlock the casket of memory, and draw back the 
warders of the brain ; and there this scene of my infant wan- 
derings still lives unfaded, or with fresher dyes. A new sense 
comes upon me, as in a dream ; p. richer perfume, brighter 
colours start out ; my eyes dazzle ; my heart heaves with its 
new load of bliss, and I am a child again. My sensations are 
all glossy, spruce, voluptuous, and fine : they wear a candied 
ooat, and are in holiday trim. I seiB the beds of larkspur with 
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purple eyes ; tall hollyhocks, red and yellow ; the broad sun- 
flowers, caked in gold, with bees buzzing round them ; wilder- 
nesses of pinks, and hot-glowing pionies ; poppies run to seed ; 
the sugared lily, and faint mignonette, all ranged in order, and as 
thick as they can grow ; the box-tree borders ; the gravel-walks, 
the painted alcove, the confectionary, the clotted cream : — I think 
I see them now with sparkling looks ; or have they vanished 
while I have been writing this description of them ? No mat- 
ter ; they will return again when I least think of them. All 
that I have observed since, of flowers and plants, and grass-plots, 
and of suburb delights, seems, to me, borrowed from " that first 
garden of my innocence" — ^to be slips and scions stolen from 
that bed of memory. In this manner the darlings of our child- 
hood burnish out in the eye of after-years, and derive their sweet- 
est perfume from the first heart- felt sigh of pleasure breathed 
upon them, 

" like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odour !" 

If I have pleasure in a flower-garden, I have in a kitchen-garden . 
too, and for the same reason. If I see a row of cabbage-plants 
or of peas or beans coming up, I immediately think of those 

which I used so carefully to water of an evening at W m, 

when my days' tasks were done, and of the pain with which I 
saw them droop and hang down their leaves in the morning's 
sun. Again, I never see a child's kite in the air, but it seems to 
pull at my heart. It is to me " a thing of life." I feel the 
twinge at my elbow, the flutter and palpitation, with which I used 
to let go the string of my own, as it rose in the air and towered 
among the clouds. My little cargo of hopes and fears ascended 
with it ; and as it made a part of my own consciousness then, it 
does so still, and appears " like some gay creature of the ele- 
ment," my playmate when life was young, and twin-born with 
my earliest recollections. I could enlarge on this subject of 
childish amusements, but Mr. Leigh Hunt has treated it .so well 
in a paper in the Indicator, on the productions of the toy-shops 
of the metropolis, that if I were to insist more on it, I should only 
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pass for au imitator of that ingenious and agreeable writer, and 
for an indifferent one into the bargain. 

Sounds, smells, and sometimes tastes, are remembered longer 
than visible objects, and serve, perhaps, better for links in the 
chain of association. %ie reason seems to be this : they are in 
their nature intermittent, and comparatively rare ; whereas objects 
of sight are always before us, and, by their continuous succession, 
drive one another out. The eye is always open ; and between 
any given impression and its recurrence a second time, fifty 
thousand other impressions have, in all likelihood, been stamped 
upon the sense and on the brain. The other senses are not so 
active or so vigilant. They are but seldom called into play. 
The ear, for example, is oftener courted by silence than noise ; 
and the sounds that break that silence sink deeper and more 
durably into the mind. I have for this reason a more present 
and lively recollection of certain scents, tastes, and sounds, than 
I have of mere visible images, because they are more original, 
and less worn by frequent repetition. Where there is nothing 
interposed between any two impressions, whatever the distance 
of time that parts them, they naturally seem to touch ; and the 
renewed impression recalls the former one in full force, without 
distraction or competition. The taste of barberries, which have 
hung out in the snow during the severity of a North American 
winter, I have in my mouth still, afler an interval of thirty years ; 
for I have met with no other taste, in all that time, at all like it. 
It remains by itself, almost like the impression of a sixth sense. 
But the colour is mixed up indiscriminately with the colours of 
many other berries, nor should I be able to distinguish it among 
them. The smell of a brick-kiln carries the evidence of its owxk 
identity with it : neither is it to me (from peculiar associations) 
unpleasant. The colour of brickdust, on the contrary, is more 
common, and easily confounded with other colours. Raphael 
did not keep it quite distinct from his flesh-colour. I will not 
say that we have a more perfect recollection of the human voice 
than of that complex picture, the human face ; but I think the 
sudden hearing of a well-known voice has something in it more 
aflecting and striking than the sudden meeting with the face i 
pdrhaps, indeed, this may be because we have a more familiar 
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remembrance of the one than the other, and the voice takes usi 
more by surprise on that account. I am by no means certain 
(generally speaking) that we have the ideas of the other senses 
so accurate and well made out as those of visible form ; what I 
chiefly mean is, that the feelings belonpng to the sensations of 
our other organs, when accidentally recalled, are kept more se- 
parate and pure. Musical sounds, probably, owe a good deal 
of their interest and romantic effect to the principle here spoken 
of. Were they constant, they would become indifferent, as we 
may find with respect to disagreeable noises, which we do not 
hear after a time. I know no situation more pitiable than that 
of a blind fiddler, who has but one sense left (if we except the 
sense of snuff-taking*), and who has that stunned or deafened 
by his own villanous noises ! Shakespear says, 

" How silver-swect sound lovers' tongues by night !" 

It has been suggested, in explanation of this passage, that it is 
because in the day-time lovers are occupied with one another's 
faces, but that at night they can only distinguish the sound of 
each other's voices. I know not how this may be ; but I have, 
ere now, heard a voice break so upon the silence, 

" To angels' 'twas most like," 

and charm the moonlight air with its balmy essence, while the 
budding leaves trembled to its accents. Would I might have 
heard it once more whisper peace and hope (as erst when it was 
mingled with the breath of spring), and with its soft pulsations 
lift winged fancy to heaven ! But it has ceased, or turned where 
I no more shall hear it ! — Hence, also, we see what is the charm 
of the shepherd's pastoral reed ; and why we hear him, as it 
were, piping to his flock, even in a picture. Our ears are fancy- 
stung ! I remember once strolling along the margin of a stream, 
skirted with willows and plashy sedges, in one of those low shel- 
tered valleys on Salisbury Plain, where the monks of former ages 
had planted chapels and built hermits' cells. There was a little 
parijih-church near, but tall elms and quivering alders hid it from 

• See Wifide's Bliod Fiddler. 
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my sight, when, all of a sudden, I was startled by the sound of 
the full organ pealing on the ear, accompanied by rustic voices 
and the willing choir of village-maids and children. It rose, in. 
deed, " like an exhalation of rich distilled perfumes." The dew 
from a thousand pastures was gathered in its softness ; the silence 
of a thousand years spoke in it. It came upon the heart like the 
calm beauty of death : fancy caught the sound, and faith mounted 
on it to the skies. It filled the valley like a mist, and still poured 
out its endless chaunt, and still it swells upon the ear, and wraps 
me in a golden trance, drowning the noisy tumult of the world ! 

There is a cuiious and interesting discussion, on the compara- 
tive distinctness of our visual and other external impressions, in 
Mr. Feam's Essay on Consciousness, with which I shall try to 
descend from this rhapsody to the ground of common sense and 
plain reasoning again. After observing, a little before, that 
** nothing is more untrue than that sensations of vision do neces- 
sarily leave more vivid and durable ideas than those of grosser 
senses," he proceeds to give a number of illustrations in support 
of this position. " Notwithstanding," he says, '< the advantages 
here enumerated in favour of sight, I think there is no doubt that 
a man will come to forget acquaintance, and many other visible 
objects, noticed in mature age, before he will in the least forget 
tastes and smells, of only moderate interest, encountered either in 
his childhood, or at any time since. 

" In the course of voyaging to various distant regions, it has 
several times happened that I have eaten once or twice of dififer- 
ent things that never came in my way before nor since. Some 
of these have been pleasant, and some scarce better than insipid ; 
but I have no reason to think I have forgot, or much altered the 
ideas left by those single impulses of taste ; though here the 
memory of them certainly has not been preserved by repetition. 
It is clear I must have seen, as well as tasted those things ; and 
I am decided that I remember (he tastes with more precision than 
I do the visual sensations. 

" I remember having once, and only once, eat kangaroo in 
New Holland ; and having once smelled a baker's shop, having 
a peculiar odour, in the city of Bassorah. Now both these gross 
ideas remain with me quite as vivid as any visual ideas of those 
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places ; and this could not be from repetition, but really from 
interest in the sensation. 

" Twenty-eight years ago, in the island of Jamaica, I partook 
(perhaps twice) of a certain fruit, of tHe taste of which I have 
now a very fresh idea ; and I could add other instances of that 
period. 

" I have had repeated proofs of having lost retention of visual 
objects, at various distances of time, though they had once been 
familiar. I have not, during thirty years, forgot the delicate, 
and in itself most trifling sensation, that the palm of my hand 
used to convey, when I was a boy, trying the different effects of 
what boys call Ught and heavy tops ; but I cannot remember within 
several shades of the brown coat which I left off a week ago. If 
any man thinks he can do better, let him take an ideal survey of 
his wardrobe, and then actually refer to it for proof. 

" After retention of such ideas, it certainly would be very diffi- 
cult to persuade me that feeling, taste, and smell can scarce be 
said to leave ideas, unless indistinct and obscure ones 

" Show a Londoner correct models of twenty London churches, 
and, at the same time, a model of each, which differs, in several 
considerable features, from the truth, and I venture to say he 
shall not tell you, in any instance, which is the correct one, ex- 
cept by mere chance. 

" If he is an architect, he may be much more correct than any 
ordinary person : and this obviously is, because he has felt an 
interest in viewing these structures, which an ordinary person 
does not feel : and here interest is the sole reason of his remem« 
bering more correctly than his neighbour. 

" I once heard a person quaintly ask another, How many trees 
there are in St. Paul's churchyard ? The question itself indi- 
cates that many cannot answer it ; and this is found to be the 
case with those who have passed the church a hundred times : 
whilst the cause is, that every individual in the busy stream 
which glides past St. Paul's is engrossed in various other in- 
terests. 

" How often does it happen that we enter a well-known apart- 
ment, or meet a well-known friend, and receive some vague idea 
of vicdUe dififorenoe, but oannot poasibly find out vfkai it is : until 
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at length we come to perceive (or perhaps must be told) that 
some ornament or furniture is removed, altered, or added in the 
apartment ; or that our friend has cut his hair, taken a wig, or 
has made any of twenty considerable alterations in his appear- 
ance. At other times, we have no perception of alteration what- 
ever, though the like has taken place. 

" It is, however, certain, that sight, apposited with interest, 
can retain tolerably exact copies of sensations, especially if not 
too complex ; such as of the human countenance and figure. 
Yet the voice will convince us, when the countenance will not ; 
and he is reckoned an excellent painter, and no ordinary genius, 
who can make a tolerable likeness from memory. Nay, more, 
it is a conspicuous proof of the inaccuracy of visual ideas, that 
it is an effort of consummate art, attained by many yearn' prac- 
tice, to take a strict likeness of the human countenance, even 
when the object is present ; and among those cases, where the 
wilful cheat of flattery has been avoided, we still find in how 
very few instances the best painters produce a likeness up to the 
life, though practice and interest join in the attempt. 

<< I imagine an .ordinary person would find it very difficult, 
supposing he had some knowledge of drawing, to afibrd, from 
memory, a tolerable sketch of such a familiar object as his cur- 
tain, his carpet, or his dressing-gown, if the pattern of either be 
at all various or irregular ; yet he will instantly tell, with preci- 
sion, either if his snuff or his wine has not the same character it 
had yesterday, though both these are compounds. 

" Beyond all this I may observe, that a draper, who is in the 
daily habit of such comparisons, cannot carry in his mind the 
particular shade of a colour during a second of time ; and has 
no certainty of tolerably matching two simple colours, except by 
placing the patterns in contact." — Essay on Consciousness^ p. 
303. 

I will conclude the subject of this Essay with observing, that a 
nearer and more familiar acquaintance with persons has a dif!e- 
relQt and more favourable effect than that with places or things. 
The latter improve by being removed to a distance, for we have 
no interest in hackUUng them : the former gain by being brought 
nearer and more home to us, and thus stripped of artful and ill- 
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natured misrepresentations. Report or imagination very sel- 
dom raises any individual so high in our estimation as to disap. 
point us greatly when we are introduced to him : prejudice and 
malice constantly exaggerate defects beyond the reality. Igno- 
rance alone makes monsters or bugbears : our actual acquaint- 
ances are all very common-place people. The thing is, that as 
a matter of hearsay or conjecture, we make abstractions of par- 
ticular vices, and irritate ourselves against some particular 
quality or action of the person we dislike : — whereas individuals 
are concrete existences, not arbitrary denominations or nick- 
names ; and have innumerable other qualities, good, bad, and 
indifferent, besides the damning feature with which we fill up 
the portrait or caricature in our previous fancies. We can 
scarcely hate any one that we know. An acute observer com- 
plained, that if there was any one to whom he had a p.*rticular 
spite, and a wish to let him see it, the moment h^ came to sit 
down with him, his enmity was disarmed by some unforeseen 
circumstance. If it was a Quarterly Reviewer, he was in other 
respects like any other man. Suppose, again, your adversary 
turns out a very ugly man, or wants an eye, you are baulked in 
that way : — he is not what you expected, the object of your ab- 
staract hatred and implacable disgust. He may be a very disa- 
greeable person, but he is no longer the same. If you come into 
a room where a man is, you find, in general, that he has a nose 
upon his face. " There's sympathy !" This alone is a diver- 
sion to your unqualified contempt. He is stupid, and says noth- 
ing, but he seems to have something in him when he laughs. 
You had conceived of him as a rank Whig or Tory — ^yet he talks 
upon other subjects. You knew that he was a virulent party- 
writer ; but you find that the man himself is a tame sort of ani- 
mal enough. He does not bite. That's something. In short, 
you can make nothing of it. Even opposite vices balance one 
another. A man may be pert in company, but he is also dull ; 
so that you cannot, though you try, hate him cordially, merely 
for the wish to be offensive. He is a knave. Granted. You 
learn, on a nearer acquaintance, what you did not know before — 
that he is a fool as well ; so you forgive him. On the other 
handy he may be a profligate public character, and may make 
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no secret of it ; but he gives you a hearty shake by the hand, 
speaks kindly to servants, and supports an aged father and mo- 
ther. Politics apart, he is a very honest fellow. You are told 
that a person has carbuncles on his face ; but you have ocular 
proofs that he is sallow, and pale as a ghost. This does not 
much mend the matter ; but it blunts the edge of the ridicule, 
and turns your indignation against the inventor of the lie ; but 

he is , the editor of a Scotch Magazine ; so you are just 

where you were. I am not very fond of anonymous criticism ; 
I want to know who the author can be : but the moment I learn 

this, I am satisfied. Even would do well to come out of 

his disguise. It is the mask only that we dread and hate : the 
man may have something human about him ! The notions, 
in short, which we entertain of people at a distance, or from par- 
tial representations, or from guess- work, are simple uncompounded 
ideas, which answer to nothing in reality : those which we de- 
rive from experience are mixed modes, the only true, and, in 
general, the most favourable ones. Instead of naked deformity, 
or abstract perfection — 

" Those faultless monsters which the world ne'er saw** — 

" the web of our lives is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together: 
our virtues would be proud, if our faults whipt them not ; and 
our vices would despair, if they were not encouraged by our 
virtues." This was truly and finely said long ago, by one who 
knew the strong and weak points of human nature : but it is 
what sects and parties, and those philosophers whose pride and 
boast it is to classify by nicknames, have yet to learn the 
meaning of! 
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ESSAY X. 

On Corporate Bodies. 

CoRPORATB bodies are more corrupt and profligate than indivi- 
duals, because they have more power to do mischief, and are 
less amenable to disgrace or punishment. They feel neither 
shame, remorse, gratitude, nor good- will. The principle of 
private or natural conscience is extinguished in each individual 
(we have no moral sense in the breasts of others,) and nothing is 
considered but how the united efforts of the whole (released from 
idle scruples) may be best directed to the obtaining of political ^ 
advantages or privileges to be shared as common spoil. Each 
member reaps the benefit, and lays the blame, if there is any, 
upon the rest. The esprit de corps becomes the ruling passion 
of every corporate body, compared with which the motives of 
delicacy or decorum towards others* are looked upon as being 
both impertinent and improper. If any person sets up a plea of 
this sort in opposition to the rest, he is over-ruled, he gets ill- 
blood, and does no good: he is regarded as an interloper, a 
black sheep in the flock, and is either sent to Coventry, or obliged 
to acquiesce in the notions and wishes of those he associates and 
is expected to co-operate with. The refinements of private 
judgment are submitted to and negatived by a committee of the 
whole body, while the projects and interests of the Corporation 
meet with a secret but powerful support in the self-love of the 
different members. Remonstrance— opposition is fruitless, 
troublesome, invidious : it answers no one end : and a conform- 
ity to the sense of the company is found to be no less necessary 
to a reputation for good-fellowship than to a quiet life. " Self- 
love and social" here look like the same ; and in consulting the 
interests of a particular class, which are also your own, there is 
even a show of public virtue. He who is a captious, impracti- 
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cable, dissatisfied member of his little club or coterie^ is immedi- 
ately set down as a bad member of the community in general, as 
no friend to regularity and order, " a pestilent fellow," and one 
who is incapable of sympathy, attachment, or cordial co-opera- 
tion in any department or undertaking. Thus the most refrac- 
tory novice in such matters becomes weaned from his obligations 
to the larger society, which only breed him inconvenience 
without any adequate recompense, and wedded to a nearer and 
dearer one, where he finds every kind of comfort and consola- 
tion. He contracts the vague and unmeaning character of Man 
into the more emphatic title of Freeman and Alderman. The 
claims of an undefined humanity sit looser and looser upon him, 
at the same time that he draws the bands of his new engage- 
ments closer and tighter about him. He loses sight, by degrees, 
of all common sense and feeling in the petty squabbles, intrigues, 
feuds, and airs of affected importance, to which he has made 
himself an accessary. He is quite an altered man. " Really 
the society were under considerable obligations to him in that 
last business;" that is to say, in some paltry job or under-hand 
attempt to encroach upon the rights, or dictate to the understand- 
ings of the neighbourhood. In the mean time, they eat, drink, 
and carouse together. They wash down all minor animosities 
and unavoidable differences of opinion in pint- bumpers ; and the 
complaints of the multitude are lost in the clatter of plates and 
the roaring of loyal catches at every quarter's meeting or 
mayor's feast. The town-hall reels with an unwieldy sense of 
self-importance : " the very stones prate" of processions : the 
common pump creaks in concert with the uncorking of bottles 
and tapping of beer-barrels : the market-cross looks big with 
authority. Every thing has an ambiguous, upstart, repulsive 
air. Circle within circle is formed, an imperium in imperio : and 
the business is to exclude from the first circle all the notions, 
opinions, ideas, interests, and pretensions of the second. Hence 
there arises not only an antipathy to common sense and decency 
in those things where there is a real opposition of interest or 
clashing of prejudice, but it becomes a habit and a favourite 
amusement in those who are " dressed in a little brief authority," 
to thwart} annoy, insulti and harass others on all occasions where 
7 
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the least opportunity or pretext for it occurs. Spite, bickerings, 
back-biting, insinuations, lies, jealousies, nicknames, are the order 
of the day, and nobody knows what it is all about. One would 
think that the mayor, aldermen, and liverymen were a higher 
and more select species of animals than their townsmen ; though 
there is no difference whatever, but in their gowns and staff of 
office ! This is the essence of the esprit de corps. It is certainly 
not a very delectable source of contemplation or subject to 
treat of. 

Public bodies are so far worse than the individuals composing 
them, because the official takes place of the moral sense. The 
nerves that in themselves were soft and pliable enough, and re- 
sponded naturally to the touch of pity, when fastened into a ma- 
chine of that sort, become callous and rigid, and throw off every 
extraneous application that can be made to them with perfect 
apathy. An appeal is made to the ties of individual friendship : 
the body in general know nothing of them. A case has occur- 
red which strongly called forth the compassion of the person 
who was witness of it : but the body (or any special deputation 
of them) were not present when it happened. These little weak- 
nesses and " compunctious visitings of nature" are effectually 
guarded against, indeed, by the very rules and regulations of the 
society, as well as by its spirit. The individual is the creature 
of his feelings of all sorts, tlie sport of his vices and his virtues 
— like the fool in Shakespear, " motley's his proper wear :" — cor- 
porate bodies are dressed in a moral uniform ; mixed motives do 
not operate there, frailty is made into a system, " diseases are 
turned into commodities." Only so much of any one's natural 
or genuine impulses can influence him in his artificial capacity 
as formally comes home to the aggregate conscience of those 
with whom he acts, or bears upon the interests (real or pretend- 
ed,) the importance, respectability, and professed objects of the 
society. Beyond that point the nerve is bound up, the conscience 
is seared, and the torpedo-touch of so much inert matter operates 
to deaden the best feelings and harden the heart. Laughter and 
tears are said to be the characteristic signs of humanity. Laugh- 
ter is common enough in such places as a set-off to the mock- 
gravity : but who ever saw a public \ody in tears ? Nothiog 
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but a job or some knavery can keep them serious for ten minutes 
together.* 

Such are the qualifications and the apprenticeship necessary 
to make a man tolerated, to enable him to pass as a cypher, or 
be admitted as a mere numerical unit, in any corporate body : 
to be a leader and dictator, he must be diplomatic in impertinence, 
and officious in every dirty work. He must not merely conform 
to established prejudices; he must flatter them. He must not 
merely be insensible to the demands of moderation and equity ; 
he must be loud against them. He must not simply fall in with 
all sorts of contemptible cabals and intrigues ; he must be inde- 
fatigable in fomenting them, and setting every body together 
by the ears. He must not only repeat, but invent lies. He 
must make speeches and write hand-bills ; he must be devoted 
to the wishes and objects of the society, its creature, its jackall, 
its busy-body, its mouth-piece, its prompter ; he must deal in 
law-cases, in demurrers, in charters, in traditions, in common* 
places, in logic and rhetoric — ^in every thing but common sense 
and honesty. He must (in Mr. Burke's phrase) " disembowel 
himself of his natural entrails, and be stuffed with paltry, blur- 
red sheets of parchment about the rights" of the privileged few. 
He must be a concentrated essence, a varnished, powdered re- 
presentative of the vices, absurdities, hypocrisy, jealousy, pride, 
and pragmatical meanness of his party. Such a one by bustle 
and self-importance and puffing, by flattering one* to his face, 
and abusing another behind his back, by lending himself to the 
weaknesses of some, and pampering the mischievous propensi- 
ties of others, will pass for a great man in a little society. 

Age does not improve the morality of public bodies. They grow 
more and more tenacious of their idle privileges and senseless self- 

* We sometimes see a whole play-house in tears. But the audience at a 
theatre, though a public assembly, are not a public body. They are not in- 
corporated into a frame-work of exclusive, narrow-minded interssts of their 
own. Each individual looks out of his own insignificance at a scene, ideal 
perhaps, and foreign to himself, but true to nature ; friends, strangers, meet on 
the common ground of humanity, and the tears that sf ring from their breasts 
are those which " sacred pity has engendered." They are a mixed multitudo 
melted into sympathy by remote, imaginary events, not a combination 05- 
meDted by petty views, and sordid, selfish prejudices. 
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coDsequeDce. They get weak and obstinate at the same time. 
Those, who belong to them, have all the upstart pride and petti- 
fogging spirit of their present character ingrafted on the venerable- 
ness and superstitious sanctity of ancient institutions. They are 
naturally at issue, first with their neighbours, and next with their 
contemporaries, on all matters of common propriety and judg- 
ment. They become more attached to forms, the more obsolete 
they are ; and the defence of every absurd and invidious dis- 
tinction is a debt which (by implication) they owe to the dead as 
well as to the living. What might once have been of serious 
practical utility they turn to farce, by retaining the letter when 
the spirit is gone : and they do this the more, the more glaring 
the inconsistency and want of sound reasoning ; for they think 
they thus give proof of their zeal and attachment to the abstract 
principle on which old establishments exist, the ground of pre- 
scription and authority. The greater the wrong, the greater the 
right, in all such cases. The esprit de corps does not take much 
merit to itself for upholding what is justifiable in any system or 
in the proceedings of any party, but for adhering to what is pal- 
pably injurious. You may exact the first from an enemy ; the 
last is the province of a friend. It has been made a subject of 
complaint, that the champions of the Church, for example, who 
are advanced to dignities and honours, are hardly ever those who 
defend the common principles of Christianity, but those who 
volunteer to man the out- works, and set up ingenious excuses for 
the questionable points, the ticklish places in the established form 
of worship, that is, for those which are attacked from without, 
and are supposed in danger of being undermined by stratagem, 
or carried by assault ! 

The great resorts and seats of learning often outlive in this 
way the intention of the founders, as the world outgrows them. 
They may be said to resemble antiquated coquets of the last age, 
who think every thing ridiculous and intolerable that was not in 
fashion when they were young, and yet are standing proofs of the 
progress of taste and the vanity of human pretensions. Our uni- 
versities are, in a great measure, become cisterns to hold, not 
conduits to disperse knowledge. The age has the start of them ; 
that is, other sources of knowledge have been opened since their 
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formation, to which the world have had access, and have drunk 
plentifully at those living fountains, but from which they are de- 
barred by the tenor of their charter, and as a matter of dignity 
and privilege. They have grown poor, like the old grandees in 
some countries, by subsisting on the inheritance of learning, 
while the people have grown rich by trade. They are too much 
in the nature oi fixtures in intellect : they stop the way in the 
road to truth ; or at any rate (for they do not themselves ad- 
vance) they can only be of service as a check-weight on the too 
hasty and rapid career of innovation. All that has been invented 
or thought in the last two hundred years they take no cognisance 
of, or as little as. possible ; they are above it ; they stand upon 
the ancient land-marks, and will not budge ; whatever was not 
known when they were first endowed, they are still in profound 
and lofty ignorance of. Yet in that period how much has been 
done in literature, arts, and science, of which (with the excep- 
tion of mathematical knowledge, the hardest to gainsay or subject 
to the trammels of prejudice and barbarous ipse dixitSf) scarce any 
trace is to be found in the authentic modes of study and legitimate 
inquiry, which prevail at either of our Universities ! The un- 
avoidable aim of all corporate bodies of learning is not to grow 
wise, or teach others wisdom, but to prevent any one else from 
being or seeming wiser than themselves ; in other words, their 
infallible tendency is in the end to suppress inquiry and darken 
knowledge, by setting limits to the mind of man, and saying to 
his proud spirit, Hitherto shah thou come, and no farther I It would 
not be an unedifying experiment to make a collection of the titles 
of works published in the course of the year by Members of the 
Universities. If any attempt is to be made to patch up an idle 
system in policy or legislation or church-government, it is by a 
Member of the University : if any hashed- up speculation on an 
old exploded argument is to be brought forward "in spite of 
shame, in erring reason's spite," it is by a Member of the Univer- 
sity : if a paltry project is ushered into the world for combining 
ancient prejudices with modem time-serving, it is by a Member 
of the University. Thus we get at a stated supply of annual 
Defences of the Sinking Fund, Thoughts on the Evils of Educa- 
tion, Treatises on Predestination, and Eulogies on Mr.. Malthus, 
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all from the same source, and through the same vent. If they 
came from any other quarter, nobody would look at them ; but 
they have an Imprimatur from dulness and authority : we know 
that there is no offence in them ; and they are stuck in the shop- 
windows, and read (in the intervals of Lord Byron's works, or 
the Scotch Novels) in cathedral towns and close boroughs ! 

It is, I understand and believe, pretty much the same in more 
modem institutions for the encouragement of the Fine Arts. 
The end is lost in the means : rules take place of nature and 
genius ; cabal and bustle and struggles for rank and precedence 
supersede the study and the love of art. A Royal Academy is a 
kind of hospital and infirmary for the obliquities of taste and in- 
genuity — a receptacle where enthusiasm and originality stop and 
stagnate, and spread their influence no farther, instead of being 
a school founded for genius, or a temple built to fame. The ge- 
nerality of those who wriggle, or fawn, or beg their way to a 
seat there, live on their certificate of merit to a good old age, and 
are seldom heard of afterwards. If a man of sterling capacity 
gets among them, and minds his own business, he is nobody ; he 
makes no figure in council, in voting, in resolutions, or speeches. 
If he comes forward with plans and views for the good of the 
Academy and the advancement of art, he is immediately set upon 
as a visionary, a fanatic, with notions hostile to the interest and 
credit of the existing members of the society. If he directs the 
ambition of. the scholars to the study of History, this strikes at 
once at the emoluments ot the profession, who are most of them 
(by God's will) portrait-painters. If he eulogises the Antique, 
and speaks highly of the Old Masters, he is supposed to be ac- 
tuated by envy to living painters and native talent. If, again, 
he insists on a knowledge of anatomy as essential to correct 
drawing, this would seem to imply a want of it in our most emi- 
nent designers. Every plan, suggestion, argument, that has the 
general purposes and principles of art for its object, is thwarted, 
scouted, ridiculed, slandered, as bearing a malignant aspect 
towards the profits and pretensions of the great mass of flourish, 
ing and respectable artists in the country. This leads to irrita- 
tion and ill-will on all sides. The obstinacy of the constituted 
authorities keeps pace with the violence axui extravagance op- 
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posed to it ; and they lay all the blame on the folly and mistakes 
they have themselves occasioned or increased. It is considered as 
a personal quarrel, not a public question ; by which means the 
dignity of the body is implicated in resenting the slips and in- 
advertencies of its members, not in promoting their common and 
declared objects. In this sort of wretched tracasserie the Barrys 

and H s stand no chance with the Catons, the Tubbs, and 

the F 8. Sir Joshua even was obliged to hold himself aloof 

from them, and Fuseli passes as a kind of nondescript, or one of 
his own grotesques. The air of an Academy, in short, is not 
the air of genius and immortality ; it is too close and heated, 
and impregnated with the notions of the common sort. A man 
steeped in a corrupt atmosphere of this description is no longer 
open to the genial impulses of nature and truth, nor sees 
visions of ideal beauty, nor dreams of antique grace and gran- 
deur, nor has the finest works of art continually hovering and 
floating through his uplifted fancy ; but the images that haunt it 
are rules of .the Academy, charters, inaugural speeches, resolu- 
tions passed or rescinded, cards of invitation to a council-meet- 
ing, or the annual dinner, prize-medals, and the king's diploma, 
constituting him a gentleman and esquire. He " wipes out all 
trivial, fond records ;" all romantic aspirations ; " the Raphael 
grace, the Guido air ;" and the commands of the Academy alone 
" must live within the book and volume of his brain, unmixed 
with baser matter." It may be doubted whether any work of 
lasting reputation and universal interest can spring up in this 
soil, or ever has done in that of any Academy. The last ques- 
tion is a matter of fact and history, not of mere opinion or preju- 
dice ; and may be ascertained as such accordingly. The mighty 
names of former times rose before the existence of Academies ; 
and the three greatest painters, undoubtedly, that this country 
has produced, Reynolds, Wilson, and Hogarth, were not " dan 
died and swaddled" into artists in any institution for the Fine 
Arts. I do not apprehend that the names of Chantry or Wilkie 
(great as one, and considerable as the other of them is) can be 
made use of in any way to impugn the jet of this argument. 
We may find a considerable improvement in some of our artists, 
when they get out of the yortez &r a time. Sir Thomas Law* 
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rence is all the better for having been abstracted for a year or 

two from Somerset-House ; and Mr. D , they say, has been 

doing wonders in the North. When will he return, and once 
more " bid Britannia rival Greece V — 

Mr. Canning somewhere lays it down as a rule, that corporate 
bodies are necessarily correct and pure in their conduct, from 
the knowledge which the individuals composing them have of 
one another, and the jealous vigilance they exercise over each 
other's motives and characters; whereas people collected into 
mobs are disorderly and. unprincipled from being utterly unknown 
and unaccountable to each other. This is a curious pass of wit. 
I differ with him in both parts of the dilemma. To begin with 
the first, and to handle it somewhat cavalierly, according to the 
model before us : we know, for instance, there is said to be hon. 
our among thieves, but very little honesty towards others. Their 
honour consists in the division of the booty, not in the mode of 
acquiring it : they do not (often) betray one another, but they 
will waylay a stranger, or knock out a traveller's brains : they 
may be depended on in giving the alarm when any of their posts 
are in danger of being surprised ; and they will stand together 
for their ill-gotten gains to the last drop of their blood. Yet they 
form a distinct society, and are strictly responsible for their be- 
haviour to one another and to their leader. They are not a 
mob, but a gang, completely in one another's power and secrets. 
Their familiarity, however, with the proceedings of the corps 
does not lead them to expect or to exact from it a very high 
standard of moral honesty ;. that is out of the question ; but they 
are sure to gain the good opinion of their fellows by committing 
all sorts of depredations, fraud, and violence against the com- 
munity at large. So (not to speak it profanely) some of Mr. 

C 's friends may be very respectable people in their way — 

" all honourable men" — ^but their respectability is confined within 
party-limits ; every one does not sympathize in the integrity of 
their views ; the understanding between them and the public is 
not well-defined or reciprocal. Or, suppose a gang of pick- 
pockets hustle a passenger in the street, and the mob set upon 
them, and proceeded to execute summary justice upon such as 
they can lay hands on, am I to conclude that the rogues are in 
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the right, because theirs is a system of well-organized knavery, 
which they settled in the morning, with their eyes one upon the 
other, and which they regularly canvass at night, with a due es- 
timate of each other's motives, character, and conduct in the 
business ; and that the honest men are in the wrong, because 
they are a casual collection of unprejudiced, disinterested indi- 
viduals, taken at a venture from the mass of the people, acting 
without concert or responsibility, on the spur of the occasion, 
and giving way to their instantaneous impulses and honest anger ? 
Mobs in fact, then, are almost always right in their feelings, and 
often in their judgments, on this very account — ^that being utterly 
unknown to and disconnected with each other, they have no point 
of union or principle of co-operation between them, but the natu- 
ral sense of justice recognized by all persons in common. They 
appeal, at the first meeting, not to certain symbols and watch- 
words privately agreed upon, like Free-Masons, but to the max- 
ims and instincts proper to them as men. They have no other 
clue to guide them to their object but either the dictates of the 
heart, or the universally understood sentiments of society, neither 
of which are likely to be in the wrong. The flame, which bursts 
out and blazes from popular sympathy, is made of honest, but 
homely materials. It is not kindled by sparks of wit or sophis- 
try, nor damped by the cold calculations of self-interest. The 
multitude may be wantonly set on by others, as is too often the 
case, or be carried too far in the impulse of rage and disappoint- 
ment ; but their resentment, when they are left to themselves, is 
almost uniformly, in the first instance, excited by some evident 
abuse and wrong ; and the excesses into which they run arise 
from that very want of foresight and regular system which is a 
pledge of the uprightness and heartiness of their intentions. In 
short, the only class of persons to whom the above courtly charge 
of sinister and corrupt motives is not applicable, is that body of 
individuals which usually goes by the name of the People ! 
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ESSAY XI. 

On the Knowledge of Character. - 

It is astonishing, with all our opportunities and practice, ho\^ 
little we know of this subject. For myself, I feel that the more 
I learn, the less I understand it. 

I remember, several years ago, a conversation in the Diligence 
coming from Paris, in which, on its being mentioned that a man 
had married his wife after thirteen years' courtship, a fellow- 
countryman of mine observed, that " then, at least, he would be 
acquainted with her character;" when a Monsieur P , in- 
ventor and proprietor of the Invisible Girl, made answer, " No, 
not at all ; for that the very next day she might turn out the very 
reverse of the character that she had appeared in during all the 
preceding time."* I could not help admiring the superior saga- 
city of the French juggler, and it struck me then that we could 
never be sure when we had got at the bottom of this riddle. 

There are various ways of getting at a knowledge of charac- 
ter — ^by looks, words, actions. The first of these, which seems 
the most superficial, is perhaps the safest, and least liable to de- 
ceive ; nay, it is that which mankind, in spite of their pretending 
to the contrary, are generally governed by. Professions pass 
for nothing, and actions may be counterfeited : but a man cannot 
help his looks. " Speech," said a celebrated wit, " was given to 
man to conceal his thoughts." Yet I do not know that the great- 
est hypocrites are the least silent. The mouth of Cromwell is 
pursed up in the portraits of him, as if he was afraid to trust 
himself with words. Lord Chesterfield advises us, if we wish to 
know the real sentiments of the person we are conversing with, 
to look in his face, for he can more easily command his words 

• *' It is not a yeai or two shows us a man."— Emilia, in Otbello, ^ 
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than his features. A man's whole life may be a lie to himself 
and others : and yet a picture painted of him by a great artist 
would probably stamp his true character on the canvas, and 
^ betray the secret to posterity. Men's opinions were divided, in 
their life-time, about such prominent personages as Charles V. 
and Ignatius Loyola, partly, no doubt, from passion and interest, 
but partly from contradictory evidence in their ostensible con- 
duct : the spectator, who has ever seen their pictures by Titian, 
judges of them at once, and truly. I had rather leave a good 
portrait of myself behind me than have a fine epitaph. The 
face, for the most part, tells what we ha^e thought and felt — the 
rest is nothing. I have a higher idea of Donne from a rude, 
half-efiaced outline of him prefixed to his poems, than from any 
thing he ever wrote. Caesar's Commentaries would not have 
redeemed him in my opinion, if the bust of him had* resembled 

the Duke of W . My old friend, Fawcett, used to say, 

that if Sir Isaac Newton himself had lisped, he could not have 
thought any thing of him. So I cannot persuade myself that 
any one is a great man, who looks like a blockhead. In this I 
may be wrong. 

First impressions are oflen the truest, as we find (not unfre- 
quently) to our cost, when we have been wheedled out of them 
by plausible professions or studied actions. A man's look is the 
work of years: it is stamped on his countenance by the events 
of his whole life, nay more, by the hand of nature, and it is not 
to be got rid of easily. There is, as it has been remarked re- 
peatedly, something in a person's appearance at first sight which 
we do not like, and that gives us an odd twinge, but which is 
overlooked in a multiplicity of other circumstances, till the mask 
is taken off; and we see this lurking character verified in the 
plainest manner in the sequel. We are struck at first, and by 
chance, with what is peculiar and characteristic ; also with per- 
manent trails and general efiect : these afterwards go oflf in a 
set of unmeaning, common-place details. This sort of prima 
facie evidence, then, shows what a man is, better than what he 
says or does ; for it shows us the habit of his mind, which is the 
same under all circumstances and disguises. You will say, on 
the other hand, that there is no judging by appearances, as a 
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general rule. No one, for instance, would take such a person 
for a very clever man without knowing who he was. Then, ten 
to one, he is not : he may have got the reputation, but it is a mis- 
take. You say, there is Mr. , undoubtedly a person of 

great genius : yet, except when excited by something extraordi- 
nary, he seems half dead. He has wit at will, yet wants life 
and spirit. He is capable of the most generous acts, yet mean- 
ness seems to cling to every motion. He looks like a poor crea- 
ture — and in truth he is one ! The first impression he gives you 
of him answers nearly to the feeling he has of his personal iden- 
tity ; and this image of himself, rising from his thoughts, and 
shrouding his faculties, is that which sits with him in the house, 
walks out with him into the street, and haunts his bed-side. 
The best part of his existence is dull, cloudy, leaden: the 
flashes of tight that proceed from it, or streak it here and there, 
may dazzle others, but do not deceive himself. Modesty is the 
lowest of the virtues, and is a real confession of the deficiency 
it indicates. He who undervalues himself, is justly undervalued 
by others. Whatever good properties he .may possess are, in 
fact, neutralized by a " cold rheum" running through his veins, 
and taking away the zest of his pretensions, the pith and marrow 
of his performances. What is it to me that I can write these 
Table-talks ? It is true I can, by a reluctant effort, rake up a 
parcel of half-forgotten observations, but they do not float on the 
surface of my mind, nor stir it with any sense of pleasure, nor 
even of pride. Others have more property in them than I have : 
they may reap the benefit, I have only had the pain. Other- 
wise, they are to me as if they, had never existed : nor should I 
know that I had ever thought at all, but Ihat I am reminded of it 
by the strangeness of my appearance, and my unfitness for every 
thing dse. Look in C— — 's face while he is talking. His 
words are such as might " create a soul under the ribs of death." 
His face is a blank. Which are we to consider as the true index 
of his mind ? Pain, langiior, shadowy lemembrances are the 
uneasy inmates there : his lips move mechanically ! 

There are people whom we do not like, though we may have 
known them long, and have no fault to find with them, except 
that their appearance is so much against them. That is not all. 
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if we could find it out. There is, generally, a reason for this 
prejudice ; for nature is true to itself. They njny be very good 
sort of people, too, in their way, but still something is the matter. 
There is a coldness, a selfishness, a levity, an insincerity, which 
we cannot fix upon any particular phrase or action, but we see 
it in their whole persons and deportment. One reason that we 
do not see it in any other way may be, that they are all the time 
trying to conceal this defect by every means in their power. 
There is, luckily, a sort of second-sight in morals : we discern 
the lurking indications of temper and habit a long while before 
their palpable effects appear. I once used to meet with a person 
at an ordinary, a very civil, good-looking man in other respects, 
but with an odd look about his eyes, which I could not explain, 
as if he saw you under their fringed lids, and you could not see 
him again : this man was a common sharper. The greatest hypo- 
crite I ever knew was a lijftle, demure, pretty, modest-looking 
girl, with eyes timidly cast upon the ground, and an air soft as 
enchantment ; the only circumstance that coulcP lead to a sus- 
picion of her true character was a cold, sullen, watery, glazed 
look about the eyes, which she bent on vacancy, as if determined 
to avoid all explanation with yours. I might have spied in their 
glittering, motionless surface, the rocks and quicksands that 
awaited me below ! We do not feel quite at ease in the com- 
pany or friendship of those who have any natural obliquity or 
imperfection of person. The reason is, they are not on the best 
terms with themselvBs, and are sometimes apt to play off on 
others the tricks that nature has played them. This, however, 
is a remaric that, perhaps, ought not to have been made. I 
know a person to whom it has been objected as a disqualification 
for friendship, that he never shakes you cordially by the hand. 
1 own this is a damper to sanguine and florid temperaments, who 
abound in these practical demonstrations and << compliments ex- 
tern." The same person, who testifies the least pleasure at meet- 
ing you, is the last to quit his seat in your company, grapples 
with a subject in conversation right earnestly, and is, I take it, 
backward to give up a cause or a friend. Cold and distant in 
appearance, he piques himself on being the king of good haters, 
aad a do less zealous partisan. The most phlegmatic oonstitu- 
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tions often contain the most inflammable spirits — as fire is struck 
from the hardest Jdints. 

And this is another reason that makes it difficult to judge of 
character. Extremes meet ; and qualities display themselves by 
the most contradictory appearances. Any inclination, in conse- 
quence of being generally suppressed, vents itself the more vio- 
lently when an opportunity presents itself: the greatest grossness 
sometimes accompanies the greatest refinement, as a natural re- 
lief, x)ne to the other ; and we find the most reserved and indif- 
ferent tempers at the beginning of an entertainment, or an ac- 
quaintance, turn out the most communicative and cordial at the 
end of it. Some spirits exhaust themselves at first : * others gain 
strength by progression. Some minds have a greater facility of 
throwing off impressions, and are, as it were, more transparent or 
porous than others. Thus the French present a marked contrast 
to the English in this respect. A Frenchman addresses you at 
once with a sort of lively indifference : an Englishman is more 
on his guard, feels his way, and is either exceedingly silent, or 
lets you into his whole confidence, which he cannot so well im- 
part to an entire stranger. Again, a Frenchman is naturally 
humane : an Englishman is, I should say, only friendly by habit. 
His virtues and his vices cost him more than they do his more 
gay and volatile neighbours. An Englishman is said to speak 
his mind more plainly than others : — ^yes, if it will give you pain 
to hear it. He does not care whom he offends by his discourse : 
a foreigner generally strives to oblige in what he says. The 
French are accused of promising more than they perform. That 
may be, and yet they may perform as many good-natured acts 
as the English, if the latter are as averse to perform as they are 
to promise. Even the professions of the French may be sincere 
at the time, or arise out of the impulse of the moment ; though 
their desire to serve you may be neither very violent nor very 
lasting. I cannot think, notwithstanding, that the French are not 
a serious people ; nay, that they are not a more reflecting people 
than the common run of the English. Let those who think them 
merely light and mercurial, explain that enigma, their everlast- 
ing prosing tragedy. The English are considered as compara- 
tively a alow, plodding people. If the French are quickeri th^ 
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are also more plodding. See, for example, how highly finished 
and elaborate their works of art are ! How systematic and cor- 
rect they aim at being in all their productions of a graver cast ! 
" If the French have a fault," as Yorick said, " it is that they are 
too grave." With wit, sense, cheerfulness, patience, good-nature, 
and refinement of manners, all they want is imagination and stur- 
diness of moral principle ! Such are some of the contradictions 
in the character of the two nations, and so little does the charac- 
ter of either appear to have been understood ! Nothing can be 
more ridiculous, indeed, than the way in which we exaggerate 
each other's vices and extenuate our own. The whole is an 
affair of prejudice on one side of the question, and of partiality 
on the other. Travellers who set out to carry back a true report 
of the case appear to lose not only the use of their understand- 
ings, but of their senses, the instant they set foot in a foreign 
land. The commonest facts and appearances are distorted and 
discoloured. They go abroad with certain preconceived notions 
on the subject, and they make every thing answer, in reason's 
spite, to their favourite theory. In addition to the difiliculty of 
explaining customs and manners foreign to our own, there are 
all the obstacles of wilful prepossession thrown in the way. It is 
not, therefore, much to be wondered at that nations have arrived 
at so little knowledge of one another's characters ; and that, 
where the object has been to widen the breach between them, 
any slight differences that occur B,fe easily blown into a blaze of 
fury by repeated misrepresentations, and all the exaggerations 
that malice or folly can invent ! 

This ignorance of character is not confined to foreign nations : 
we are ignorant of that of our own countrymen in a class a little 
below or above ourselves. We can hardly pretend to pronounce 
magisterially on the good or bad qualities of strangers ; and, at 
the same time, we are ignorant of those of our friends, of our 
kindred, and of our own. We are in all these cases either too 
near or too far off the object, to judge of it properly. 

Persons, for instance, in a higher or middle rank of life, know 
little or nothing of the characters of those below them, as ser- 
vants, country-people, &c. 1 would lay it down in the first place 
i» a general rule on this subject, that all uneducated people are 
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hypocrites. Their sole business is to deceive. They imagine 
themselves in a state of hostility with others, and stratagems are 
fair in war. The inmates of the kitchen and the parlour are al- 
ways (as far as respects their feelings and intentions towards 
each other) in Hobbes's " state of nature." Servants and others 
in that line of life have nothing to exercise their spare talents for 
invention upon but those about them. Their superfluous elec« 
trical particles of wit and fancy are not carried off by those es- 
tablished and fashionable conductors, novels and romances. 
Their faculties are not buried in books, but all alive and stirring, 
erect and bristling like a cat's back. Their coarse conversation 
sparkles with " wild wit, invention ever new." Their betters try 
all they can to set themselves up above them, and they try all 
they can to pull them down to their own level. They do this 
by getting up a little comic interlude, a daily, domestic, homely 
drama out of the odds and ends of the family- failings, of which 
there is in general a pretty plentiful supply, or make up the de- 
ficiency of materials out of their own heads. They turn the 
qualities of their masters and mistresses inside out, and any real 
kindness or condescension only sets them the more against you. 
They are not to be taken in in that way — they will not be baulk- 
ed in the spite they have to you. They only set to work with 
redoubled alacrity, to lessen the favour or to blacken your cha. 
racter. They feel themselves like a degraded caste, and cannot 
understand how the obligations can be all on one side, and the 
advantages all on the other. You cannot come to equal terms 
with them — they reject all such overtures as insidious and hol- 
low — ^nor can you ever calculate upon their gratitude or good- 
will, any more than if they were so many strolling Gipsies or 
wild Indians. They have no fellow-feeling, they keep no faith 
with the more privileged classes. They are in your power, and 
they endeavour to be even with you by trick and cunning, by ly- 
ing and chicanery. In this they have nothing to restrain them. 
Their whole life is a succession of shifls, excuses, and expedi- 
ents. The love of truth is a principle with those only who have 
made it their study, who have applied themselves to the pursuit 
of some art or science, where the intellect is severely tasked, and 
laarns bgr habit to take a pride in, and to ^t a just value on the 
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correctness of its conclusions. To have a disinterested regard 
for truth, the mind must have contemplated it in abstract and 
remote questions; whereas the ignorant and vulgar are only- 
conversant with those things in which their own interest is 
concerned. All their notions are local, personal, and conse- 
quently gross and selfish. They say whatever comes upper- 
most — ^tum whatever happens to their own account — and invent 
any story, or give any answer that suits their purpose. Instead 
of being bigoted to general principles, they trump up any lie for 
the occasion, and the more of a tkumper it is, the better they like 
it ; the more unlooked-for it is, why so much the more of a Godr- 
send ! They have no conscience about the matter ; and if you 
find them out in any of their manoeuvres, are not ashamed of 
themselves, but angry with you. If you remonstrate with them, 
they laugh in your face. The only hold you have of them is 
their interest — you can but dismiss them from your employment ; 
and service is no inheritance. If they affect any thing like decent 
remorse, and hope you will pass it over, all the while they are 
probably trying to recover the wind of you. Persons of liberal 
knowledge or sentiments have no kind of chance in this sort of 
mixed intercourse with these barbarians in civilized life. You 
cannot tell, by any signs or principles, what is passing in their 
minds. There is no common point of view between you. You 
have not the same topics to refer to, the same language to ex- 
press yourself. Your interests, your feelings are quite distinct. 
You take certain things for granted as rules of action : they take 
nothing for granted but their own ends, pick up all their know- ' 
ledge out of their own occasions, are on the watch only for what^ 
they can catch — are 

" Subtle as the fox for prey : 
Like warlike as the wolf, for what they eat" 

They have indeed a regard to their character, as this last may 
affect their livelihood or advancement, none as it is connected 
with a sense of propriety ; and this sets their mother- wit and 
native talents at work upon a double file of expedients, to bilk 
their consciences, and save their reputation. In short, you 
never know where to have them, any more than if they were a 
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different species of animals ; and in trusting to them, you are 
sure to be betrayed and over-reached. You have other things 
to mind, they are thinking only of you, and how to turn you to 
advantage. Give and take is no maxim here. You can build 
nothing on your own moderation or on their false delicacy. 
Afler a familiar conversation with a waiter at a tavern, 
you overhear him calling you by some provoking nick, 
name. If you make a present to the daughter of the house 
where you lodge, the mother is sure to recollect some addition to 
her bill. It is a running fight. In fact, there is a principle in 
human nature not willingly to endure the idea of a superior, a 
sour Jacobinical disposition to wipe out the score of obligation, or 
efface the tinsel of external advantages — and where others have 
the opportunity of coming in contact with us, they generally fincl 
the means to establish a sufficiently marked degree of degrading 
equality. No man is a hero to his valet-de-chambre, is an old 
maxim. A new illustration of this principle occurred the other 
day. While Mrs. Siddons was giving her readings of Shakes- 
pear to a brilliant and admiring drawing-room, one of the servants 
in the hall below was saying, " What, I find the old lady is 
making as much noise as ever !" So little is there in common 
between the different classes of society, and so impossible is it 
ever to reconcile the diversities of custom and knowledge which 
separate them. 

Women, according to Mrs. Peachum, are " bitter bad judges" 
of the characters of men ; and men are not much better of theirs, 
if we can form any guess from their choice in marriage. Love 
is proverbially blind. The whole is an affair of whim and fancy. 
Certain it is, that the greatest favourites with the other sex are 
not those who are most liked or respected among their own. 
I never knew but one clever man who was what is called a 
lady^s man ; and he (unfortunately for the argument) happened 
to be a considerable coxcomb. It was by this irresistible quality, 
and not by the force of his genius, that he vanquished. Women 
seem to doubt their own judgments in love, and to take the 
opinion which a man entertains of his own prowess and accom- 
plishments for granted. The wives of poets are (for the most 
part) mere pieces of furniture in the room. If you speak to 
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them of their husbands' talents or reputation in the worid, it is at 
if you made mention of some office that they held. It can 
hardly be otherwise^ when the instant any subject is started or 
conversation arises, in which men take an interest, or try one 
another's strength, the women leave the room, or attend to some- 
thing else. The qualities then in which men are ambitious to 
excel, and which ensure the applause of the world, eloquence, 
genius, learning, integrity, are not those which gain the favour 
of the fair. I must not deny, however, that wit and courage 
have this efiect. Neither is youth or beauty the sole passp6rt to 
their affections. 

** The way of woman's will is haid to know, 
Harder to hit" 

Yet there is some clue to this mystery, some determining cause ; 
for we find that the same men are universal favourites with 
women, as others are uniformly disliked by them. Is not the 
load-stone that attracts so powerfully, and in all circumstances, 
a strong and undisguised bias towards them, a marked attention, 
a conscious preference of them to every other passing object or 
topic ? I am not sure, but I incline to think so. The successful 
lover is the cavaUer serverUe of all nations. The man of gallantry 
behaves as if he had made an assignation with every woman he 
addresses. An argument immediately draws off the scholar's 
attention from the prettiest women in the room. He accordingly 
succeeds better in argument — than in love ! — I do not think that 
what is called Love at first sight is so great an absurdity as it is 
sometimes imagined to be. We generally make up our minds 
beforehand to the sort of person we should like, grave or gay, 
black, brown, or fair ; with golden tresses or with raven locks ; 
— and when we meet with a complete example of the qualities 
we admire, the bargain is soon struck. We have never seen 
any thing to come up to our newly discovered Groddess before, 
but she is what we have been all our lives looking for. The 
idol we fall down and worship is an image familiar to our minds. 
It has been present to our waking thoughts, it has haunted us in 
our dreams, like some fairy vision. Oh ! thou, who, the first 
time I e^r beheld thee, didst draw my soul into tba c&t<^V^ ^i 
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thy heavenly looks^ and ware enchantment round me^ do not 
think thy conquest ess complete because it was instantaneous ; 
for in that gentle form (as if another Imogen had entered) I saw 
all that I had ever loved of female grace, nKxiesty, and sweet- 
ness! 

I cannot say much of friendship as giving an insight into 
character, because it is often founded on mutual infirmities and 
prejudices. Friendships are frequently taken up on some sudden 
sympathy, and we see only as much as we please of one another's 
characters afterwards. Intimate friends are not fair witnesses to 
character, any more than professed enemies. They cool, indeed, 
in time — part, and retain only a rankling grudge at past errors 
and oversights. Their testimony in the latter case is not quite 
free from suspicion. 

One would think that near relations, who live constantly 
together, and always have done so, must be pretty well ac- 
quainted with one another's character. They are nearly in 
the darl^ about it. Familiarity confounds all traits of dis- 
tinction : interest and prejudice take away the power of judg- 
ing. We have no opinion on the subject, any more than of 
one another's faces. The Penates, the household Gods, are 
veiled. We do not see the features of those we love, nor do 
we clearly discern their virtues or their vices. We take them 
as they are found in the lump : — by weight, and not by mea- 
sure. We know all about the individuals, their sentiments, 
history, manners, words, actions, every thing : but we know all 
these too much as facts, as inveterate, habitual impressions, as 
clothed with too many associations, as sanctified with too many 
affections, as woven too much into the web of our hearts, to be 
able to pick out the different threads, to cast up the items of the 
debtor and creditor account, or to refer them to any general stan- 
dard of right and wrong. Our impressions with respect to them 
are too strong, too real, too much sui generis, to be capable of a 
comparison with any thing but themselves. We hardly inquire 
whether those for whom we are thus interested, and to whom we 
are thus knit, are better or toorse than others — ^the question is a 
kind of profanation — all we know is, they are more to us than 
any one else can be. Our sentiments of this kind are rooted 
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and grow in us, and we cannot eradicate them by voluntary 
means. Besides, our judgments are bespoke, our interests take 
part with our blood. If any doiibt arises, if the veil of our im- 
plicit confidence is drawn aside by any accident for a 'moment, 
the shock is too great, like that of a dislocated limb, and we re- 
coil on our habitual impressions again. Let not that veil evez 
be rent entirely asunder, so that those images may be left bare 
of reverential awe, and lose their religion : for nothing can evei 
» support the desolation of the heart afterwards ! 

The greatest misfortune that can happen among relations is a 
difierent way of bringing up, so as to set one another's opinions 
and characters in an entirely new point of view. This often lets 
in an unwelcome day-light on the subject, and breeds schisms, 
coldness, and incurable heart-burnings in families. I have some- 
times thought whether the progress of society and march of know- 
ledge does not do more harm in this respect, by loosening the 
ties of domestic attachment, and preventing those who are most 
interested in, and anxious to think well of one another, from feel- 
ing a cordial sympathy and approbation of each other's senti- 
ments, manners, views, &c. than it does good by any real advan- 
tage to the community at large. The son, for instance, is brought 
up to the church, and nothing can exceed the pride and pleasure 
the father takes in him, while all goes on well in this favourite 
direction. His notions change, and he imbibes a taste for the 
Fine Arts. From this moment there is an end of any thing like 
the same unreserved communication between them. The young 
man may talk with enthusiasm of his " Rembrandts, Correggios, 
and stuff:" it is all Hebrew to the elder ; and whatever satisfac- 
tion he may feel in hearing of his son's progress, or good wishes 
for his success, he is never reconbiled to the new pursuit, he still 
hankers after the first object that he had set his mind upon. 
Again, the grandfather is a Calvinist, who never gets the better 
of his disappointment at his son's going over to the Unitarian 
side of the question. The matter rests here, till the grandson, 
some years after, in the fashion of the day and " infinite agita- 
tion of men's wit," comes to doubt certain points in the creed in 
which he has bee-i brought up, and the affair is all abroad again. 
Here are three generations made uncomfortable aMm ^ TCA.TscAt 
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set at variance, by a veering point of theology, and the officious 
meddling of biblical critics ! Nothing, on the other hand, can 
be more wretched or common than that upstart pride and inso- 
lent good fortune which is ashamed of its origin ; nor are there 
many things more awkward than the situation of rich and poor 
relations. Happy, much happier, are those tribes and people 
who are confined to the same ccLste and way of life from sire to 
son, where prejudices are transmitted like instincts, and where 
the same unvarying standard of opinion and refinement blend 
countless generations in its improgressive, everlasting mould ! 

Not only is there a wilful and habitual blindness in near kin- 
dred to each other's defects, but an incapacity to judge from the 
quantity of materials, from the contradictoriness of the evidence. 
The chain of particulars is too long and massy for us to lifl it or 
put it into the most approved ethical scales. The concrete re- 
sult does not answer to any abstract theory, to any logical defini- 
tion. There is black, and white, and grey, square and round--^ 
there are too Qiany anomalies, too many redeeming points in 
poor human nature, such as it actually is, for us to arrive at a 
smart, summary decision on it. We know too much to come to 
any hasty or partial conclusion. We do not pronounce upon 
the present act, because a hundred others rise up to contradict 
it. We suspend our judgments altogether, because in effect one 
thing unconsciously balances another ; and perhaps this obsti- 
nate, pertinacious indecision would be the truest philosophy in 
other cases, where we dispose of the question of character easily, 
because we have only the smallest part of the evidence to decide 
upon. Real character is not one thing, but a thousand things ; 
actual qualities do not conform to any factitious standard in the 
mind, but rest upon their own truth and nature. The dull stu- 
por under which we labour in respect of those whom we have 
the greatest opportunities of inspecting nearly, we should do well 
to imitate, before we give extreme and uncharitable verdicts 
against those whom we only see in passing, or at a distance. If 
we knew them better, we should be disposed to say less about 
them. 

In the truth of things, there are none utterly worthless, none 
without some drawback on their pretensions, or some alloy of 
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impehbctioii. It has been observed that a iamiliarity with the 
worst characters lessens our abhorrence of them ; and a wonder 
is often expressed that the greatest criminals look like other men. 
The reason is that they are Uke other men in many respects. If a 
particular individual was merely the wretch we read of or con- 
ceive in the abstract, that is, if he was the mere personified idea 
of the criminal brought to the bar, he would not disappoint the 
spectator, but would look like what he would be — a monster ! 
But he has other qualities, ideas, feelings, nay, probably virtues, 
mixed up with the most profligate habits or desperate acts. This 
need not lessen our abhorrence of the crime, though it does of 
the criminal ; for it has the latter effect only by showing him to 
us in different points of view, in which he appears a common 
mortal, and not the caricature of vice we took him for, nor spot- 
ted all over with infamy. I do not at the same time think this a 
lax or dangerous, though it is a charitable view of the subject. 
In my opinion, no man ever answered in his own mind (except 
in the agonies of conscience or of repentance, in which latter 
case he throws the imputation from himself in another way) to 
the abstract idea of a murderer. He may have killed a man in 
self-defence, or " in the trade of war,'' or to save himself from 
starving, or in revenge for an injury, but always " so as with a 
difference," or from mixed and questionable motives. The indi- 
vidual, in reckoning with himself, always takes into the account 
the considerations of time, place, and circumstance, and never 
makes out a case of unmitigated, unprovoked villainy, of *' pure 
defecated evil " against himself. There are degrees in real 
crimes : we reason and moralize only by names and in classes. 
I should be loth, indeed, to say, that " whatever is, is right :" 
but almost every actual choice inclines to it, with some sort of 
imperfect, unconscious bias. This is the reason, besides the 
ends of secresy, of the invention of slang terms ibr diflerent acts 
of profligacy committed by thieves, pickpockets, &c. The com- 
mon names suggest associations of disgust in the minds of others, 
which those who live by them do not willingly recognize, and 
which they wish to sink in a technical phraseology. So there is a 
story of a fellow who, as he was writing down his confession of 
a murder, stopped to ask how the word murder was spelt \ thia^ \£ 
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true, was partly because his imagination was staggered by the 
recollection of the thing, and partly because he shrunk from the 
verbal admission of it. " Amen stuck in his throat !" The de- 
fence made by Eugene Aram of himself against a charge of 
murder some years before, shows that he in imagination com- 
pletely flung from himself the nominal crime imputed to him : he 
might, indeed, have staggered an old man with a blow, and bu- 
ried his body in a cave, and lived ever since upon the money he 
found upon him, but there was *^ no malice in the case, none at 
all," as Peachum says. The very coolness, subtlety, and cir- 
cumspection of his defence (as masterly a legal document as 
there is upon record) prove that he was guilty of the act, as 
much as they prove that he was unconscious of the cnwic.* In 
the same spirit, and I conceive with great metaphysical truth, 
Mr. CJoleridge, in his tragedy of Remorse, makes Ordonio (his 
chief character) waive the acknowledgment of his meditated 
guilt to his own mind, by putting into his mouth that striking so- 
liloquy : 

" Say, I had laid a body in the sun ! 
Well ! in a month there swarm forth from the corse 
A thousand, nay, ten thousand sentient beings 
• In place of that one man. Say I liad kilVd him ! 
Yet who shall tell me that each one and all 
Of these ten thousand lives is not as happy 
As that one life, which being push'd aside. 
Made room for these unnumber'd." — ^Act ii. sc. it. 

I am not sure, indeed, that I have not got this whole train of 
speculation from him ; but I should not think the worse of it on 
that account. That gentlemen, I recollect, once asked me 
whether I thought that the different members of a family really 
liked one another so well, or had so much attachment as was 
generally supposed : and I said that I conceived the regard they 
had towards each other was expressed by the word interest, 

* The bones of the murdered man were dug up in an old hermitage. On 
this, as one instance of the acuteness which he displayed all through the occa- 
sion, Aram remarks, *' Where would you expect to find the bones of a man 
■ooner than in a hermit's ceU, except you were to look for them in a ceme- 
tery 1" — See Newgate Calendar for the year 1758 or '9. 
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rather than by any other ; which he said was the true answer. 
I do not know that I could mend it now. Natural affection is 
not pleasure in one another's company, nor admiration of one 
another's qualities ; but it is an intimate and deep knowledge of 
the things that affect those, to whom we are bound by the nearest 
ties, with pleasure or with pain ; it is an anxious, uneasy fellow, 
feeling with them, a jealous watchfulness over their good name, 
a lender and unconquerable yearning for their good. The love, 
in short, we bear them, is the nearest to that we bear ourselves. 
Home, according to the old saying, is home, be it never so homely. 
We love ourselves, not according to our deserts, but our cravings 
after good : so we love our immediate relations in the next de- 
gree (if not even sometimes in a higher one,) because we know 
best what they have suffered and what sits nearest to their hearts. 
We are implicated, in fact, in their welfare by habit and sym- 
pathy, as we are in our own. 

If our devotion to our own interests is much the same as to 
theirs, we are ignorant of our own characters for the same 
reason. We are parties too much concerned to return a fair 
verdict, and are too much in the secret of our own motives or 
situation not to be able to give a favourable turn to our actions. 
We exercise a liberal criticism upon ourselves, and put off the 
final decision to a late day. The field is large and open. Ham- 
let exclaims, with a noble magnanimity, '< I count myself indif- 
ferent honest, and yet I could accuse me of such things !" If 
you could prove to a man that he is a knave, it would not make 
much difference in his opinion ; his self-love is stronger than his 
love of virtue. Hypocrisy is generally used as a mask to de- 
ceive the world, not to impose on ourselves : for once detect the 
delinquent in his knavery, and he laughs in your face or glories 
in his iniquity. This at least happens, except where there is a 
contradiction in the character, and our vices are involuntary and 
at variance with our convictions. One great difficulty is to dis- 
tinguish ostensible motives, or such as we acknowledge to our- 
selves, from the tacit or secret springs of action. A man 
changes his opinion readily, bethinks it candour: it is levity of 
mind. For the most part, we are stunned and stupid in judging 
of ourselves. We are callous by custom to our defects or ex- 
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cellenoes, unless where vanity jBteps in to exaggerate or exten- 
uate them. I cannot conceive how it is that people are in love 
with their own persons, or astonished at their own performances, 
which are but a nine days* wonder to every one else. In gen- 
eral, it may be laid down that we are liable to this twofold mis- 
take in judging of our own talents : we, in the first place, nurse 
the rickety bantling, we think much of that which has cost us 
much pains and labour, and which goes against the grain ; and 
we also set little store by what we do with most ease to our- 
selves, and therefore best. The works of the greatest genius 
are produced almost unconsciously, with an ignorance on the 
part of the persons themselves that they have done anything ex- 
traordinary. Nature has done it for them. How little Shakes- 
pear seems to have thought of himself or of his fame ! Yet, 
if " to know another well, were to know one's self," he must 
have been acquainted with his own pretensions and character, 
<< who knew all qualities with a learned spirit." His eye seems 
never to have been bent upon himself, but outwards upon nature. 
A man, who thinks highly of himself, may almost set it down 
that it is without reason. Milton, notwithstanding, appears to 
have had a high opinion of himself, and to have made it good. 
He was conscious of his powers, and great by design. Perhaps 
his tenaciousness, on the score of his own merit, might arise 
from an early habit of polemical writing, in which his preten- 
sions were continually called to the bar of prejudice and party 
spirit, and he had to plead not guilty to the indictment. Some 
men have died unconscious of immortality ; as others have almost 
exhausted the sense of it in their life-time. Correggio might be 
mentioned as an instance of the one, Voltaire of the other. 

There is nothing that helps a man in his conduct through life 
more than a knowledge of his own characteristic weaknesses 
(which, guarded against, become his strength), as there is nothing 
that tends more to the success of a man's talents than his know, 
ing the limits of his faculties, which are thus concentrated on 
some practicable object. One man can do but one thing. Uni- 
versal pretensions end in nothing. Or, as Butler has it, too much 
wit requires 

" As maeh again to govern it** 
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There are those who have gone (for want of this self-knowledge) 
strangely out of their way, and others who have never found it. 
We find many who succeed in certain departments, and are yet 
melancholy and dissatisfied, because they failed in the one to 
which they first devoted themselves, like discarded lovers who 
pine afler their scornful mistress. I will conclude with observ- 
ing, that authors in general over-rate the extent and value of 
posthumous fame : for what (as it has been asked) is the amount 
even of Shakespear's fame ? That in that very country which 
boasts his genius and his birth, perhaps scarce one person in ten 
han nvr^r heard of his name, or read a syllable of his writines ! 
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ESSAY XIL 

On the Fear of Death. 

" And our little life is rounded with a deep." 

Perhaps the best cure for the fear of death is to reflect that life 
has a beginning as well as an end. There was a time when we 
were not : this gives us no concern — why then should it trouble 
us that a time will come when we shall cease to be ? I have no 
wish to have been alive a hundred years ago, or in the reign of 
Queen Anne : why should I regret and lay it so much to heart 
that I shall not be alive a hundred years hence, in the reign of I 
cannot tell whom ? 

When Bickerstaff wrote his Essays, I knew nothing of the sub- 
jects of them: nay, much later, and but the other day, as it 
were, in the beginning of the reign of George III., when Gold- 
smith, Johnson, Burke, used to meet at the Globe, when Gar- 
rick was in his glory, and Reynolds was over head and ears with 
his portraits, and Sterne brought out the volumes of .Tristram 
Shandy year by year, it was without consulting me : I had not 
the slightest intimation of what was going on : the debates in the 
House of Commons on the American war, or the firing at Bunk- 
er's Hill, disturbed not me : yet I thought this no evil — ^I neither 
ate, drank, nor was merry, yet I did not complain : I had ■ not 
then looked out into this breathing world, yet I was well ; and 
the world did quite as well without me as I did without it! 
Why then should I make all this outcry about parting with it, 
and being no worse off than I was before ? There is nothing in 
the recollection that at a. certain time we were not come into the 
world, that " the gorge rises at" — why should we revolt at the 
idea that we must one day go out of it ? To die is only to be as 
we were before we were bom ; yet no one feels any remorse or 
regret or repugnance in contemplating this last idea. It is rather 
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a relief and disburthening of the mind : it seems to have been 
holiday-time with us then : we were not called to appear upon 
the stage of life, to wear robes or tatters, to laugh or cry, be 
hooted or applauded ; we had lain perdu all this while, snug, out 
of harm's way ; and had slept out our thousands of centuries 
without wanting to be waked up ; at peace and free from care, 
in a long nonage, in a sleep deeper and calmer than that of 
infancy, wrapped in the softest and finest dust. And the worst 
that we dread is, after a short, fretful, feverish being, after vain 
hopes and idle fears, to sink to final repose again, and forget the 
troubled dream of life ! . . . Ye armed men, knights-templars, 
that sleep in the stone aisles of that old Temple Church, where 
all is silent above, and where a deeper silence reigns below (not 
broken by the pealing organ), are ye not contented where ye 
lie ? Or would you come out of your long homes to go to the 
Holy War ? Or do ye complain that pain no longer visits you, 
that sickness has done its worst, that you have paid the last debt 
to nature, that you hear no more of the thickening phalanx of 
the foe, or your lady's waning love ; and that while this ball of 
earth rolls its eternal round, no sound shall ever pierce through 
to disturb your lasting repose, fixed as the marble over your 
tomb?, breathless as the grave that holds you ! And thou, oh ! 
thou, to whom my heart turns, and will turn while it has feeling 
left, who didst love in vain, and whose first was thy last sigh, 
wilt not thou too rest in peace (or wilt thou cry to me complain- 
ing from thy clay-cold bed) when that sad heart is no longer sad, 
and that sorrow is dead, which thou wert only called into the 
world to feel ! 

It is certain that there is nothing in the idea of a pre-exist- 
ent state, that excites our longing like the prospect of a posthu- 
mous existence. We are satisfied to have begun life when we 
did ; we have no ambition to have set out on our journey sooner; 
and feel that we have quite enough to do to battle our way 
through since. We cannot say, 

" The wars we well remember of King Nine, 
Of old Assaracus and Inachus divine :" 

neither have we any wish : we are contented to read of them in 
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story, and to stand and gaze at the vast sea of time that sepa- 
rates us from them. It was early days then : the world was not 
weU-cdred enough for us : we have no inclination to have been 
up and stirring. We do not consider the six thousand years of 
the world before we were born as so much time lost to us : we 
are perfectly indifferent about the matter. We do not grieve and 
lament that we did not happen to be in time to see the grand 
mask and pageant of human life going on in all that period ; 
though we are mortified at being obliged to quit our station 
before the rest of the procession passes. 

It may be suggested in explanation of this difference, that we 
know from various records and traditions what happened in the 
time of Queen Anne, or even in the reigns of the Assyrian mon- 
archs : but that we have no means of ascertaining what is to hap. 
pen hereafter except by awaiting the event, and that our eager- 
ness and curiosity are sharpened in proportion as we are in the 
dark about it. This is not at all the case ; for at that rate we 
should be constantly wishing to make a voyage of discovery to 
Greenland or to the Moon, neither of which we have, in general, 
the least desire to do. Neither, in truth, have we any particular 
solicitude to pry into the secrets of futurity, but as a pretext for 
prolonging our own existence. It is not so much that we care to 
be alive a hundred or a thousand years hence, any more than to 
have been alive a hundred or a thousand years ago : but the thing 
lies here, that we would all of us wish the present moment to last 
forever. We would be as we are, and would have the world 
remain just as it is, to please our fancy. 

" The present eye catches the present object" — 

to have and to hold while it may ; and we abhor, on any terms, 
to have it torn from us, and nothing left in its room. It is the 
pang of parting, the unloosing our grasp, the breaking asunder 
some strong tie, the leaving some cherished purpose unfulfilled. 
that creates the repugnance to go, and " makes calamity of so 
long life/^ as it often is. 

"Oh! thoa strong heart! 

There's such a covenftnt 'twixt the world and thee^ 
Te'ie loth to break r 
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The love of life, then, is an habitual attachment, not an abstract 
principle. Simply to he does not " content man^s natural desire :" 
we long to be in a certain time, place, and circumstance. We 
would much rather be now, " on this bank and shoal of time," 
than have our choice of any future period, than take a slice of 
fifty or sixty years out of the Millennium, for instance. This 
shows that our attachment is not confined either to being or to 
weU-hevng ; but that we have an inveterate prejudice in favour 
of our immediate existence, such as it is. The mountaineer will 
not leave his rock, nor the savage his hut ; neither are we will- 
ing to give up our present mode of life, with all its advantages 
and disadvantages, for any other that could be substituted for it. 
No man would, I think, exchange his existence with any other 
man, however fortunate. We had as lief not he, Bisnot he our- 
selves. There are some persons of that reach of soul that they 
would like to live two hundred and fifty years hence, to see to 
what height of empire America will have grown up in that period, 
or whether the English Constitution will last so long. These are 
points beyond me. But I confess I should like to live to see the 
downfall of Legitimacy. That is a vital question with me ; and 
I shall like it the better, the sooner it happens ! 

No young man ever thinks he shall die. He may believe that 
others will, or assent to the doctrine that " all men are mortal" 
as an abstract proposition, but he is far enough from bringing it 
home to himself individually.* Youth, buoyant activity, and 
animal spirits hold absolute antipathy with old age as well a« 
with death ; nor have we, in the heyday of life, any more than 
in the thoughtlessness of childhood, the remotest conception how 

** This sensible warm motion can become 
A kneaded clod" — 

nor how sanguine, florid health and vigour shall *'tum to withered, 
weak, and grey." Or if in a moment of idle speculation we in- 
dulge in this notion of the close of life as a theory, it is amazing 
at what a distance it seems ; what a long, leisurely perspective 
there is between ; what a contrast its slow and solemn approach 

• "All men think all men mortal but themselvea."— Youmo. 
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affords to our present gay fleeting existence I We eye the farthest 
verge of the horizon, and think what a way we shall have to look 
back upon, ere we arrive at our journey's end ; and without our 
in the least suspecting it, the mists are at our feet, and the shadows 
of age encompass us. The two divisions of our lives have melted 
into each other : the extreme points close and meet with none of 
that romantic interval stretching out between them, that we had 
reckoned upon ; and for the rich, melancholy, solemn hues of 
age, " the sear, the yellow leaf," the deepening shadows of an 
autumnal evening, we only feel a dank, cold mist encircling all 
objects, after the spirit of youth is fled. There is no inducement 
to look forward ; and what is worse, little interest in looking back 
to what has become so trite and common. The pleasures of our 
existence have worn themselves out, are " gone into the wastes 
of time," or have turned their indifferent side to us : the pains 
by their repeated blows have worn us out, and have left us neither 
spirit nor inclination to encounter them again in retrospect. We 
do not want to rip up old grievances, nor to renew our youth like 
the phoenix, nor to live our lives twice over. Once is enough. 
As the tree falls, so let it lie. We shut up the book and close 
the account once for all ! 

It has been thought by some that life is like the explormg of 
a passage that grows narrower and darker the farther we ad- 
vance, without a possibility of ever turning back, and where we 
are stifled for want of breath at last. For myself, I do not com- 
plain of the greater thickness of the atmosphere as I approach 
the narrow house. I felt it more formerly,* when the idea alone 
seemed to suppress a thousand rising hopes, and weighed upon 
the pulses of the blood. At present I rather feel a thinness and 
want of support, I stretch out my hand to some object and find 
none, I am too much in a world of abstraction ; the naked map of life 
is spread out before me, and in the emptiness and desolation I see 
Death coming to meet me. In my youth I could not behold him 
for the crowd of objects and feelings, and Hope stood between us, 
saying — " Never mind that old fellow !" If I had lived indeed^ 

* I remember, once in particular, having this feeling in reading Schiller*« 
Don Carlos, 'where there is a description of death, in a degree that almost 
choaked me. 
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I should not so much care to die. But I do not like a contract 
of pleasure broken off unfulfilled, a marriage with joy uncon- 
summated, a promise of happiness rescinded. My public and 
private hopes have been left a ruin, or remain only to mock me. 
I would wish them to be re-edified. I should like to see some pros- 
pect of good to mankind, such as my life began with. I should 
like to leave some sterling work behind me. I should like to have 
some friendly hand to consign me to the grave. On these con- 
ditions I am ready, if not willing, to depart. I could then write 
on my tomb— Grateful and Contented ! But I have thought 
and suffered too much to be willing to have thought and suffered 
in vain ! — ^In looking back, it sometimes appears to me as if I 
had in a manner slept out my life in a dream or trance on the 
side of the hill of knowledge, where I have fed on books, on 
thoughts, on pictures, and only heard in half-murmurs the tramp, 
ling of busy feet, or the noises of the throng below. Waked out 
of this dim, twilight existence, and startled with the passing 
scene, I have felt a wish to descend to the world of realities, and 
join in the chase. But I fear too late, and that I had better re- 
turn to my bookish chimeras and indolence once more ! Zanetto, 
Jasda le donney e studia la matamatica. 

It is not wonderful that the contemplation and fear of death 
become more familiar to us as we approach nearer to it : that life 
seems to ebb with the decay of blood and youthful spirits ; and 
that as we find every thing about us subject to chance and 
change, as our strength and beauty die, as our hopes and pas- 
sions, our friends and our affections leave us, we begin by degrees 
to feel ourselves mortal ! 

I have never seen death but once, and that was in an infant. 
It is years ago. The look was calm and placid, and the face 
was fair and firm. It was as if a waxen image had been laid 
out in the coffin, and strewed with innocent flowers. ' It was not 
like death, but more like an image of life ! No breath moved 
the lips, no pulse stirred, no sight or sound wouM enter those 
eyes or ears more. While I looked at it, 1 saw that no pain was 
there ; it seemed to smile at the short pang of life which was 
over : but I could not bear the coffin-lid to be closed — it almost 
9 
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stifled me; and still as the nettles wave in a comer of the 
church-yard over his little grave, the welcome breeze helps to re- 
fresh me and ease the tightness at my breast ! 

An ivory or marble image, like Chantry's monument of the 
two children, is contemplated with pure delight. Why do we 
not grieve and fret that the marble is not alive, or fancy that it 
has a shortness of breath ? It never was alive ; and it is the 
difficulty of making the transition from life to death, the struggle 
between the two in our imagination, that confounds their proper- 
ties painfully together, and makes us conceive that the infant 
that is but just dead, still wants to breathe, to enjoy, and look 
about it, and is prevented by the icy hand of death, locking up 
its faculties and benumbing its senses ; so that, if it could, it 
would complain of its own hard fate. Perhaps religious consi- 
derations reconcile the mind to this change sooner than any 
others, by representing the spirit as fled to another sphere, aikl 
leaving the body behind it. But in reflecting on death generally, 
we mix up the idea of life with it, and thus make it the ghastly 
monster it is. We think how we should feel, not how the dead 
feel. 

" Still from the tomb the voice of nature cries ; 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires!** 

There is an admirable passage on this subject in Tucker's Light 
of Nature Pursued, which I shall transcribe, as by much the best 
illustration I can ofler of it. 

" The melancholy appearance of a lifeless body, the mansion 
provided for it to inhabit, dark, cold, close and solitary, are 
shocking to the imagination ; but it is to the imagination only, 
not to the understanding : for whoever consults this faculty will 
see at first glance, that there is nothing dismal in all these cir- 
cumstances : if the corpse were kept wrapped up in a warm bed, 
with a roasting fire in the chamber, it would feel no comfortable 
warmth therefrom ; were store of tapers lighted up as soon as 
day shuts in, it would see no objects to divert it ; were it left at 
large, it would have no liberty, nor if surrounded with company, 
would be cheered thereby ; neither are the distorted features ex- 
pressions of pain, uneasiness, or distress. This every one knows, 
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and will readily allow upon being suggested, yet still cannot be- 
hold, nor even cast a thought upon those objects without shud- 
dering ; for knowing that a living person must suffer grievously 
under such appearances, they become habitually formidable to 
the mind, and strike a mechanical horror, which is increased by 
the customs of the world around us." 

There is usually one pang added voluntarily and unnecessarily 
to the fear of death, by our affecting to compassionate the loss 
which others will have in us. If that were all, we might rea- 
sonably set our minds at rest. The pathetic exhortation on 
country tomb-stones, " Grieve not for me, my wife and children 
dear," &c. is for the most part speedily followed to the letter. 
We do not leave so great a void in society as we are inclined to 
imagine, partly to magnify our own importance, and partly 
to console ourselves by sympathy. Even in the same family the 
gap is not so great : the wound closes up sooner than we should 
expect. Nay, our room is not unfrequently thought better 
than our company. People walk along the streets the day afler 
our deaths just as they did before, and the crowd is not dimin- 
ished. While we were living, the world seemed in a manner 
to exist only for us, for our delight and amusement, because it 
contributed to them. But our hearts cease to beat, and it goes 
on as usual, and thinks no more about us than it did in our life- 
time. The million are devoid of sentiment, and care as little for 
you or me as if we belonged to the moon. We live the week 
over in the Sunday's newspaper, or are decently interred in some 
obituary at the month's end ! It is not surprising that we are 
forgotten so soon after we quit this mortal stage : we are scarcely 
noticed, while we are on it. It is not merely that our names are 
not known in China — they have hardly been heard of in the next 
street. We are hand and glove with the universe, and think the 
obligation is mutual. This is an evident fallacy. If this, however, 
does not trouble us now, it will not hereafter. A handful of dust can 
have no quarrel to pick with its neighbours, or complaint to make 
against Providence, and might well exclaim, if it had but an un- 
derstanding and a tongue, " Go thy ways, old world ; swing round 
in blue ether, voluble to every age, you and I shall no more 
jostle!" 
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It is amazing how soon the rich and titled, and even some of 
those who have wielded great political power, are forgotten : 

" A Utde rule, a little sway, 
Is all the great and mighty have 
Betwixt the cradle and the grave" — 

and, after its short date, they hardly leave a name behind them* 
" A great man's memory may, at the common rate, survive him 
half a year." His heirs and successors take his titles, his power, 
and his wealth — all that made him considerable or courted by 
others ; and he has left nothing else behind him either to flatter 
or benefit the world. Posterity are not by any means so disin- 
terested as they are supposed to be. They give their gratitude 
and admiration only in return for benefits conferred. They 
cherish the memory of those to whom they are indebted for in- • 
struction and delight ; and they cherish it just in proportion to 
the instruction and delight they are conscious of receiving. The 
sentiment of admiration springs immediately from this ground ; 
and cannot be otherwise than well-founded.* 

The effeminate clinging to life as such, as a general or abstract 
idea, is the effect of a highly civilized and artificial state of so-> 
ciety. Men formerly plunged into all the vicissitudes and dangerap 
of war, or staked their all upon a single die, or some one pas-\ 
sion, which, if they could not have gratified, life became a burthen '\ 
to them — now our strongest passion is to think, our chief amuse- 
ment is to read new plays, new poems, new novels, and this we 
may do at our leisure, in perfect security, ad infinitum. If we 
look into the old histories and romances, before the belles-lettres 
neutralized human affairs and reduced passion to a state of men- 
*tal equivocation, we find the heroes and heroines not setting their 
lives " at a pin's fee," but rather courting opportunities of throw. 

* It has been usual to raise a very unjust clamour against the enormous 
salaries of public singers, actors, and so on. This matter seems reducible to 
a moral eq^iaiion. They are paid out of money raised by voluntary contribu- 
tions in the strictest sense; and if they did not bring certain sums into the 
treasury, the Managers would not engage them. These sums are exactly in 
proportion to the number of individuals to whom their performances gives an 
extraordinary degree of pleasure. The talents of a singer, actor, &c. are them- 
ioTt worth just as much as they will fetch. 
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ing them away in very wantonness of spirit. They raise their 
fondness for some favourite pursuit to its height, to a pitch of 
madness, and think no price too dear to pay for its full gratifica- 
tion. Every thing else is dross. They go to death as to a bridal 
bed, and sacrifice themselves or others without remorse at the 
shrine of love, of honour, of religion, or any other prevailing 
feeling. Romeo runs his " sea-sick, weary bark upon the rocks" 
of death, the instant he finds himself deprived of his Juliet ; and 
she clasps his neck in their last agonies, and follows him to the 
same fatal shore. One strong idea takes possession of the mind 
and overrules every other ; and even life itself, joyless without 
that, becomes an object of indifference or loathing. There is at 
least more of imagination in such a state of things, more vigour 
of feeling and promptitude to act, than in our lingering, languid, 
protracted attachment to life for its own poor sake. It is perhaps 
also better, as well' as more heroical, to strike at some daring or 
darling object, and if we fail in that, to take the consequences 
manfully, than to renew the lease of a tedious, spiritless, charm- 
less existence, merely (as Pierre says,) " to lose it afterwards in 
some vile brawl" for some worthless object. Was there not a 
spirit of martyrdom as well as a mixture of the reckless energy 
of barbarism in this bold defiance of death ? Had not religion 
something to do with it : the implicit belief in another state of 
being, which rendered this of less value, and embodied something 
beyond it to the imagination ; so that the rough soldier, the in- 
fatuated lover, the valorous knight, &c. could afford to throw 
away the present venture, and take a leap into the arms of fu- 
turity, which the modem sceptic shrinks back from, with all hi** 
boasted reason and vain philosophy, weaker than a woman ! I 
cannot help thinking so myself; but I have endeavoured to ex- 
plain this point before, and will not enlarge farther on it here. 

A life of action and danger moderates the dread of death. It 
not only gives us fortitude to bear pain, but teaches us at every 
step the precarious tenure on which we hold our present being. 
Sedentary and studious men are the most apprehensive on this 
score. Dr. Johnson was an instance in point. A few years 
seemed to him soon over, compared with those sweeping contem- 
plations on time and infinity with which he had been used to pofe 
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himself. In the stiU-Ufe of a man of letters, there was no obvi- 
ous reason for a change. He might sit in an arm-chair and 
pour out cups of tea to all eternity. Would it had been possible 
for him to do so ! The most rational cure after all for the inor- 
dinate fear of death is to set a just value on life. If we merely 
wish to continue on the scene to indulge our headstrong humours 
and tormenting passions, we had better begone at once : and if 
we only cherish a fondness for existence according to the bene- 
fits we reap from it, the pang we feel at parting with it will not 
be very severe ! 
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ESSAY XIII. 

Ob Application to Study. 

No one is idle, who can do any thing. It is conscious inability, 
or the sense of repeated failure, that prevents us from undertak- 
ing, or deters us from the prosecution of any work. 

Wilson the painter might be mentioned as an exception to this 
rule ; for he was said to be an indolent man. After bestowing a 
few touches on a picture, he grew tired, and said to any friend 
who called in, " Now, let us go somewhere !" But the fact is, 
that Wilson could not finish his pictures minutely ; and that those 
few masterly touches, carelessly thrown in of a morning, were 
all that he could do. The rest would have been labour lost. 
Morland has been referred to as another man of genius, who 
could only be brought to work by fits and snatches. But his land- 
* scapes and figures (whatever degree of merit they might possess) 
were mere hasty sketches ; and he could produce all that he was 
capable of, in the first half-hour, as well as in twenty years. 
Why bestow additional pains without additional effect ? What 
he did was from the impulse of the moment, from the lively im- 
pression of some coarse, but striking object ; and with that im- 
pulse his efforts ceased, as they justly ought. There is no 
use in labouring, inviid Minerva — nor any difficulty in it, when 
the Muse is not averse. 

" The laoour we delight in physics pain.'' 

Denner finished his unmeaning portraits with a microscope, 
and without being ever weary of his fruitless task ; for the es- 
sence of his genius was industry. Sir Joshua Reynolds, courted 
by the Graces and by Fortune, was hardly ever out of his paint- 
ing-room ; and lamented a few days, at any time spent at a 
friend's house or at a nobleman's seat in the country, as ao mucb 
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time lost. That darkly-illuminated room '* to him a kingdom 
was ;" his pencil was the sceptre that he wielded, and- the throne 
on which his sitters were placed, a throne for Fame. Here he 
felt indeed at home ; here the current of his ideas flowed full and 
strong ; here he felt most self-possession ; most command over 
others ; and the sense of power urged him on to his delightful 
task with a sort of vernal cheerfulness and vigour, even in the 
decline of life. The feeling of weakness and incapacity would 
have made his hand soon falter, would have rebutted him from 
his object ; or had the canvas mocked, and been insensible to his 
toil, instead of gradually turning to 

"A lucid mirror, in which nature saw 
All her reflected features," 

he would, like so many others, have thrown down his pencil m 
despair, or proceeded reluctantly, without spirit and without 
success. Claude Lorraine, in like manner, spent whole mornings 
on the banks of the Tiber or in his study, eliciting beauty after 
beauty, adding touch to touch, getting nearer and nearer to per- 
fection, luxuriating in endless felicity — not merely giving the 
salient points, but filling up the whole intermediate space with 
continuous grace and beauty ! What farther motive was neces- 
sary to induce him to persevere, but the bounty of his fate ? What 
greater pleasure could he seek for, than that of seeing the perfect 
image of his mind reflected in the work of his hand ? But as is 
the pleasure and the confidence produced by consummate skill, 
so is the pain and the disheartening effect of total failure. When 
for the fair face of nature we only see an unsightly blot issuing 
from our best endeavours, then the nerves slacken, the tears fill 
the eyes, and the painter turns away from his art, as the lover 
from a mistress that scorns him. Alas ! how many such have, 
as the poet says, 

" Begun in gladness ; 
Whereof has come in the end despondency and madness" — 

not for want of will to proceed, (oh, no !) but for lack of power ! 

Hence it is that those often do best (up to a certain point of 

ocunmon-plaoe success) who have least knowledge and least am- 
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bition to excel. Their taste keeps pace with their capacity ; and 
they are not deterred by insurmountable difficulties, of which 
they have no idea. I have known artists (for instance) of con- 
siderable merit, and a certain native rough strength and resolu- 
tion of mind, who have been active and enterprizing in their pro- 
fession, but who never seemed to think of any works but those 
which they had in hand ; they never spoke of a picture, or ap- 
peared to have seen one : to them Titian, Raphael, Rubins, Rem- 
brandt, Correggio, were as if they had never been : no tones, mel- 
lowed by time to soft perfection, lured them to their luckless 
doom, no divine forms baffled their vain embrace ; no sound of 
immortality rung in their ears, or drew off their attention from 
the calls of creditors or of hunger : they walked through collec- 
tions of the finest works, like the Children in the Fiery Furnace, 
untouched, unapproached. With these true terr<B JUH the art 
might be supposed to begin and end : they thought only of the 
subject of their next production, the size of their next canvas, 
the grouping, the getting in of the figures ; and conducted their 
work to its conclusion with as little distraction of mind and as few 
misgivings, as a stage-coachman conducts a stage, or a carrier 
delivers a bale of goods, according to its destination. Such per- 
sons, if they do not rise above, at least seldom sink below them- 
selves. They do not soar to the " highest Heaven of invention," 
nor penetrate the inmost recesses of the heart ; but they succeed 
in all that they attempt or are capable of, as men of business and 
^ of industry in their calling. For them the veil of the Temple of 
Art is not rent asunder, and it is well : one glimpse of the Sanc- 
tuary, of the Holy of the Holies, might palsy their hands, and 
bedim their sight forever after ! 

I think there are two mistakes, common enough on this subject, 
viz. : That men of genius, or of first-rate capacity, do little, ex- 
cept by intermittent fits, or per solium — and that they do that little 
in a slight and slovenly manner. There may be instances of 
this ; but they are not the highest, and they are the exceptions, 
not the rule. On the contrary, the greatest artists have in general 
been the most prolific or the most elaborate, as the best writers 
have been firequently the most voluminous i^ well as indefatigable. 
We have a great liTing instance among writers, that the quality 
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of a man's productions is not to be estimated in the inverse ratio 
of their quantity, I mean in the Auihor of Waverley ; the fecun- 
dity of whose pen is no less admirable than its felicity. Shake- 
spear is another instance of the same prodigality of genius ; his 
materials being endlessly poured forth with no niggard or fastidi- 
ous hand, and the mastery of the execution being (in many re- 
spects at least) equal to the boldness of the design. As one ex- 
ample among others that I might cite of the attention which he 
gave to his subject, it is sufficient to observe, that there is scarcely 
a word in any of his more striking passages that can be altered 
for the better. If any person, for instance, is trying to recollect 
a favourite line, and cannot hit upon some particular expression, 
it is in vain to think of substituting any other so good. That in 
the original text is not merely the best, but it seems the only right 
one. I will stop to illustrate this point a little. I was at a loss 
the other day for the line in Henry V., 

" Nice customs curtesy to great kings." 

I could not recollect the word nice : I tried a number of others, 
such as old, grave, &c. — they would none of them do, but seemed 
all heavy, lumbering, or from the purpose : the word race, on the 
contrary, appeared to drop into its place, and be ready to assist 
in paying the reverence due. Again, 

" A jest's prosperity lies in the ear 
Of him that hears it.'' 

I thought, in quoting from memory, of " A jest's success," " A 
jest's renotmi," &c. I then turned to the volume, and there found 
the very word that of all others expressed the idea. Had Shake- 
spear searched through the four quarters of the globe, he could 
not have lighted on another to convey so exactly what he meant 
— a casual, hollow, sounding success ! I could multiply such ex- 
amples, but thftt I am sure the reader will easily supply thera 
himself; and they show sufficiently that Shakespear was not (as 
he is ofteo represented) a loose or clumsy writer. The bold, 
happy texture cyf bit style, in which every word ia prominent^ 
and yit ouxnot be torn from its place without violence, any more 
than a UxobfisQQ tbe body, 19 (one should xbifik) the re$uU«itlm^ 
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of vigilant pains-taking, or of unerring, intuitive perception, and 
not the mark of crude conceptions, or " the random, blindfold 
blows of ignorance." 

There cannot be a greater contradiction to the common pre- 
judice that " Genius is naturally a truant and a vagabond," 
than the astonishing and (on this hypothesis) unaccountable 
number of chef-d^auvres left behind them by the Old Masters. 
The stream of their invention supplies the taste of successive 
generations like a river : they furnish a hundred Galleries, and 
preclude competition, not more by the excellence than by the 
extent of their performances. Take Raphael and Rubens for 
instance. There are works of theirs in single Ck)llections enough 
to occupy a long and laborious life, and yet their works are 
spread through all the Ck)llections of Europe. They seem to 
have cost them no more labour than if they ** had drawn in their 
breath and puffed it forth again." But we know that they made 
drawings, studies, sketches of all the principal of these, with the 
care and caution of the merest tyros in the art ; and they remain 
equal proofs of their capacity and diligence. The Cartoons of 
Raphael alone might have employed many years, and made a 
life of illustrious labour, though they look as if they had been 
struck off at a blow, and are not a tenth part of what he pro- 
duced in his short but bright career. Titian and Michael An- 
gelo lived longer ; but they worked as hard and did as well. 
Shall we bring in competition with examples like these some 
trashy caricaturist or idle dauber, who has no sense of the in- 
finite resources of nature or art, nor consequently any power to 
employ himself upon them for any length of time or to any pur- 
pose, to prove that genius and regular industry are incompatible 
qualities ? 

In my opinion, the very superiority of the works of the great 
painters (instead of being a bar to) accounts for their multipli- 
city. Power is pleasure ; and pleasure sweetens pain. A fine 
poet thus describes the effect of the sight of nature on his 
mind: 

t 

" The loundin^ cataract 

Hanntod me like a passion ; the tall rock, 
Tlii Mota y tfit, and th> deep tad gjoaa q F mood, 
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Their colours and their forms were then to me 
An appetite, a feelings and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye." 

So the forms of nature, or the human form divine, stood before 
the great artists of old, nor required any other stimulus to lead 
the eye to survey, or the hand to embody them, than the pleasure 
derived from the inspiration of the subject, and " propulsive 
force" of the mimic creation. The grandeur of their works was 
an argument with them, not to stop short, but to proceed. They 
could have no higher excitement or satisfaction than in the exer- 
cise of their art and endless generation of truth and beauty. 
Success prompts to exertion ; and habit facilitates success. It 
is idle to suppose we can exhaust nature; and the more we 
employ our own faculties, the more we strengthen them and 
enrich our stores of observation and invention. The more we 
do, the more we can do. Not indeed if we get our ideas out of 
our own heads — that stock is soon exhausted, and we recur to 
tiresome, vapid imitations of ourselves. But this is the difference 
between real and mock talent, between genius and affectation. 
Nature is not limited, nor does it become effete, like our conceit 
and vanity. The closer we examine it, the more it refines upon 
us ; it expands as we enlarge and shift our view ; it " grows 
with our growth, and strengthens with our strength." The sub- 
jects are endless ; and our capacity is invigorated as it is called 
out by occasion and necessity. He who does nothing, renders 
himself incapable of doing any thing ; but while we are execu- 
ting any work, we are preparing and qualifying ourselves to 
undertake another. The principles are the same in all nature ; 
and we understand them better, as we verify them by experience 
and practice. It is not as if there was a given number of sub- 
jects to work upon, or a set of innate or preconceived ideas in 
our minds, which we encroached upon with every new design ; 
the subjects, as I said before, are endless, and we acquire ideas 
by 1m]Nirting them. Our expenditure of intellectual wealth 
makes us rich : we can only be liberal as we have previously 
■ooumiilated the means. By lying idlei as by wtftnding ttiily we 
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are confined to the same trite, narrow round of topics : by con- 
tinuing our efforts, as by moving forwards in a road, we extend 
our views, and discover continually new tracts of country. 
Genius, like humanity, rusts for want of use. 

Habit also gives promptness ; and the soul of dispatch is de- 
cision. One man may write a book or paint a picture, while 
another is deliberating about the plan or the title-page. The 
great painters were able to do so much, because they knew ex- 
actly what they meant to do, and how to set about it. They 
were thorough-bred workmen, and were not learning their art 
while they were exercising it. We can do a great deal in a 
short time if we only know how. Thus an author may become 
very voluminous, who only employs an hour or two in a day in 
study. If he has once obtained, by habit and reflection, a use 
of his pen with plenty of materials to work upon, the pages van- 
ish before him. The time lost is in beginning, or in stopping 
after we have begun. If we only go forwards with spirit and 
confidence, we shall soon arrive at the end of our journey. A 
practised writer ought never to hesitate for a sentence from the 
moment he sets pen to paper, or think about the course he is to 
take. He must trust to his previous knowledge of the subject 
and to his immediate impulses, and he will get to the close of his 
task without accidents or loss of time. I can easily understand 
how the old divines and controversialists produced their folios : I 
could write folios myself, if I rose early and sat up late at this 
kind of occupation. But I confess I should be soon tired of it, 
besides wearying the reader. 

In one sense, art is long and life is short. In another sense, 
this' aphorism is not true. The best of us are idle half our time. 
It is wonderful how much is done in a short space, provided we 
set about it properly, and give our minds wholly to it. Let any 
one devote himself to any art or science ever so strenuously, and 
he will still have leisure to make considerable progress in half a 
dozen other acquirements. Leonardo da Vinci was a mathema- 
tician, a musician, a poet, and an anatomist, besides being one 
of the greatest painters of his age. The Prince of Painter^was 
a courtier, a lover, and fond of dress and company. Michael 
Ai^lo was a prodigy of versatility of talent — a writer of Soo- 
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nets (which Wordsworth has thought worth translating) and the 
friend of Dante. Salvator was a lutenist and a satirist. Titian 
was an elegant letter-writer, and a finished gentleman. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds's Discourses are more polished and classical 
even than any of his pictures. Let a man do all he can in any 
one branch of study, he must either exhaust himself and doze 
over it, or vary his pursuit, or else lie idle. All our real labour 
lies in a nut-shell. The mind makes, at some period or other, 
one Herculean effort, and the rest is mechanical. We have to 
climb a steep and narrow precipice at first ; but after that, the 
way is broad and easy, where we may drive several accomplish, 
ments abreast. Men should have one principal pursuit, which 
may be both agreeably and advantageously diversified with other 
lighter ones, as the subordinate parts of a picture may be ma- 
naged so as to give effect to the centre group. It has been ob- 
served by a sensible man,* that the having a regular occupation 
or professional duties to attend to is no excuse for putting forth 
an inelegant or inaccurate work ; for a habit of industry braces 
and strengthens the mind, and enables it to wield its energies 
with additional ease and steadier purpose. Were I allowed to 
instance in myself, if what I write at present is worth nothing, at 
least it costs me nothing. But it cost me a great deal twenty 
years ago. I have added little to my stock since then, and taken 
little from it. I '^ unfold the book and volume of the brain," and 
transcribe the characters I see there as mechanically as any one 
might copy the letters in a sampler. I do not say they came 
there mechanically — I transfer them to the paper mechanically. 
Afler eight or ten years' hard study, an author (at least) may go 
to sleep. 

I do not conceive rapidity of execution necessarily implies slo- 
venliness or crudeness. On the contrary, I believe it is often 
productive both of sharpness and freedom. The eagerness of 
composition strikes out sparkles of fancy, and runs the thoughts 
more naturally and closely into one another. There may be 
less formal method, but there is more life and spirit and truth. 
Li the play and agitation of the mind, it runs over, and we dally 

• The Rev. W. Shepherd of Gateacie, in the Pre&ce to hit Lifb oCFogg^ 
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with the subject, as the glass-blower rapidly shapes the vitreous 
fluid. A number of new thoughts rise up spontaneously, and 
they come in the proper places, because they arise from the oc- 
casion. They are also sure to partake of the warmth and vivid- 
ness of that ebullition of mind, from which they spring. Spiritus 
predpitandus est In these sort of voluntaries in composition, the 
thoughts are worked up to a state of projection : the grasp of the 
subject, the presence of mind, the flow o^ expression must be 
something akin to extempore speaking ; or perhaps such bold but 
finished draughts may be compared to fresco paintings, which 
imply a life of study and great previous preparation, but of 
which the execution is momentary and irrevocable. I will add 
a single remark on a point that has been much disputed. Mr. 
Cobbett lays it down that the first word that occurs is always the 
best. I would venture to differ from so great an authority . Mr. 
Cobbett himself indeed writes as easily and as well as he talks ; 
but he perhaps is hardly a rule for others without his practice 
and without his ability. In the hurry of composition three or 
four words may present themselves, one on the back of the other, 
and the last may be the best and right one. I grant thus much, 
that it is in vain to seek for the word we want, or endeavour to 
get at it second-hand, or as a paraphrase on some other word — 
it must come of itself, or arise out of an immediate impression 
or lively intuition of the subject ; that is, the proper word must 
be suggested immediately by the thought, but it need not be pre- 
sented as soon as called for. It is the same in trying to recol- 
lect the names of places, persons, &c., where we cannot force 
our memory ; they must come of themselves by natural associa- 
tion, as it were ; but they may occur to us when we least think 
of it, owing to some casual circumstance or link of connection, 
and long after we have given up the search. Proper expressions 
rise to the surface from the heat and fermentation of the mind, 
like bubbles on an agitated stream. It is this which produces a 
clear and sparkling style. 

In painting, great execution supplies the place of high finish- 
ing. A few vigorous touches, properly and rapidly disposed, 
will often give more of the appearance and texture (even) of na- 
tural objects liian the most heavy and laborious details. But this 
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nMUterlj style of execulioo is rery di^errait from coarse daubing. 
I do Dot ibiok, however, tiiat the pains or polish aa artist bestows 
apoQ his works necessariiy interferes with their number. He 
on]y grows more enamoured of his task, proportionably patient, 
indefatigable, and devotes niore of the day to study. The time 
we lose is not in overdoing what we are about, but in doing 
nothing. Rubens had great facility of execution, and seldom 
went into the details. Yet Raphael, whose oil-pictures were 
exact and laboured, achieved, according to the length of 
time he lived, very nearly as much as he. In filling up the 
parts of his pictures, and giving them the last perfection they 
were capable of, he filled up his leisure hours, which other- 
wise would have lain idle on his hands. I have sometimes ac- 
counted for the slow progress of certain artists from the unfinish- 
cd state in which they have left their works at last. These were 
evidently done by fits and throes — there was no appearance of 
continuous labour— one figure had been thrown in at a venture, 
and then another ; and in the intervals between these convulsive 
and random efforts, more time had been wasted than could have 
been spent in working up each iiidividual figure on the sure 
principles of art, and by a careful inspection of nature, to the ut- 
most point of practicable perfection. 

Some persons are afraid of their own works ; and having made 
one or two successful efforts, attempt nothing ever afler. They 
stand still midway in the road to fame, from being startled at 
the shadow of their own reputation. This is a needless alarm. 
If what they have already done possesses real power, this will 
increase with exercise ; if it has not this power, it is not suffici- 
ent to ensure them lasting fame. Such delicate pretenders trem- 
ble on the brink of ideal perfection, like dew-drops on the edge 
of flowers ; and are fascinated, like so many Narcissuses, with 
the image of themselves, reflected from the public admiration. 
It is seldom indeed, that this cautious repose will answer its end. 
While seeking to sustain our reputation at the height, we are for- 
gotten. Shakcspear gave different advice, and himself acted 
upon it. 

— -*' Peneverance, dear my lord, 
Kaopi honour bright. To have done, is to hang 
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Cluite out of fashion, like a rusty mail, 

In monumenial mockery. Take the instant way; 

For honour travels in a strait so narrow, 

Where one but goes abreast Keep then the path*, 

For emulation hath a thousand sons, 

That one by one pursue. If you give way, 

Or hedge aside from tlie direct forth-right, 

Like to an enter'd tide, they all rush by, 

And leave you hindmost : — 

Or like a gallant horse, fall^in first rank, 

Lie there for pavement to the abject rear, 

O'er-run and trampled. Then what tliey do in present, 

Though less than yours in past, must o'ertop yours : 

For time is like a fashionable host, 

That slightly shakes his parting guest by the hand, 

And with his arms outstretched as he would fly, 

Grasps in the comer. Welcome ever smiles, 

And farewell goes out sighing. O let not virtue seek 

Remutieration for the thing it was ; for beauty, wit, 

High birth, vigour of bone, desert in service. 

Love, friendship, charity, are subjects all 

To envious and calumniating Time. 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin. 

That all with one consent praise new-bom gauds. 

Though they are made and moulded of things past; 

And give to dust that is a little gilt 

More laud than gilt o'er dusted. 

The present eye praises the present object" 

Troilus akd Cresiioa. 

I cannot very well conceive how it is that some writers (even 
of taste and genius) spend whole years in mere corrections for 
the press, as it were — ^in polishing a line or adjusting a comma. 
They take long to consider, exactly as there is nothing worth the 
trouble of a moment's thought ; and the more they deliberate, the 
farther they are from deciding : for their fastidiousness increases 
with the indulgence of it, nor is there any real ground for pre- 
ference. They are in the situation of Ned SofUy in the Tatler, 
who was a whole morning debating whether a line of poetical 
epistle should run — 

•* You sing your song wii h so much art j" 

10 
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or, 



' " Your song you ling with so much art" 



These are points that it is impossible ever to come to a determi- 
nation about ; and it is only a proof of a little mind ever to have 
entertained the question at all. 

There is a class of persons whose minds seem to move in an 
element of littleness ; or rather, that are entangled in trifling 
difficulties, and incapable of extricating themselves from them. 
There was a remarkable instance of this improgressive, ineffec- 
tual, restless activity of temper in a late celebrated and very in- 
genious landscape-painter. " Never ending, still beginning," his 
mind seemed entirely made up of points and fractions, nor could 
he by any means arrive at a conclusion or a valuable whole. He 
made it his boast that he never sat with his hands before him, and 
yet he never did anything. His powers and his time were frit- 
tered away in an importunate, uneasy, fidgetty attention to little 
things. The first picture he ever painted (when a mere boy) was 
a copy of his father's house ; and he began it by counting the 
number of bricks in the front upwards and lengthways, and then 
made a scale of them on his canvas. This literal style and mode 
of study stuck to him to the last. He was placed under Wilson, 
whose example (if anything could) might have cured him of this 
pettiness of conception ; but nature prevailed, as it almost always 
does. To take pains to no purpose, seemed to be his motto, and 
the delight of his life. He left (when he died, not long ago) heaps 
of canvasses with elaborately finished pencil outlines on them, and 
with perhaps a little dead-colouring added here and there. In this 
state they were thrown aside, as if he grew tired of his occupation 
the instant it gave a promise of turning to account, and his whole 
object in the pursuit of art was to erect scaffoldings. The same 
intense interest in the most frivolous things extended lo the com- 
mon concerns of life, to the arranging of his letters, the labelling 
of his books, and the inventory of his wardrobe. Yet he was a 
man of sense, who saw the folly and the waste of time in all this, 
arid could warn others against it. The perceiving our own weak- 
nesses enables us to give others excellent advice, but it does not 
teach us to reform Jiem ourselves. " PhysiciMi, heal thyself!" 
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is the hardest lesson to follow. Nobody knew better than our 
artist that repose is necessary to great efforts, and that he who is 
never idle, labours in vain ! 

Another error is to spend one's life in procrastination and 
preparations for the future. Persons of this turn of mind stop 
at the threshold of art, and accumulate the means of improve- 
ment, till they obstruct their progress to the end. They are 
always putting off the evil day, and excuse themselves for doing 
nothing by commencing some new and indispensable course of 
study. Their projects are magnificent, but remote, and require 
years to complete or to put them in execution. Fame is seen in 
the horis^on, and flies before them. Like the recreant boastful 
knight in Spenser, they turn their backs on their competitors to 
make a great career, but never return to the charge. They 
make themselves masters of anatomy, of drawing, of perspec- 
tive: they collect prints, casts, medallions, make studies of 
heads, of hands, of the bones, the muscles ; copy pictures ; visit 
Italy, Greece, and return as they went. They fulfil the proverb, 
" When you are at Rome, you must do as those at Rome do." 
This circuitous, erratic pursuit of art can come to no good. It 
is only an apology for idleness and vanity. Foreign travel es- 
pecially makes men pedants, not artists. What we seek, we 
must find at home, or nowhere. The way to do great things is 
to set about something, and he who cannot find resources in him- 
self or in his own painting-room, will perform the Grand Tour, 
or go tlirough the circle of the arts and sciences, and end just 
where he began ! 

The same remarks that have been here urged with respect to 
an application to the study of art, will in a great measure 
(though not in every particular,) apply to an attention to busi- 
ness: I mean, that exertion will generally follow success and 
opportunity in the one, as it does confidence and talent in the 
other. Give a man a motive to work, and he will work. A 
lawyer who is regularly feed, seldom neglects to look over his 
briefs: the more business, the, more industry. The stress laid 
upon early rising is preposterous. If we have any thing to do 
when we get up, we shall not lie in bed, to a certainty. Thorn, 
■on the poet was found late in bed by Dr. Bumeyi and «akj^ 
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why he had not risen earlier. The Scotchman wisely answered. 
'* I had no motive, young man !" What, indeed, had he to do 
after writing the Seasons, but to dream out the rest of his exist- 
ence, or employ it in writing the Castle of Indolence !* 

* School-boys attend to their tasks as soon as they acquire a relish for study, 
and they apply to that for which they find they have a capacity. If a boy 
shows no inclination for the Latin tongue, it is a sign he has not a turn for 
learning languages. Yet he dances well. Give up the thought of making a 
v.holar of him, and bring him up to be a dancing-master ! 
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ESSAY XIV. 

On the Old Age of Artistai 

" And their old age is beautiful and free.*' 

Wordsworth. 

Mr. Nollekens died the other day at the age of eighty, and 
left 240,000 pounds behind him, and the name of one of our 
best English sculptors. There was a great scramble among the 
legatees, a codicil to a will with large bequests unsigned, and 
that last triumph of the dead or dying over those who survive — 
hopes raised and defeated without a possibility of retaliation, or 
the smallest use in complaint. The King was at first said to be 
left residuary legatee. This would have been a fine instance of 
romantic and gratuitous homage to Majesty, in a man who all 
his life-time could never be made to comprehend the abstract 
idea of the distinction of ranks or even of persons. He would 
go up to the Duke of York or Prince of Wales (in spite of 
warning), take them familiarly by the button like common ac- 
quaintance, ask them how their father did ; and express pleasure 
at hearing he was well, saying, << when he was gone, we should 
never get such another." He once, when the old king was sit- 
ting to him for his bust, fairly stuck a pair of compasses into his 
nose to measure the distance from the upper lip to the forehead, 
as if he had been measuring a block of marble. His late Ma- 
jesty laughed heartily at this, and was amused to find that there 
was a person in the world, ignorant of the vast interval which 
separated him firom every other man. Nollekens, with all his 
loyalty, merely liked the man, and cared nothing about the 
Kino (which was one of those imxtd, modes, as Mr. Locke calls 
them, of which he had no more idea than if he had been one of 
the cream-coloured horses) — handled him like so much common 
clay, and had no other notion of the matter, but that it was hia 
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business to make the best bust of him he possibly could, and to 
set about it in the regular way. There was something in this 
plainness and sirpplicity that savoured perhaps of the hardness 
and dryness of his art, and of his own peculiar severity of man- 
ner. He conceived that one man's head differed from another's 
only as it was a better or worse subject for modelling ,• that a 
bad bust was not made into a good one by being stuck upon a 
pedestal, or by any painting or varnishing ; and that by what- 
ever name he was called, "a matCs a man for a' ihaV^ A 
sculptor's ideas must, I should guess, be somewhat rigid and in- 
flexible, like the materials in which he works. Besides, Nolle- 
kcns's style was comparatively hard and edgy. He had as 
much truth and character, but none of the polished graces or 
transparent softness of Chantrey. He had more of the rough, 
plain, downright honesty of his art. It seemed to be his char- 
acter. Mr. Northcote was once complimenting him on his ac- 
knowledged superiority — " Ay, you made the best busts of any 
body !" " I don't know about that," said the other, his eyes 
(though their orbs were quenched,) smiling with a gleam of 
smothered delight — " I only know I always tried to make them 
as like as I could." 

I saw this eminent and singular person one morning in Mr. 
Northcote's painting- room. He had then been for some time 
nearly blind, and had been obliged to lay aside the exercise of 
his profession ; but he still took a pleasure in designing groups, 
and in giving directions to others for executing them. He and 
Northcote made a remarkable pair. He sat down on a low stool 
(from being rather fatigued) rested with both hands on a stick, 
as if he clung to the solid and tangible ; had an habitual twitch 
in his limbs and motions, as if catching himself in the act of 
going too far in chiselling a lip or a dimple in a chin ; was holi- 
upright, with features hard and square, but finely cut, a hooked 
nose, thin lips, an indented forehead ; and the defect in his sight 
completed his resemblance to one of his own masterly busts. He 
seemed, by time and labour, to " have wrought himself to stone." 
Northcote stood by his side — all air and spirit, stooping down to 
speak to him. The painter was in a loose morning. gown, with 
his back to the light ; his face was like a pale fine piece of co« 
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louring ; and his eye came out and glanced through the twilight 
of the past, like an old eagle looking from its eyrie in the clouds. 
In a moment they had lighted from the top of Mount Cenls in the 
Vatican — 

" As when a vulture on Imaus bred 

Flies tow'rds the springs 

Of Ganges and Hydaspes, Indian streams," 

these two fine old men lighted with winged thoughts on the banks 
of the Tiber, and there bathed and drank of the spirit of their 
youth. They talked of Titian and Bernini; and Northcote 
mentioned, that when Roubilliac came back from Rome, after 
seeing the works of the latter, and went to look at his own in 
Westminster Abbey, he said, " By Gr-d, they looked like tobacco- 
pipes." 

They then recalled a number of anecdotes of Day (a fellow- 
student of theirs,) of Barry and Fuseli, Sir Joshua and Burke 
and Johnson, were talked of. The names of these great sons o£ 
memory were in the room, and they almost seemed to answer to 
them— Genius and Fame flung a spell into the air, 

"And by the force of blear illusion, 
Had drawn me on to my confusion," 

had I not been long ere this siren-proof! It is delightful, though 
painful, to hear two veterans in art thus talking over the adven- 
tures and studies of their youth, when one feels that they are not 
quite mortal, that they have one imperishable part about them, 
and that they are conscious, as they approach the farthest verge 
of humanity in friendly intercourse and tranquil decay, that they 
have done something that will live after them. The consolations 
of religion apart, this is perhaps the only salve that takes out the 
sting of that sore evil. Death ; and by lessening the impatience 
and alarm at his approach, oflen tempts him to prolong the term 
of his absence. 

It has been remariced that artists, or at least academicians, 
live long. It is but a short while ago that Northcote, NoUekens, 
West, Flaxman, Cosway, and Fuseli, were all living at the same 
time in good health and spirits, without any diminution of &auU 
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ties, all of them having long past their grand climacteric, and 
attained to the highest reputation in their several departments. 
From these striking examples, the diploma of a Royal Academi- 
cian seems to be a grant of a longer lease of life, among its 
other advantages. In fact, it is tantamount to the conferring a 
certain reputation in his profession and a competence on any 
man, and thus supplies the wants of the body, and sets his mind 
at ease. Artists in general, (poor devils !) I am afraid, are not a 
long-lived race. They break up commonly about forty, their 
spirits giving way with the disappointment of their hopes of ex- 
cellence, or the want of encouragement for that which they have 
attained, their plans disconcerted, and their affairs irretrievable ; 
and in this state of mortification and embarrassment (more or less 
prolonged and aggravated) they are either starved or else drink 
themselves to death. But your Academician is quite a different 
person. He ** bears a charmed life, that must not yield'' to 
duns, or critics, or patrons. He is free of Parnassus, and claims 
•all the immunities of fame in his life- time. He has but to paint 
(as the sun has but to shine) to baffle envious maligners. He has 
but to send his pictures to the Exhibition at Somerset-House, in 
order to have them hung up : he has but to dine once a year with 
the Academy, the Nobility, the Cabinet- Ministers, and the Mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, in order not to want a dinner all the 
rest of the year. Shall hunger come near the man that has 
feasted with princes — shall a bailiff tap the shoulder on which a 
Marquis has familiarly leaned, that has been dubbed with knight- 
hood ? No, even " the fell Serjeant Death" stands as it were 
aloof; and he enjoys a kind of premature immortality in recorded 
honours and endless labours. Oh ! what golden hours are his ! 
In the short days of winter he husbands time ; the long evenings 
of summer still find him employed ! He paints on, and takes no 
thought for to-morrow. All is right in that respect. His bills are 
regularly paid ; his drafls are duly honoured. He has exercise 
for his body, employment for his mind in his profession, and 
without ever stirring out of his painting-room. He studies as 
much of other things as he pleases. He goes into the best com. 
pany, or talks with his sitters — attends at the Academy Meetings, 
and enters into their intrigues and cabals, or stays at home, ani 
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enjoys the otium cum dignUate. If he is fond of reputaticm, Fame 
watches him at work, and weaves a woof, like Iris, over his head — 
if he is fond of money, Plutus digs a mine under his feet. What- 
ever he touches becomes gold. He is paid half-price before he 
begins ; and commissions pour in upon commissions. His por- 
traits are like, and his historical pieces fine ; for to question the 
talents or success of a Royal Acadeniician is to betray your own 
want of taste. Or if his pictures are not quite approved, he is 
an agreeable man, and converses well. Or he is a person of 
elegant accomplishments, dresses well, and is an ornament to a 
private circle. A man is not an Academician for nothing. 
" His life spins round on its soft axle ;" and in the lapse of 
uninterrupted thoughts an,d pleasing avocations, without any of 
the wear and tear of the world or of business, there seems no 
reason why it should not run smoothly on to its last sand! 

Of all the Academicians, the painters, or persons I have ever 
known, Mr. Northcote is the most to my taste. It may be said of 
him truly, 

'* Age cannot wither, nor custom stale 
His infinite yariety." 

Indeed, it is not possible he should become tedious, since, even- if 
he repeats the same thing, it appears quite new from his manner, 
that breathes new life into it, and from his eye, that is as fresh as 
the morning. How you hate any one who tells the same story or 
anticipates a remark of his — it seems so coarse and vulgar, so dry 
and inanimate ! There is something like injustice in this prefer- 
ence — but no ! it is a tribute to the spirit that is in the man. Mr. 
Northcote's manner is completely extempore. It is just the reverse 
of Mr. Canning's oratory. All his thoughts come upon him un- 
awares, and for this reason they surprise and delight you, because 
they have evidently the same effect upon his own mind. There 
is the same unconsciousness in his conversation that has been 
pointed out in Shakespear's dialogues ; or you are startled with 
one observation afler another, as when the mist gradually with- 
draws from a landscape and unfolds a number of objects one by 
one. His figure is small, shadowy, emaciated ; but you think 
only of his fece, which is fine and expressive. His body is out of 
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the question. It is impossible to convey an adequate idea of the 
naiveU, and unaffected, but delightful ease of the way in which 
he goes on — now touching upon a picture — now looking for his 
snuff-box — ^now alluding to some book he has been reading — ^now 
returning to his favourite art. He seems just as if he was by 
himself or in the company of his own thoughts, and makes you 
feel quite at home. If it is a Member of Parliament, or a beau- 
tiful woman, or a child, or a young artist that drops in, it makes 
no difference ; he enters into conversation with them in the same 
unconstrained manner, as if they were inmates in his family. 
Sometimes you find him sitting on the floor, like a school-boy at 
play, turning over a set of old prints ; and I was pleased to hear 
him say the other day, coming to one of some men putting off in 
a boat from a shipwreck — " That is the grandest and most original 
thing I ever did !" This was not egotism, but had all the beauty 
of truth and sincerity. The print was indeed a noble and spirited 
design. The circumstance from which it was taken happened to 
Captain Englefield and his crew. He told Northcote the story, 
sat for his own head, and brought the men from Wapping to sit for 
theirs ; and these he had arranged into a formal composition, till 
one Jeffrey, a conceited but clever artist of that day, called in 
upon him and said, " Oh ! that common-place thing will never do, 
it is like West ; you should throw them into an action something 
like this." — Accordingly, the head of the boat was reared up like 
a sea-horse riding the waves, and the elements put into commotion ; 
and when the painter looked at it the last thing as he went out of 
his room in the dusk of the evening, he said that " it frightened 
him." He retained the expression in the faces of the men nearly 
as they sat to him. It is very fine, and truly English ; and being 
natural, it was easily made into history. There is a portrait of a 
young gentleman striving to get into the boat, while the crew are 
pushing him off with their oars ; but at last he prevailed with 
them by his perseverance and entreaties to be taken in. They 
had only time to throw a bag of biscuits into the boat before the 
ship went down ; which they divided into a biscuit a day for each 
man, dipping them into water which they collected by holding up 
tlieir handkerchiefs in the rain and squeezing it into a bottle. 
They were out sixteen days in the Atlantic, and got ashore at 
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some place in Spain, where the great difficulty was to prevent 
them from eating too much at once, so as to recover gradually. 
Captain Englefield observed that he sufiered more afterwards than 
at the time— that he had horrid dreams of falling down precipices 
for a long while after — ^that in the boat they told merry stories, 
and kept up one another's spirits as well as they could, and on 
some complaint being made of their distressed situation, the young 
gentleman who had been admitted into their crew remarked, 
" Nay, we are not so badly off neither, we are not come to etUing 
one another yet !" — Thus, whatever is the subject, the scene is 
revived in Mr. Northcote's mind, and every circumstance brought 
before you without affectation or effort, just as it happened. It 
might be called pkiure-tdlkmg. He has always some apt allusion 
or anecdote. A young engraver came into his room the other 
day, with a print which he had put into the crown of his hat, in 
order not to crumple it, and he said it had been nearly blown 
away several times in passing along the street. " You put me in 
mind," said Northcote, " of a bird-catcher at Plymouth, who used 
to put the birds he had caught into his hat to bring them home, 
and one day meeting my father in the road, he pulled off his hat 
to make him a low bow, and all the birds flew away !" Some- 
times Mr. Northcote gets to the top of a ladder to paint a palm- 
tree or to finish a sky in one of his pictures ; and in this situation 
he listens very attentively to any thing you tell him. I was once 
mentioning some strange inconsistencies of our modem poets : and 
on coming to one that exceeded the rest, he descended the steps of 
the ladder one by one, laid his pallet and brushes deliberately on 
the ground, and coming up to me, said — " You don't say so, it's 
the very thing 1 should have supposed of them : yet these are the 
men that speak against Pope and Dryden." Never any sarcasms 
were so fine, so cutting, so careless as his. The grossest thing? 
from his lips seem an essence of refinement : the most refineii 
became more so than ever. Hear him talk of Pope's Epistle to 
Jervas, and repeat the lines — 

" Yet should the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on every face; 
Yet should the Muses bid my numbers roll 
Strong as their charms, and gentle as their soul, 
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With Zeuxis' Helen thy Bridgewater vie, 
And these be sung till Granville's Myra die : 
Alas ! how Httle from the grave we claim ; 
Thou but preserv'st a face, and I a name." 

Or let him speak of Boccacio and his story of Isabella and her 
pot of basil, in which she kept her lover's head and watered it 
with her tears, " and how it grew, and it grew, and it grew," and 
you see his own eyes glisten, and the leaves of the basil-tree 
tremble to his faltering accents ! 

Mr. Fuseli's conversation is more striking and extravagant, but 
less pleasing and natural than Mr. Northcote's. He deals in 
paradoxes and caricatures. He talks allegories and personifica- 
tions, as he paints them. You are sensible of effort without any 
repose — no careless pleasantry — no traits of character or touches 
from nature— every thing is laboured or overdone. His ideas 
are gnarled, hard, and distorted, like his features — ^his theories 
stalking and straddle-legged, like his gait — his projects aspiring 
and gigantic, like his gestures — his performance uncouth and 
dwarfish, like his person. His pictures are also like himself, 
with eye-balls of stone stuck in rims of tin, and muscles twisted 
together like ropes or wires. Yet Fuseli is undoubtedly a man 
of genius, and capable of the most wild and grotesque combina- 
tions of fancy. It is a pity that he ever applied himself to paint- 
ing, which must always be reduced to the test of the senses. He 
is a little like Dante or Ariosto perhaps ; but no more like Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, or Correggio, than I am. Nature, he com- 
plains, puts him out. Yet he can laugh at artists who '^ paint la- 
dies with iron lap-dogs ;" and he describes the great masters of 
old in words and images full of truth, and glancing from a pen 
or tongue of fire. I conceive any person would be more struck 
with Mr. Fuseli at first sight, but would wish to visit Mr. North- 
cote oflener. There is a bold and startling outline in his style 
of talking, but not the delicate finishing or bland tone that there 
is in that of the latter. Whatever there is harsh or repulsive 
about him is, however, in a great degree carried off by his ani- 
mated foreign accent and broken English, which give character 
where there is none, and soften its asperities where it is too abrupt 
and violent. 
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Compared to either of these artists, Mr. West (the late Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy) was a thoroughly mechanical and 
common-place person — a man ** of no mark or likelihood." He 
too was small, thin,. hut with regular well- formed features, and a 
precise, sedate, self-satisfied air. This, in part, arose from the 
conviction in his own mind that he was the greatest painter (and 
consequently the greatest man) in the world ; kings and nobles 
were common every-day folks, while there was but one West in 
the many-peopled globe. If there was any one individual with 
whom he was inclined to share the palm of undivided superiority, 
it was with Bonaparte. When Mr. West had painted a pic- 
ture, he thought it was perfect. He had no idea of any thing in 
the art but rules, and these he exactly conformed to ; so that, ac- 
cording to his theory, what he did was quite right. He con- 
ceived of painting as a mechanical or scientific process, and had 
no more doubt of a face or a groiip in one of his high ideal com- 
positions being what it ought to be, than a carpenter has that he 
has drawn a line straight with a ruler and a piece of chalk, or 
than a mathematician has that the three angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right ones. 

When Mr. West walked through his Gallery, the result of fifty 
years' labour, he saw nothing, either on the right or the left, to 
be added or taken away. The account he gave of his own pic- 
tures, which might seem like ostentation or rhodomontade, had a 
sincere and infantine simplicity in it. When some one spoke of 
his St. Paid shaking off the serpent from his arm (at Greenwich 
Hospital, I believe,) he said, *^ A little burst of genius, sir !" 
West was one of those happy mortals who had not an idea of any 
thing beyond himself or his own actual powers and knowledge. 
The whole art with him consisted in measuring the distance from 
the foot to the knee, in counting the number of muscles in the 
calf of the leg, in dividing his subject into three groups, in lifting 
up the eyebrows to express pity or wonder, and in contracting 
them to express anger or contempt. Looking at a picture of Ru- 
bens's, which he had in his possession, he said, with great indiffer- 
ence, " What a pity that this man wanted expression !" Thia 
natural self-complacency might be strengthened by collateral cir- 
oumfitaaces of birth and religi(»i. West, as a native of America, 
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might be supposed to own no superior in the commonwealth of 
art : as a Quaker, he smiled with sectarian self-sufficiency at the 
objections that were made to his theory or practice in painting. 
He lived long in the firm persuasion of being one of the elect 
among the sons of Fame, and went to his final rest in the arms 
of Immortality ! Happy error ! Enviable old man ! 

Flaxman is another living and eminent artist, who is distin- 
guished by success in his profession and by a prolonged and ac- 
tive old age. He is diminutive in person, like the others. I 
know little of him, but that he is an elegant sculptor, and a pro- 
found mystic. This last is a character common to many other 
artists in our days — Loutherbourg, Cosway, Blake, Sharp, Var- 
ley, &c. — who seem to relieve the literalness of their professional 
studies by voluntary excursions into the regions of the preterna- 
tural, pass their time between sleeping and waking, and whose 
ideas are like a stormy night, with the clouds driven rapidly 
across, and the blue sky and stars gleaming between ! 

Cosway is the last of these I shall mention. At that name I 
pause, and must be excused if I consecrate to him a frail memo- 
rial in my careless manner ; for he was Fancy's child. What a 
fairy palace was his of specimens of art, antiquarianism, and 
vertu, jumbled all together in the richest disorder, dusty, sha- 
dowy, obscure, with much left to the imagination (how different 
from the finical, polished, petty, modernized air of some Collec- 
tions we have seen !) and with copies of the Old Masters, cracked 
and damaged, which he touched and retouched with his own 
hand, and yet swore they were the genuine, the pure originals. 
All other collectors are fools to him : they go about with painful 
anxiety to find out the realities : — he said he had them — and in a 
moment made them of the breath of his nostrils and of the fumes 
of a lively imagination. His was the crucifix that Abelard 
prayed to — a lock of Eloisa's hair — ^the dagger with which Fel- 
* ton stabbed the Duke of Buckingham — the first finished sketch of 
the Jocunda — Titian's large colossal profile of Peter Aretine — a 
mummy of an Egyptian king — a feather of a phoenix — a piece 
of Noah's Ark. Were the articles authentic ? What matter ? 
—his faith in them was true. He was gifted with a second^ht 
ia 8acb matters: he beliered whatever was morediUe. Fun^ 
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bore sway in him ; and so vivid were his impressions, that they 
included the substances of things in them. The agreeable and 
the true with him were one. He believed in Swedenborgianism 
— ^he believed in animal magnetism — he had conversed with more 
than one person of the Trinity — he could talk with his lady at 
Mantua through some fine vehicle of sense, as we speak to a 
servant down-stairs through a conduit-pipe. Richard Cosway 
was not the man to flinch from an ideal proposition. Once, at 
an Academy dinner, when some question was made whether the 
story of Lambert's Leap was true, he started up, and said it was; 
for he was the person that performed it : — he once assured me 
that the knee-pan of King James L, in the ceiling at Whitehall, 
was nine feet across (he had measured it in concert with Mr. Ci- 
priani, who was repairing the figures)— he could read in the Book 
of the Revelations without spectacles, and foretold the return of 
Bonaparte from Elba — and from St. Helena ! His wife, the most 
ladylike of Englishwomen, being asked in Paris what sort of a 
man her husband was, made answer — " Toujours riant, taujours 
gaiJ* This was his character. He must have been of French 
extraction. His soul appeared to possess the life of a bird ; and 
such was the jauntiness of his air and manner, that to see him sit 
to have his half-boots laced on, you would fancy (by the help of 
a figure) that, instead of a little withered elderly gentleman, it was 
Venus attired by the Graces. His miniatures and whole-length 
drawings were not merely fashionable— they were fashion itself. 
His imitations of Michael Angelo were not the thing. When more 
than ninety, he retired from his profession, and used to hold up 
the palsied hand that had painted lords and ladies for upwards of 
sixty years, and smile, with unabated good-humour, at the vanity 
of human wishes. Take him with all his faults and follies, we 
scarce " shall look upon his like again !" 

Why should such characters ever die ? It seems hard upon 
them and us ? Care fixes no sting in their hearts, and their 
persons " present no mark to the foe-man." Death in them 
seizes upon living shadows. They scarce consume vital air : 
their gross functions have been long at an end — ^they live but to 
paint, to talk or think. Is it that the vice of age, the miser's 
fiuUt, gnaws them 1 Many of them are not afraid of deaths UuX 
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of coming lo want ; and having begun in poverty, are hau 
with the idea that they shall end in it, and so are willing to d 
to save charges. Otherwise, they might linger on forever, 
" defy augury !" 
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ESSAY XV. 

On Egotism. 

It is mentioned in the Life of Salvator Rosa, that on the occasion 
of an altar-piece of his being exhibited at Rome, in the triumph 
of the moment, he compared himself to Michael Angelo, and 
spoke against Raphael, calling him hurd, dry, &c. Both these 
were fatal symptoms for the ultimate success of the work : the 
picture was in fact afterwards severely censured, so as to cause 
him much uneasiness ; and he passed a great part of his life in 
quarrelling with the world for admiring his landscapes, which 
were truly excellent, and for not admiring his historical pieces, 
which were full of defects. Salvator wanted self-knowledge, 
and that respect for others which is both a cause and consequence 
of it. Like many more, he mistook the violent and irritable 
workings of self-will (in a wrong direction) for the impulse of 
genius, and his insensibility to the vast superiority of others for a 
proof of his equality with them. 

In the first place, nothing augurs worse for any one's preten- 
sions to the highest rank of excellence than his making free with 
those of others. He who boldly and unreservedly places himseir 
on a level with the mighty dead, shows a want of sentiment — ^the 
only thing that can ensure immortality to his own works. When 
we forestal the judgment of posterity, it is because we are not 
confident of it. A mind that brings all others into a line with its 
own naked or assumed merits, that sees all objects in the fore- 
ground as it were, that does not regard the lofty monuments 
of genius through the atmosphere of fame, is coarse, crude, and 
repulsive as a picture without aerial perspective. Time, like 
distance, spreads a haze and a glory round all things. Not to per- 
ceive this, is to want a sense, is to be without imagination. Yet 
there are those who strut in their own sdf^inion, and deok 
11 
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themselves out in the plumes of fancied self-importance as if they 
were crowned with laurel by Apollo's own hand. There was 
nothing in common between Salvator and Michael Angelo : 
otherwise, the consciousness of the power with which he had to 
contend would have over-awed and struck him dumb ; so that 
the very familiarity of his approaches proved (as much as any 
thing else) the immense distance placed between them. Painters 
alone seem to have a trick of putting themselves on an equal 
footing with the greatest of their predecessors, of advancing, on 
the sole strength of their vanity and presumption, to the highest 
seats in the Temple of Fame, of talking of themselves and 
Raphael and Michael Angelo in the same breath ! What should 
we think of a poet who should publish to the world, or give a 
broad hint in private, that he conceived himself fully on a par 
with Homer or Milton or Shakespear ? It would be too much for 
a friend to say so of him. But artists suffer their friends to puff 
them in the true " King Cambyses' vein" without blushing. Is 
it that they are often men without a liberal education, who have 
no notion of any thing that does not come under their immediate 
observation, and who accordingly prefer the living to the dead, 
and themselves to all the rest of the world ? Or that there is 
something in the nature of the profession itself, fixing the view on 
a particular point of time, and not linking the present either with 
the past or future ? 

Again, Salvator's disregard for Raphael, instead of inspiring 
him with any thing like " vain and self-conceit," ought to have 
taught him the greatest diffidence in himself. Instead of antici- 
pating a triumph over Raphael from this circumstance, he might 
have foreseen it in the sure source of his mortification and defeat. 
The public looked to find in Ms pictures what he did not see in 
Raphael, and were necessarily disappointed. He could hardly 
be expected to produce that which, when produced and set before 
him, he did not feel or understand. The genius for a particular 
thing does not imply taste in general or for other things, but it as- 
suredly pre-supposes ataste or feeling for that particular thing. Sal- 
vator was so much offended with the dryness, hardness, &c. of Ra. 
phael, only because he was not struck, that is, did not S3rmpathize 
with the diviae mind Within. If he had, he would have bowed as at 
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a shrine, in spite of the homeliness or finicakiess of the covering. 
Let no man build himself a spurious self-esteem on his contempt 
or indifference for acknowledged excellence. He will in the end 
pay dear for a momentary delusion : for the world will sooner or 
later discover those deficiencies in him, which render him insen- 
sible to all merits but his own. 

Of all modes of acquiring distinction, and, as it were, *' getting 
the start of the majestic world," the most absurd as well as dis- 
gusting is that of setting aside the claims of others in the lump, 
and holding out our own particular excellence or pursuit as the 
only one worth attending to. We thus set ourselves up as the 
standard of perfection, and treat every tlung else that diverges 
frovti that standard as beneath our notice. At this rate, a con- 
tempt for any thing and a superiority to it are synonymous. It 
is a cheap and a short way of showing that we possess all excel- 
lence within ourselves, to deny the use or merit of all those quali- 
fications that do not belong to us. According to such a mode of 
computation, it would appear that our value is to be estimated 
not by the number of acquirements that we do possess, but of those 
in which we are deficient and to which we are initensible : — so 
that we can at any time supply the place of wisdom and skill by 
a due proportion of ignorance, affectation, and conceit. If so, 
the dullest fellow, with impudence enough to despise what he 
does not understand, will always be the brightest genius and the 
greatest man. If stupidity is to be a substitute for taste, know- 
ledge, and genius, any one may dogmatize and play the critic on 
this ground. We may easily make a monopoly of talent, if the 
torpedo-touch of our callous and wilful indifference is to neutralize 
all other pretensions. We have only to deny the advantages of 
others to make them our own : illiberality will carve out the 
way to pre-eminence much better than toil or study or quickness 
of parts ; and by narrowing our views and divesting ourselves at 
last of commcm feeling and humanity, we may arrogate every 
valuable accomplishment to oiirselves, and exalt ourselves vastly 
above our fellow-mortals ! That is, in other words, we have only 
to shut our eyes, in order to blot the sun out of heaven, and to 
annihilate whatever gives light or heat to the world, if it does not 
emanate bom one single sooroey by q^readiog the cloud <^ ^u 
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own envy, spleen, malice, want of comprehension, and prejudice 
over it. Yet how many are there who act upon this theory in 
good earnest, grow more higoted to it every day, and not only 
become the dupes of it themselves, but by dint of gravity, by 
bullying and brow-beating, succeed in making converts of 
others ! 

A man is a political economist. Good : but this is no reason 
he should think there is nothing else in the world, or that every 
thing else b good for nothing. Let us suppose that this is the 
most important subject, and that being his favourite study, he is 
the best judge of that point, still it is not the only one— why then 
treat every other question or pursuit with disdain as insignificant 
and mean, or endeavour to put others who have devoted their 
whole time to it out of conceit with that, on which they depended 
for their amusement or (perhaps) subsistence ? I see neither the 
wit, wisdom, nor good-nature of this mode of proceeding. Let 
him fill his library with books on this one subject, yet other 
persons are not bound to follow the example, and exclude every 
other topic from theirs — let him write, let him talk, let him think 
on nothing else, but let him not impose the same pedantic humour 
as a duty or a mark of taste on others — ^let him ride the high horse, 
and drag his heavy load of mechanical knowledge along the iron 
railway of the master-science, but let him not move out of it to 
taunt or jostle those who are jogging quietly along upon their se- 
veral hobbies, who " owe him no allegiance," and care not one 
jot for his opinion. Yet we could forgive such a person, if he 
made it his boast that he had read Don Quixote twice through in 
the original Spanish, and preferred Lycidas to all Milton's 

smaller poems ! What would Mr. say to any one who 

should profesf a contempt for political economy? He would 
answer very bluntly and very properly, " Then you know nothing 
about it." It is a pity that so sensible a man and close a reasoner 
should think of putting down other lighter and more elegant pur- 
suits by professing a contempt or indifference for them, whi^ 
springs from precisely the same source, and is of just the same 
value. But so it is that there seems to be a tacit presumption 
of folly in whatever gives pleasure ; while an air of gravity and 
wiadom bo¥er» loudd the painful and pcecise I ' 
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A man comes into a room, and on his first entering, declares 
without preface or ceremony his contempt for poetry. Are we 
therefore to conclude him a greater genius than Homer ? No : 
but by this cavalier opinion he assumes a certain natural ascen^ 
dancy over those who admire poetry. To look doum upon an]^ 
thing seemingly implies a greater elevation and enlargement of 
view than to look up to it. The present Lord Chancellor took 
upon him to declare in open court that he would not go across 
the street to hear Madame Catalani sing. What did this prove ? 
His want of an ear £br music, not his capacity for any thing 
higher. So far as it went, it only showed him to be inferior to 
those thousands of persons who go with eager expectation to 
hear her, and come away with astonishment and rapture. A 
man might as well tell you he is deaf, and expect you to look at 
him with more respect. The want of any external sense or 
organ is an acknowledged defect and infirmity : the want of an 
internal sense or faculty is equally so, though our self-love con- 
trives to give a difierent turn to it. We mortify others by throW' 
ing cold water on that in which they have an advantage over us, 
or stagger their opinion of an excellence which is not of self- 
evident or absolute utility, and lessen its supposed value, by 
limiting the universality of a taste for it. Lord Eldon's protest 
on this occasion was the more extraordinary, as he is not only a 
good-natured but a successful man. These little spiteful allu- 
sions are most apt to proceed from disappointed vanity, and an 
apprehension that justice is not done to ourselves. By being at 
the top of a profession, we have leisure to look beyond it. Those 
who really excel and are allowed to excel in any thing, have no 
excuse for trying to gain a reputation by undermining the pre- 
tensions of others ; they stand on their own ground ; and do not 
need the aid of invidious comparisons. Besides, the conscious- 
ness of excellence produces a fondness for, a faith in it. I 
should half suspect that any one could not be a great lawyer, 
who denied that Madame Catalani was a great singer. The 
Chancellor must dislike her decisive tone, the rapidity of her 
movements ! The late Chancellor (Erskine) was a man of (at 
least) a different stamp. In the exuberance and buoyancy of 
his animal spirits, he scattered the graces and ornaments of U& 
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over the dust and cobwebs of the law. What is there that is 
now left of him — what is there to redeem his foibles, or tu recall 
the flush of early enthusiasm in his favour, or kindle one spark 
of sympathy in the breast, but his romantic admiration of Mrs. 
Siddons ? There are those who, if you praise Walton's Complete 
Angler, sneer at it as a childish or old-womanish performance : 
some laugh at the amusement of fishing as silly, others carp at 
it as cruel ; and Dr. Johnson said that '^ a fishing-rod was a stick 
with a hook at one end, and a fool at the other." I would rather 
take the word of one who had stood for c^ys up to his knees in 
water, and in the coldest weather, intent on this employ, who re- 
turned to it again with unabated relish, and who spent his whole 
life in the same manner without being weary of it at last. There 
is something in this more than Dr. Johnson's definition accounts 
for. A fool does not take an interest in any thing ; or if he 
does, it is better to be a fool than a wise man, whose only plea, 
sure is to disparage the pursuits and occupations of others, and 
out of ignorance or prejudice to condemn them, merely because 
they are not Jus. 

Whatever interests, is interesting. I know of no way of esti- 
mating the real value of objects in all their bearings and conse- 
quences, but I can tell at once their intellectual value by the de- 
gree of passion or sentiment the very idea and mention of them 
excites in the mind. To judge of things by reason or the calcu- 
lations of positive utility is a slow, cold, uncertain, and barren 
process — ^their power of appealing to and affectii^ the imagination 
as subjects of thought and feeling is best measured by the habitual 
impression they leave upon the mind, and it is with this only we 
have to do in expressing our delight or admiration of them, or in 
ajetting a just mental value upon them. They ought to excite all 
the emotion which they do excite ; for this is the instinctive and 
unerring result of the constant experience we have had of their 
power of affecting us, and of the associations that cling uncon- 
sciously to them. Fancy, feeling may be very inadequate tests 
of truth ; but truth itself operates chiefly on the human mind 
through them. It is in vain to tell me that what excites the 
heart-felt sigh of youth, the tears of delight in- age, and fills up 
the busy interval between with pleasing and lofty thoughtSi is 
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frivolous, or a waste of time, or of no use. You only by that give 
me a mean opinion of your ideas of utility. The labour of years, 
the triumph of aspiring genius and consummate skill, is not to bo 
put down by a cynical frown, by a supercilious smile, by an 
ignorant sarcasm. Things barely of use are subjects of pro- 
fessi<Hial skill and scientific inquiry : they must also be beautiful 
and pleasing to attract conmion attention, and to be naturally and 
universally interesting. A pair of shoes is good to wear : a pair of 
sandals is a more picturesque object ; and a statue or a poem are cer- 
tainly good to think and talk about, which are part of the business 
of life. To think and speak of them with contempt is therefore a 
wilful and studied solecism. Pictures are good things to go and 
see. This is what people do ; they do not expect to taste or make 
a dinner of them ; but we sometimes want to fill up the time before 
dinner. The progress of civilization and refinement is from in- 
strumental to final causes ; from supplymg the wants of the body 
to providing luxuries for the mind. To stop at the mechanical, 
and refuse to proceed to the fine arts, or churlishly to reject all 
ornamental studies and elegant accomplishments as mean and 
trivial, because they only afibrd employment to the imagination, 
create food for thought, furnish the mind, sustain the soul in health 
and enjoyment, is a rude and barbarous theory — 

" Et projDter vitam pcrdcre causas vivendL" 

Before we absolutely condemn any thing, we ought to be able 
to show something better, not merely in itself, but in the same 
class. To know the best in each class infers a higher degree of 
taste ; to reject the class is only a negation of taste ; for different 
classes do not interfere with one another, nor can any one's ipse 
dixit be taken on so wide a question as abstract excellence. 
Nothing is truly and altogether despicable that excites angry 
contempt or warm opposition, since this always implies that some 
one else is of a different opinion, and takes an equal interest in it. 

When I speak of what is interesting, however, I mean not only 
to a particular profession, but in general to others. Indeed, il is 
the very popularity and obvious interest attached to certain studies 
and pursuits, that excites the envy and hostile regard of graver 
and more recondite professions. Man is perhaps not naturally an 
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egotist, or at least he is satisfied with his own particular line of 
excellence and the value that he supposes inseparable from it, till 
he comes into the world and finds it of so little account in the eyes 
of the vulgar ; and he then turns round and vents his chagrin and 
disappointment on those more attractive, but (as he conceives) 
superficial studies, which cost less labour and patience to under- 
stand them, and are of so much less use to society. The injustice 
done to ourselves makes us unjust to others. The man of science 
and the hard student (from this cause, as well as from a certain 
unbending hardness of mind) come at last to regard whatever is 
generally pleasing and striking as worthless and light, and to pro- 
portion their contempt to the admiration of others ; while the artist, 
the poet, and the votary of pleasure and popularity treat the more 
solid and useful branches of human knowledge as disagreeable 
and dull. This is often carried to too great a length. It is enough 
that " wisdom is justified of her children :" the philosopher ought 
to smile, instead of being angry at the folly of mankind (if such 
it is), and those who find both pleasure and profit in adorning and 
polishing the airy " capitals" of science and of art, ought not to 
grudge those who toil underground at the foundation, the praise 
that is due to their perseverance and self-denial. There is a 
variety of tastes and capacities, that requires all the variety of 
men's talents to administer to it. The less excellent must be 
provided for, as well as the more excellent. Those who are only 
capable of amusement ought to be amused. If all men were forced 
to be great philosophers and lasting benefactors of their species, 
how few of us could ever do any thing at all ! But nature acts 
more impartially, though not improvidently. Wherever she be- 
stows a turn for any thing on the individual, she implants a cor- 
responding taste for it in others. We have only to ** throw our 
bread upon the waters, and after many days we shall find it again." 
Let us do our best, and we need not be ashamed of the smallness 
of our talent, or afraid of the calumnies and contempt of envious 
maligners. When Goldsmith was talking one 'day. to Sir Joshua 
of writing a fable in which little fishes were to be introduced, Dr. 
Johnson rolled aboui uneasily in his seat and began to laugh, on 
which Goldsmith said rather angrily — " Why do you laugh ? If 
you were to write a fable for little fishes, you would make them 
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speak like great whales !" The reproof was just. Johnson was 
in truth conscious of Groldsmith's superior inventiveness, and of 
the lighter graces of his pen, but he wished to reduce every thing 
to his own pompous and oracular style. There are not only hooks 
for children, but books for all ages and for both sexes. After W6 
grow up to years of discretion, we do not all become equally wise 
at once. Our own tastes change : the tastes of other individuals 
are still more different. It was said the other day, that " Thom- 
son's Seasons would be read while there was a boarding-school 
girl in the world." If a thousand volumes were written against 
Hervey^s MeditatUms, the Meditations would be read when the 
criticisms were forgotten. To the illiterate and vain, affectation 
and verbiage will always pass for fine writing, while the world 
stands. No woman ever liked Burke, or disliked Goldsmith. It 
is idle to set up an universal standard. There is a large class 
who, in spite of themselves, prefer Westall or Angelica Kaiiffman 
to Raphael ; nor is it fit they should do otherwise. We may 
come to something like a fixed and exclusive standard of taste, if 
we confine ourselves to what will please the best judges, meaning 
thereby persons of the most refined and cultivated minds, and by 
persons of the most refined and cultivated minds, generally mean- 
ing ourselves!* 

To return to the original question. I can conceive of nothing 
so little or ridiculous as pride. It is a mixture of insensibility 
and ill-Yiature, in which it is hard to say which has the largest 
share. If a man knows or excels in, or has ever studied any 
two things, I will venture to afiirm he will be proud of neither. 
It is perhaps excusable for a person who is ignorant of all but 
one thing, to think thai the sole excellence, and to be full of 
himself as the possessor. The way to cure him of this folly is 
to give him something else to be proud of. Vanity is a building 
that falls to the ground as you widen its foundation, or strengthen 
the props that should support it. The greater a man is, the less 
he necessarily thinks of himself; for his knowledge enlarges 

♦ The books that we like in youth we return to in age, if there is nature and 
simplicity in them. At what age should Robinson Crusoe be laid aside 1 I 
do not think that Don duixote is a book for children , or at least, they under- 
stand it better as they grow up. 
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with his attainments. In himself he feels that he is nothing, a 
point, a speck in the universe, except as his mind reflects that 
universe, and as he enters into the infinite variety of truth, 
oeauty, arid power contained in it. Let any one be brought up 
among books, and taught to think words the only things, and he 
may conceive highly of himself from the proficiency he has 
made in language and in letters. Let him then be compelled to 
attempt some other pursuit — painting, for instance — and be made 
to feel the difficulties, the refinements of which it is capable, and 
the number of things of which he was utterly ignorant before, 
and there will be an end of his pedantry and his pride together. 
Nothing but the want of comprehension of view or generosity of 
spirit can make any one fix on his own particular acquirement 
as the limit of all excellence. No one is (generally speaking) 
great in more than one thing — if he extends his pursuits, he dis- 
sipates his strength — ^yet in that one thing, how small is the in^ 
terval between him and the next in merit and reputation to him- 
self! But he thinks nothing of, or scorns or loathes the name of 
his rival, so that all that the other possesses in common goes for 
nothing, and the fraction of a difference between them consti- 
tutes (in his opinion) the sum and substance of all that is excel* 
lent in the universe ! Let a man be wise, and then let us ask, 
will his wisdom make him proud ? Let him excel all others in 
the graces of the mind, has he also those of the body ? He has 
the advantage of fortune, but has he also that of birth ; or if he 
has both, has he health, strength, beauty in a supreme degree ? 
Or have not others the same, or does he think all these nothing 
because he does not possess them ? The proud man fancies that 
there is no one worth regarding but himself: he might as well 
fancy there is no other being but himself. The one is not a 
greater stretch of madness than the other. To make pride 
justifiable, there ought to be but one proud man in the world ; 
for if any one individual has a right to be so, nobody else has. 
So far from thinking ourselves superior to all the rest of the 
species, we cannot be sure that we are above the meanest and 
most despised individual of it : for he may have some virtue, 
some excellence, some source of happiness or usefulness within 
himself) which may redeem all other disadvantages : or even if 
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he is without any such hidden worth, this is not a subject of ex- 
ultation, but of regret, to any one tinctured with the smallest 
humanity ; and he who is totally devoid of the latter, cannot 
have much reason to be proud of any thing else. Arkwright, 
who invented the spinning-jenny, for many years kept a paltry 
barber's shop in a provincial town : yet at that time that wonder- 
ful machinery was working in his brain, which has added more 
to the wealth and resources of his country than all the pride of 
ancestry or insolence of upstart nobility for the last hundred 
years. We should be cautious whom we despise. If we do not 
know them, we can have no right to pronounce a hasty sentence : 
if we do, they may espy some few defects in us. No man is a 
hero to his valeUde-chamhre. What is it then that makes the dif 
ference ? The dress, and pride. But he is the most of a hero 
who is least distinguished by the one, and most free from the 
other. If we enter into conversation upon equal terms with the 
lowest of the people, unrestrained by circumstance, unawed by 
interest, we shall find in ourselves but little superiority over 
them. If we know what they do not, they know what we do 
not. In general, those who do things for others, know more 
about them than those for whom they are done. A groom knows 
more about horses than his master. He rides them too : but the 
one rides behind, the other before ! Hence the number of forms 
and ceremonies that have befen invented to keep the magic circle 
of willing self-importance inviolate. The late King sought but 
one interview with Dr. Johnson : his present Majesty is never 
tired of the company of Mr. Croker ! 

The collision of truth or genius naturally gives a shock to the 
pride of exalted rank : the great and mighty usually seek out the 
dregs of mankind, buffoons and flatterers, for their pampered self- 
love to repose on. Pride soon tires of every thing but its sha- 
dow, servility : but how poor a triumph is that which exists only 
by excluding all rivalry, however remote. He who invites com- 
petition (the only test of merit,) who challenges fair comparison, 
and weighs different claims, is alone possessed of manly ambi^ 
tion ; but will not long continue vain or proud. Pride is " a cell 
of ignorance; travelling a-bed." If we look at all out of our- 
selves, we must see how far short we are of what we would bo 
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thought. The man of genius is poor ;* the rich man is not a 
lord : the lord wants to be a king : the king is uneasy to be a 
tyrant or a God. Yet he alone, who could claim this last cha- 
racter upon earth, gave his life a ransom for others ! The dwarf 
in the romance, who saw the shadows of the fairest and the 
mightiest among the sons of men pass before him, that he might 
assume the shape he liked best, had only his choice of wealth, or 
beauty, or valour, or power. But could he have clutched them 
all, and melted them into one essence of pride, the triumph 
would not have been lasting. Could vanity take all pomp and 
power to itself^ could it, like the rainbow, span the earth, and 
seem to prop the heavens, after all it would be but the wonder 
of the ignorant, the pageant of a moment. The fool who dreams 
that he is great should first forget that he is a man, and before he 
thinks of being proud, should pray to be mad. The only great 
man in modem times, that is, the only man who rose in deeds 
and fame to the level of antiquity, who might turn his gaze upon 
himself and wonder at his height, for on him all eyes were fixed 
as his majestic stature towered above thrones and monuments of 
renown, died the other day in exile, and in lingering agony ; and 
we still see fellows strutting about the streets, and fancying they 
are something ! 

Personal vanity is incompatible with the great and the ideal. 
He who has not seen or thought or read of something finer than 
himself, has seen or read or thought little ; and he who has, will 

* I do not speak of poverty as an absolute evil ; though when accompanied 
with luxurious habits and vanity, it is a great one. Even hardships and pri- 
vations have their use, and give strength and endurance. Labour renders ease 
delightful — hunger is the best sauce. The peasant, who at noon rests from 
his weary task under a hawthorn hedge, and eats his slice of coarse bread and 
cheese or rusty bacon, enjoys more real luxury than tiie prince with pampered, 
listless appetite under a canopy of state. Why then does the mind of man 
pity the former, and envy the latter 1 It is because the imagination changes 
places with others in situation only, not in feeling j and in fancying ourselves 
the peasant, we revolt at his homely fare, from not being possessed of his 
gross taste or keen appetite, while in thinking of the prince, we suppose our- 
selves to sit down to his delicate viands and sumptuous board, with a relish 
unabated by long habit and vicious excess. I am not sure whether Mando- 
ville has not given the same answer to this hackneyed question. 
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not be always looking in the glass of his own vanity. Hence 
poets, artists, and men of genius in general are seldom coxcombs^ 
but often slovens ; for they find something out of themselves better 
worth studying than their own persons. They have an imagi- 
nary standard in their minds, with which ordinary features (even 
their own) will not bear a comparison, and they turn their 
thoughts another way. If a man had a face like one of Rapha- 
el's or Titian's heads, he might be proud of it, but not else ; and 
even then, he would be stared at as a non-descript by << the uni* 
versal English nation." Few persons who have seen the Anti- 
nous or the Theseus will be much charmed with their own beau- 
ty or symmetry ; nor will those who understand the costume of 
the antique or Vandyke's dresses, spend much time in decking 
themselves out in all the deformity of the prevailing fashion. A 
coxcomb is his own lay-figure, for want of an)^ better models to 
employ his time and imagination upon. 

There is an inverted sort of pride, the reverse of that egotism 
that has been above described, aud which, because it cannot be 
every thing, is dissatisfied with every thing. A person who is 
liable to this infirmity " thinks nothing done, while any thing re- 
mains to be done." The sanguine egotist prides himself on what 
he can do or possesses ; the morbid egotist despises himself for 
what he wants, and is ever going out of his way to attempt hope- 
less and impossible tasks. The efiTect in either case is not at all 
owing to reason, but to temperament. The one is as easily de- 
pressed by what mortifies his latent ambition, as the other is 
elated by what flatters his immediate vanity. There are persons 
whom no success, no advantages, no applause can satisfy ; for 
they dwell only on failure and defeat. They constantly " forget 
the things that are behind, and press forward to the things that 
are before." The greatest and most decided acquisitions would 
. not indemnify them for the smallest deficiency. They go be- 
yond the old motto— Aut Ccesar, aut nihil — ^they not only want to 
be at the head of whatever they undertake, but if they succeed 
in that, they immediately want to be at the head of something 
else, no matter how gross or trivial. The charm that rivets their 
affections is not the importance or reputation annexed to the new 
pursuit, but its novelty or difficulty. That must be a wonderful 
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accomplishment indeed, which baffles their skill — ^nothing is with 
them of any value but as it gives scope to their restless activity 
of mind, their craving after an uneasy and importunate state of 
excitement. To them the pursuit is every thing, the possession 
nothing. I have known persons of this stamp, who, with every 
reason to be satisfied with their success in life, and with the 
opinion entertained of them by others, despised themselves be- 
cause they could not do something which they were not bound 
to do, and which, if they could have done it, would not have 
added one jot to their respectability, either in their own eyes 
or those of any one else, the very insignificance of the attainment 
irritating their impatience, for it is the humour of sflch disposi- 
tions to argue, " If they cannot succeed in what is trifling and 
contemptible, how should they succeed in any thing else V* If 
they could mak^ the circuit of the arts and sciences and master 
them all, they would take to some mechanical exercise, and if 
they failed, be as discontented as ever. All that they can do 
vanishes out of sight the moment it is within their grasp, and 
" nothing is, but what is not." A poet of this description is am- 
bitious of the thews and muscles of a prize-fighter, and thinks 
himself nothing without them. A prose- writer would be a fine 
tennis-player, and is thrown into despair because he is not one, 
without considering that it requires a whole life devoted to the 
game to excel in it ; and that, even if he could dispense with this 
apprenticeship, he would still be just as much bound to excel in 
rope-dancing, or horsemanship, or playing at cup and ball like 
the Indian jugglers, all which is impossible. This feeling is 
a strange mixture of modesty and pride. We think nothing of 
what we are, because we cannot be every thing with a wish. 
Goldsmith was even jealous of beauty in the other sex, and a si- 
milar character is attributed to Wharton by Pope : 

" Though listening senates hung on all he spoke, 
The club must hail him master iof the joke." 

Players are for going into the church— officers in the army turn 
players. For myself, do what I might, I should think myself a 
poor creature unless I could beat a boy of ten years old at chuck* 
fitrthing, or an elderly gentlewoman at piquet ! 
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The extreme of fastidious discontent and repining is as bad as 
that of over- weening presumption. We ought to be satisfied if 
we have succeeded in any one thing, or with having done our 
best. Any thing more is for health and amusement, and should 
be resorted to as a source of pleasure, not of fretful impatience, 
and Endless, petty, self-imposed mortification. Perhaps the jea- 
lous, uneasy temperament is most favourable to continued exer- 
tion and improvement, if it does not lead us to fritter away at- 
tention on too many pursuits. By looking out of ourselves, we 
gain knowledge : by being little satisfied with what we have done, 
we are less apt to sink into indolence and security. To conclude 
with a piecl of egotism : I never begin one of these Essays with 
a consciousness of having written a line before ; and endeavour 
to do my best, because I seem hitherto to have done nothing ! 
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ESSAY XVI. 

On the Regal Character. 

This is a subject exceedingly curious, and worth explaining. In 
writing a criticism, I hope I shall not be accused for intending a 
libel. ^ 

Kings are remarkable for long memories in the merest trifles. 
They never forget a face or person they have once seen, nor an 
anecdote they have been told of any one they know. Whatever 
differences of character or understanding they manifest in other 
respects, they all possess what Dr. Spurzheim would call the or- 
gan of individAiaUty^ or the power of recollecting particular local 
circumstances, nearly in the same degree ; though I shall attempt 
to account for it without recurring to his system. This kind of 
personal memory is the natural effect of that self-importance 
which makes them attach a correspondent significance to all that 
comes in contact with themselves. Nothing can be a matter of 
indifference to a King, that happens to a King. That intense 
consciousness of their lofty identity, which never quits them, ex- 
tends to whatever falls under their immediate cognizance. It is 
the glare of Majesty reflected from their own persons on the per- 
sons of those about them, ^hat fixes their attention ; and it is the 
same false lustre that makes them blind and insensible to all that 
lies beyond that narrow sphere. "My Lord," said an English 
King to one of his courtiers, " I have seen you in that coat before 
with different buttons" — to the astonishment of the Noble Peer. 
There was nothing wonderful in it. It was the habitual jealousy 
of the Sovereign of the respect due to him, that made him regard 
with lynx-eyed watchfulness even the accidental change of dress 
in one of his favourites. The least diminution of glossy splen- 
dour in a birth-day suit, considered as a mark of slackened duty 
* or waning loyalty, would expose it, tarnished and threadbare, to 
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the keen glance of dormant pride, waked to suspicion. A God 
does not penetrate into the hearts of his worshippers with surer 
insight, than a King, fond of the attributes of awe and sovereign- 
ty, detects the difierent degrees of fawning adulation in those 
around him. Every thing relating to external appearance and 
deportment is scanned with the utmost nicety, as compromising 
the dignity of the royal presence. Involuntary gestures become 
overt acts; an inconsiderate word is magnified into a crime 
against the State. To suggest advice, or offer information un- 
asked, is to arraign the fallibility of the throne : to hint a differ- 
ence of opinion to a King, would create as great a shock, as if 
you were to present a pistol to the breast of any other man. 
" Never touch a King," was the answer of an infirm monarch to 
one who had saved him from a dangerous fall. When a glass 
of wine was presented to the Emperor Alexander by a servant in 
livery, he started, as if he had trod upon a serpent. Such is their 
respect for themselves ! Such is their opinion of human nature ! 
— " There's a divinity doth hedge a King," that keeps their bo- 
dies and their minds sacred within the magic circle of a name ; 
and it is their fear lest this circle should be violated or approached 
without sufficient awe, that makes them observe and remember 
the countenances of others with such infinite circumspection and 
exactness. 

As Kings have the sagacity of pride, courtiers have the cun- 
ning of fear. They watch their own behaviour and that of others 
with breathless apprehension, and move amidst the artificial forms 
of court-etiquette, as if the least error must be fatal to them. 
Their sense of personal propriety is heightened by servility : 
every faculty is wound up to flatter the vanity and prejudices of 
their superiors. When Coates painted a portrait in crayons of 
Queen Charlotte on hei* first arrival in this country, the King, 
followed by a train of attendants, went to look at it. The trem- 
bling artist stood by. " Well, what do you think V said the 
King to those in waiting. Not a word in reply. " Do you think 
it like ?" Still all was hushed as death. " Why, yes," (he 
added,) " I think it is like, very like." A buzz of admiration 
instantly filled the room ; and the old Duchess of Northumber- 
land, going up to the artist, and tapping him familiarly on the 
12 
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shoulder, said, << Remember, Mr. Coates, I am to have the first 
copy !" On another occasion, when the Queen had sat for her 
portrait, one of the maids of honour coming into the room curte- 
sied to the reflection in the glass, affecting to mistake it for the 
Queen. The picture was, you may be sure, a flattering likeness. 
In the Memoirs of Count Grammont, it is related of Louis XIV. 
that having a dispute at chess with one of his courtiers, no one 
present would give an opinion. " Oh," said he, " here comes 
Count Hamilton, he shall decide which of us is in the right." — 
" Your Majesty is in the wrong," replied the Count, without 
looking at the board. On which the King remonstrating with 
him on the impossibility of his judging till he saw the state of the 
game, he answered, " Does your Majesty suppose that if you 
were in the right, all these Noblemen would stand by and say 
nothing ?" A King was once curious to know, which was the 
tallest, himself or a certain courtier. " Let us measure," said 
the King. The King stood up to be measured first ; but when 
the person who was fixed upon to take their height came to 
measure the Nobleman, he found it quite impossible, as he first 
rose on tip-toe, then crouched down, now shrugged up his shoul- 
ders to the right, then twisted his body to the left. Afterwards 
his friend asking him the reason of these unaccountable gesticu- 
lations, he replied, " I could not tell whether the King wished me 
to be taller or shorter than himself; and all the time I was making 
those odd movements, I was watching his countenance to see what 
I ought to do." If such is the exquisite pliability of the inmates 
of a court in trifles like these, what must be their independence 
of spirit and disinterested integrity in questions of peace and war, 
that involve the rights of Sovereigns or the liberties of the people ! 
It has been suggested (and not without reason) that the difficulty 
of trusting to the professions of those who surround them, is one 
circumstance that renders Kings such expert physiognomists, the 
language of the countenance being the only one they have left to 
decypher the thoughts of others ; and the very disguises which 
are practised to prevent the emotions of the mind from appearing 
in the face, only rendering them more acute and discriminating 
observers. It is the same insincerity and fear of giving ofience 
hy candour and plain-speaking in their immediate dependentSi 
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that makes Kings gossips and inquisitive. They have no way of 
ascertaining the opinions of others, but by getting them up into a 
comer, and extorting the commonest information from them, piece- 
meal, by endless, teasing, tiresome questions and cross-examina- 
tion. The walls of a palace, like those of a convent, are the 
favoured abode of scandal and tittle-tattle. The mhabitants of 
both are equally shut out from the common privileges and com- 
mon incidents of humanity, and whatever relates to the every-day 
world about us, has to them the air of romance. The desire 
which the most meritorious Princes have shown to acquire infor- 
mation on matters of fact rather than of opinion, is partly because 
their prejudices will not suffer them to exercise their understand- 
ings freely on the most important speculative questions, partly 
from their jealousy of being dictated to on any point that admits 
of a question ; — as, on the other hand, the desire which the Sove- 
reigns of northern and uncultivated kingdoms have shown to 
become acquainted with the arts and elegances of life in southern 
nations, is evidently owing to their natural jealousy of the advan- 
tages of civilization over barbarism. From the principle here 
stated, Peter the Great visited this country, and worked in our 
dock-yards as a common ship-wright. To the same source may 
be traced the curiosity of the Duchess of Oldenburgh to see a 
beef-steak cooked, to take a peep into Mr. Meaux's great brewing- 
vat, and to hear Mr. Whitbread speak ! 

The common regal character is then the reverse of what it 
ought to be. It is the purely personal, occupied with its own 
petty feelings, prejudices, and pursuits ; whereas it ought to be the 
purely philosophical, exempt from all personal considerations, and 
contemplating itself only in its general and paramount relation to 
the State. This is the reason why there have been so few great 
Kings. They want the power of abstraction : and their situa- 
tions are necessarily at variance with their duties in this respect ; 
for every thing forces thpm to concentrate their attention upon 
themselves, and to consider their rank and privileges in connec- 
tion with their private advantage, rather than with public good. 
This is but natural. It is easier to employ the power they 
possess in pampering their own aj^tites and passions, than to 
wield it for the benefit of a great empire. They see well 
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enough how the community is made for them, not so well hoiw 
they are made for the community. Not knowing how to act as stew, 
ards for their trust, they set up for heirs to the estate, and waste 
it at their pleasure :-^-without aspiring to reign as Kings, they ar€ 
contacted to live as spunges upon royalty. A great King ought 
to he the greatest philosopher and the truest patriot in his domin- 
ions : hereditary Kings can be but common mortals. It is not 
that they are not equal to other men, but to be equal to their ranh 
as Kings, they ought to be more than men. Their power is equai 
to that of the whole community : their wisdom and virtue ought 
to keep pace with their power. But in ordinary cases, the height 
to which they are raised, instead of enlarging their views or en- 
nobling their sentiments, makes them giddy with vanity, and ready 
to look down on the world which is subjected to their power, as 
the plaything of their will. They regard men crawling on the 
face of the earthy as we do the insects that cross our path, and 
survey the common drama of human life as a fantoccini ezhibi- 
tion got up for their amusement. There is no sympathy between 
Kings and their subjects ; except in a constitutional monarchy 
like ours, through the medium of Lords and Commons. Take 
away that check upon their ambition and rapacity, and their pre- 
tensions become as monstrous as they are ridiculous. Without 
the common feelings of humanity in their own breasts, they have 
no regard for them in their aggregate amount and accumulating 
force. Reigning in contempt of the people, they would crush 
and trample upon all power but their own. They consider the 
claims of justice and compassion as so many impertinent interfer- 
ences with the royal prerogative. They despise the millions of 
slaves whom they see linked to the foot of the throne ; and they 
soon hate what they despise. They will sacrifice a kingdom for 
a caprice, and mankind for a bauble. Weighed in the scales of 
their pride, the meanest things become of the greatest importance : 
weighed in the balance of reason, the universe is nothing to them. 
It is this overweening, aggravated, intolerable sense of swelling 
pride and ungovernable self-will, that sometimes disorders theif 
imaginations ; as it is their blind fatuity an(l insensibility to all 
beyond themselves, that, transmitted through successive genera- 
tions and confirmed by regal intermarriages, in time makes theiBi 
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idiots. When we see a poor creature like Ferdinand YIL, who 
can hardly gabble out his words like a human being, more imbe- 
cile than a woman, more hypocritical than a priest, decked and 
dandled in the long robes and swaddling clothes of Legitimacy, 
lullabied to rest with the dreams of superstition, drunk with the 
patriot-blood of his country, and launching the thunders of his 
coward-arm agamst the rising liberties of a new world, while he 
claims the style and title of Image of the Divinity, we may laugh 
or weep, but there is nothing to wonder at. Tyrants forego all 
respect for humanity in proportion as they are sunk beneath it :— 
taught to believe themselves of a different species, they really 
become so ; lose their participation with the kind ; and in mim- 
icking the Crod, dwindle into the brute ! Blind with prejudices as 
a mole, stung with truth as with scorpions, sore all over with 
wounded pride like a boil, their minds a morbid heap of proud 
flesh and bloated humours, a disease and gangrene in the State, 
instead of its life-blood and vital principle; — foreign despots 
claim mankind as their property, " independently of their conduct 
or merits,'' and there is one Englishman found base enough to 
echo the foul calumny against his country and his kind. 

We might, in the same manner, account for the disparity be- 
tween the public and private character of Kings. It is the mis- 
fortune of most Kings (not their fault) to be bom to thrones, a 
situation which ordinary talents or virtue cannot fill with im- 
punity. We often find a very respectable man make but a very 
sorry figure as a Sovereign. Nay, a Prince may be possessed 
of extraordinary virtues and accomplishments, and not be more 
thought of for them. He may, for instance, be a man of good 
nature and good manners, graceful in his person, the idol of^ the 
other sex, the model of his own ; every word or look may be 
marked with the utmost sense of propriety and delicate attention 
to the feelings of others ; he may be a good classic, well-versed 
in history — ^may speak Italian, French, Spanish, and German 
fluently ; he may be an excellent mimic ; he may say good 
things, and do friendly ones ; he may be able to join in a catch, 
or utter a repartee, or dictate a billet-doux ; he may be master 
of Hoyle, and deep in the rules of the Jockey Club ; he may 
ha^e ao equal taste in ragouts and poetry, iii.dMicuBg.aad im 
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dress ; he may adjust a toupee with the dexterity of a friseur, 
or tie a cravat with the hand and eye of a man-milliner : he 
may have all these graces and accomplishments, and as many 
more, and yet he may be nothing ; as without any one of them 
he may be a great Prince. They are not the graces and ac- 
complishments of a Sovereign, but of a Lord of the Bedchamber. 
They do not show a great mind, bent on great objects, and 
swayed by lofty views. They are rather foibles and blemishes- 
in the character of a ruler ; for they imply that his attention has 
been turned as much upon adorning his own person as upon ad- 
vancing the State. Charles IL was a King, such as we have 
here described ; amiable, witty, and accomplished, and yet his 
memory is equally despised and detested. Charles was without 
strength of mind or public principle. He could not arrive at 
the comprehension of that mixed mass of thought and feeling, a 
Idngdom-^he thought merely of the throne. He was as unlike 
Cromwell in the manner in which he came by the Sovereignty 
of the realm as in the use he made of it. He saw himself, not 
in the glass of history, but in the glass on his toilette, — not in 
the eyes of posterity, but of his courtiers and mistresses. In- 
stead of regulating his conduct by public opinion and abstract 
reason, he did every thing from a feeling of personal conveni- 
ence. Charles would have been more annoyed with the rejec- 
tion of a licentious overture than with the rebellion of a province ; 
and poured out the blood of his subjects with the same gaiety 
and indifference as he did a glass of wine. He had no idea of 
his obligations to the State, and only laid aside the private gen- 
tleman to become the tyrant of his people. Charles was popu- 
lar ih his life-time, Cibber tells us, because he used to walk out 
with his spaniels and feed his ducks in St. James's Park. His- 
tory has consigned his name to infamy for the executions under 
Jeflries, and for his league with a legitimate despot, to under- 
mine the liberties of his country. 

What is it, then, that makes a great Prince ? Not the under- 
standing Purcell or Mozart, but the having an ear open to the 
voice of truth and justice! Not a taste in made-dishes, or 
French wines, or court-dresses, but a fellow-feeling with the ca* 
faunities of hoDger, of odd, of disease, and nakednew! Not a 
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knowledge of the elegances of fashionable life, but a heart that 
feels for the millions of its fellow-beings in want of the common 
necessaries of life ! Not a set of brilliant frivolous accomplish- 
ments, but a manly strength of character, proof against the se- 
ductions of a throne ! He, in short, is a patriot King, who, with- 
out any other faculty usually possessed by Sovereigns, has one 
which they seldom possess, — the power in imagination of changing 
places with his people. Such a King may indeed aspire to the 
character of a ruling providence over a nation ; any other is but 
the head-cypher of a court ! 
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ESSAY xvn. 

Oil the Look of a Gentleman. 

" The nobleman-look 1 Yes, I know what you mean very well : that look 
which a nobleman should have, rather than what they have generally now. 
The Duke of Buckingham (Sheffield*) was a genteel man, and had a great 
deal the look you speak of. Wycherley was a very genteel man, and had the 
Bobleman-look as much as the Duke of Buckingham." — Pope. 

<* He instanced it too in Lord Peterborough, Lord Bolingbroke, Lord Hin- 
eUnbroke, the Duke of Bolton, and two or three more.'* — Spence's Anecdotes 
efPope. 

I HAVE chosen the above motto to a very delicate subject, which 
in prudence I might let alone. I, however, like the title ; and 
will try, at least, to make a sketch of it. 

What it is that constitutes the look of a gentleman is more easily 
felt than described. We all know it when we see it ; but we do 
not know how to account for it, or to explain in what it consists. 
Causa laiet, res ipsa notissima. Ease, grace, dignity, have been 
given as the exponents and expressive symbols of this look ; but 
I would rather say, that an habitual self-possession determines 
the appearance of a gentleman. He should have the complete 
command not only over his countenance, but over his limbs and 
motions. In other words, he should discover in his air and man- 
ner a voluntary power over his whole body, which, with every in- 
flexion of it, should be under the control of his will. It must be 

* Quere^ Villiers, because in another place it is said, that " when the latter 
entered the presence-chamber, he attracted all eyes by the handsomeness of 
his person, and the gracefukiess of his demeanor." 
1 
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evident that he looks and does as he likes, without any restraint, 
confusion, or awkwardness. He is, in fact, master of his person, 
as the professor of an art or science is of a particular instru- 
ment ; he directs it to what use he pleases and intends. Wher- 
ever this power and facility appear, we recognize the look and 
deportment of the gentleman, that is, of a person who by his 
habits and situation in Iffe, and in his ordinary intercourse with 
society, has had little else to do than to study those movements, 
and that carriage of the body, which were accompanied with 
most sa^sfaction to himself, and were calculated to excite the ap- 
probation of the beholder. Ease, it might be observed, is not 
enough ; dignity is too much. There must be a certain retenu, 
a conscious decorum added to the first, — and a certain " famili- 
arity of regard, quenching the austere countenance of control," 
in the second, to answer to our conception of this character. Per- 
haps propriety is as near a word as any to denote the manners 
of the gentleman ; elegance is necessary to the fine gentleman ; 
dignity is proper to noblemen ; and majesty to kings ! 

Wherever this constant and decent subjection of the body to the 
mind is visible in the customary actions of walking, sitting, riding, 
standing, speaking, &c., we draw the same conclusion as to the 
individual — whatever may be the impediments or unavoidable 
defects in the machine, of which he has the management. A 
man may have a mean or disagreeable exterior, may halt in his 
gait, or have lost the use of half his limbs ; and yet he may show 
this habitual attention to what is graceful and becoming in the 
use he makes of all the power he has left — in the " nice conduct" 
of the most unpromising and impracticable figure. A hump, 
backed or deformed man does not necessarily look like a clown 
or a mechanic ; on the contrary, from his care in the adjustment 
of his appearance, and his desire to remedy his defects, he for the 
most part acquires something of the look of a gentleman. The 
common nick-name of My Lord, applied to such persons, has 
allusion to this — ^to their circumspect deportment, and tacit re- 
sistance to vulgar prejudice. Lord Ogleby, in the Clandestine 
Marriage, is as crazy a piece of elegance and refinement, even 
after he is " wound up for the day," as can well be imagined ; 
yet in the hands of a genuiiM actor, his tottering step, his twitched 
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of the gout, his unsuccessful attempts at youth and gaiety, take 
nothing from the nobleman. He has the idea} model in his mind, 
resents his deviations from it with proper horror, recovers himself 
from any ungraceful action as soon as possible : does all he can 
with his limited means, and fails in his just pretensions, not from 
inadvertence, but necessity. . Sir Joseph Banks, who was almost 
bent double, retained to the last the look of a privy-counsellor. 
There was all the firmness and dignity that could be given by 
the sense of his own importance to so distorted and disabled a 
trunk. Sir Charles Bunbury, as he saunters down St. James's 
street, with a large slouched hat, a lack-lustre eye and aquiline 
nose, an old shabby drab-coloured coat, buttoned across his breast 
without a cape — with old top-boots, and his hands in his waistcoat 
or breeches' pockets, as if he were strolling along his own garden- 
walks, or over the turf at Newmarket, after having made his bets 
secure — presents nothing very dazzling, or graceful, or dignified 
to the imagination ; though you can tell infallibly at the first 
glance, or even a bowshot off, that he is a gentleman of the first 
water (the same that sixty years ago married the beautiful Lady 
Sarah L-nn-x, with whom the king was in love). What is the 
clue to this mystery ? It is evident that his person costs him no 
more trouble than an old glove. His limbs are, from long prac- 
tice, left to take care of themselves ; they move of their own 
accord ; he does not strut or stand on tip-toe to show 

" how tall 

His person is above them all :" 

but he seems to find his own level, and wherever he is, to slide 
into his place naturally ; he is equally at home among lords or 
gamblers ; nothing can discompose his fixed serenity of look and 
purpose ; there is no mark of superciliousness about him, nor 
does it appear as if any thing could meet his eye to startle or 
throw him off his guard ; he neither avoids nor courts notice ; but 
the archaism of his dress may be understood to denote a lingering 
partiality for the costume of the last age, and something like a 
prescriptive contempt for the finery of this; The old one-eyed 
Duke of Queensberry is another example that I might quote. As 
he sat in his bow- window in Piccadilly, erect and emaciated, he 
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seemed like a nobleman framed and glazed, or a well-dressed 
mummy of the Court of George II. 

We have few of these precious specimens of the gentleman or 
nobleman-look now remaining; other considerations have set 
aside the exclusive importance of the character, and of course 
the jealous attention to the outward expression of it. Where we 
oftenest meet with it now-a-days, is, perhaps, in the butlers in old 
families, or the valets and "gentlemen's gentlemen" of the 
younger branches. The sleek pursy gravity of the one answers 
to the stately air of some of their quondam masters ; and the 
flippancy and finery of our old-fashioned beaux, having been 
discarded by the heirs to the title and estate, have been re- 
tained by their lackeys. The late Admiral Byron (I have heard 
Northcote say) had a butler, or steward, who, from constantly 
observing his master, had so learned to mimic him — ^the look, the 
manner, the voice, the bow, were so alike — he was so " subdued 
to the very quality of his lord" — ^that it was difficult to distin- 
guish them apart. Our modem footmen, as we see them flutter- 
ing and lounging in lobbies or at the doors of ladies' carriages, 
bedizened in lace and powder, with ivory-headed cane and em- 
broidered gloves, give one the only idea of the fine gentleman 
of former periods, as they are still occasionally represented on 
the stage ; and indeed our theatrical heroes, who top such parts, 
might be supposed to have copied, as a last resource, from the 
heroes of the shoulder- knot. We also sometimes meet with a 
straggling personation of this character, got up in common life 
from pure romantic enthusiasm, and on absolutely ideal princi- 
ples. I recollect a well-grown comely haberdasher, who made 
a practice of walking every day from Bishopsgate-street to Pall- 
mall and Bond-street with the undaunted air and strut of a gen- 
eral-officer ; and also a prim undertaker, who regularly tendered 
his person, whenever the weather would permit, from the neigh- 
bourhood of Camberwell into the favourite promenades of the 
city, with a mincing gait that would have become a gentleman, 
usher of the black-rod. What a strange infatuation to live in a 
dream of being taken for what one is not — in deceiving others, 
and at the same time ourselves ; for no doubt these persons be- 
lieved that they thus appeared to the world in their true charac- 
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ters, and that their assumed pretensions did no more than justice 
to their real merits. 

" Dress makes the man, and want of it the fellow; 
The rest is all but leather and prunellA !" 

I confess, however, that I admire this look of a gentleman, 
more when it rises from the level of common life, and bears the 
stamp of intellect, than when it is formed out of the mould of 
adventitious circumstances. I think more highly of Wycherley 
than I do of Lord Hinchinbroke, for looking like a lord. In the 
one, it was the effect of native genius, grace, and spirit ; in the 
other, comparatively speaking, of pride or custom. A visitor 
complimenting Voltaire on the growth and flourishing condition 
of some trees in his grounds, — " Aye," said the French wit, 
" they have nothing else to do !" A lord has nothing to do but 
to look like a lord : our comic poet had something else to do, and 
did it!* 

Though the disadvantages of nature or accident do not act as 
obstacles to the look of a gentleman, those of education and em- 
ployment da. A shoe-maker, who is bent in two over his daily 
task ; a tailor who sits cross-legged all day ; a ploughman, who 
wears clog-shoes over the furrowed miry soil, and can hardly 
drag his feet after him ; a scholar who has pored all his life over 
books — are not likely to possess that natural freedom and ease, 
or to pay that strict attention to personal appearances, that the 
look of a gentleman implies. I might add, that a man-milliner 
behind a counter, who is compelled to show every mark of com- 
plaisance to his customers, but hardly expects common civility 
from them in return ; or a sheriff's officer, who has a conscious- 
ness of power, but none of good- will to or from any body, are 
equally remote from the heau id^al of this character. A man 
who is awkward from bashfulness is a clown ; as one who is 
showing off a number of impertinent airs and graces at every 
turn, is a coxcomb, or an upstart. Mere awkwardness or rus- 
ticity of behaviour may arise, either from want of presence of 
mind in the company of our hetters, (the commonest hind goes 

• Wycherley was a great favourite with the Duchess of Cleveland. 
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about his regular business witijout any of the mauvaise honte,) 
from a deficiency of breeding, as it is called, in not having been 
taught certain fashionable accomplishments— or from unremit- 
ting application to certain sorts of mechanical labour, unfitting 
the body for general or indifferent uses. (That vulgarity which 
proceeds from a total disregard of decorum, and want of careful 
control over the different actions of the body — such as loud 
speaking, boisterous gesticulations, &c. is rather rudeness and 
violence, than awkwardness or, uneasy restraint.) Now the gen- 
tleman is free from all these causes of ungraceful demeanour. 
He is independent in his circumstances, and is used to enter into 
society on equal terms ; he is taught the modes of address and 
forms of courtesy most con^monly practised and most proper to 
ingratiate him into the good opinion of those he associates with ; 
and he is relieved from the necessity of following any of those 
laborious trades or callings which cramp, strain, and distort the 
human frame. He is not bound to do any one earthly thing; to 
use any exertioU) or put himself in any posture, that iis not per- 
fectly easy and graceful, agreeable and becoming. Neither is 
he (at the present day) required to excel in any art or sciencej 
game or exercise. He is supposed qualified to dance a minuet^ 
not to dance on the tight rope — ^to stand upright, not to stand on 
his head. He has only to sacrifice to the Graces. Alcibiades 
threw away a fiute, because the playing on it discomposed his 
features. Take the fine gentleman out of the common boarding- 
school or drawing-room accomplishments, and set him to any 
ruder or more difiicult task, and he will make but a sorry figure. 
Ferdinand in the Tempest, when he is put by Prospero to carry logs 
of wood, does not strike us as a very heroical character, though 
he loses nothing of the king's son. If a young gallant of the 
first fashion were asked to shoe a horse, or hold a plough, or fell 
a tree, he would make 9^ very ridiculous business of the first ex- 
periment. I saw a set of young naval officers, very genteel- 
looking young men, playing at rackets not long ago, and it is 
impossible to describe the uncouthness of their motions and im- 
accountable contrivances forhittjing the ball. Something effemi- 
nate as well as common-place, then, enters into the composition 
of the gentleman : he is a little of the petit maiire in his preten- 
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sions. He is only graoeful and acGomplished in those things to 
which he has paid almost his whole attention, such as the caro 
riage of his body, and adjustment of his dress ; and to which ha 
is of sufficient importance in the scale of society to attract tfaft 
idle attention of others. 

A man's manner of presenting himself in company is but a 
superficial test of his real qualifications. Serjeant Atkinson, we 
are assured by Fielding, would have marched at the head of his 
platoon, up to a masked battery, with less apprehension than hp 
came into a room full of pretty women. So we may sometimes 
see persons look foolish enough on entering a party, or returning 
a salutation, who instantly feel themselves at home and recover 
all their self-possession, as soon as any of that sort of conversa- 
tion begins from which nine-tenths of the company retire in the 
eztremest trepidation, lest they should betray Uieir ignorance or 
incapacity. A high spirit and stubborn pride are often accom- 
panied with an unprepossessing and unpretending appearance* 
The greatest heroes do not discover it by their looks. There are 
individuals of a nervous habit, who might be said to abhor their 
own persons, and to startle at their own appearance, as the pea^ 
cock tries to hide its legs. They are always shy, uncomfortable, 
restless ; and all their actions are, in a manner, at cross-pur- 
poses with themselves. This, of course, destroys the look we are 
speaking of, fronl the want of ease and self-confidence. There 
is another sort who have too much negligence of manner and 
contempt for formal punctilios. They take their full swing in 
whatever they are about, and make it seem almost necessary to 
get out of their way. Perhaps something of this bold, licentious, 
slovenly, lounging character may be objected by a fastidious eye 
to the appearance of Lord Oastlereagh. It might be said of him, 
without disparagement, that he looks more like a lord than like a 
gentleman. We see nothing petty or finical, assuredly — ^nothing 
hard-bound or reined-in — but a flowing otflline, a broad free style. 
He sits in the House of Commons, with his hat slouched over his 
forehead, and a sort of stoop in his shoulders, as if he cowered 
over his antagMiists, like a bird of prey over its quarry, " hatch- 
ing vain empires." There is an irregular grandeur about him, 
an unwieldy power, loose, disjointed, " voluminous and vast,^ 
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coiled up in the folds of its own purposes, cold, death-like, 
smooth and smiling, — ^that is neither quite at ease with itself, nor 
safe for others to approach ! On the other hand, there is the 
Marquis of Wellesley, a jewel of a man. He advances into his 
place in the House of Lords, with head erect, and his hest foot 
foremost. The star sparkles on his hreast, and the garter is seen 
bound tight below his knee. It might be thought that he still 
trod a measure on soft carpets, and was surrounded not only by 
q>iritual and temporal lords, but — 

" Stores of ladies, whose bright e3re8 
Rain influence, and judge the prize." 

The chivalrous spirit that shines through him, the air of gallantry 
in his personal as well as rhetorical appeals to the House, glances 
a partial lustre on the Woolsack as he addresses it ; and makes 
Lord Erskine raise his sunken head from a dream of transient 
popularity. His heedless vanity throws itself unblushingly on 
the unsuspecting candour of his hearers, and ravishes mute ad- 
miration. You would almost guess of this nobleman beforehand 
that he was a marquis — something higher than an earl, and less 
important than a duke. Nature has just fitted him for the niche 
he fills in the scale of rank or title. He is a finished miniature- 
picture set in brilliants: Lord Castlereagh might be compared to 
a loose sketch in oil, not properly hung. The character of the 
one is ease,— of the other, elegance. Elegance is something more 
than ease ; it is more than a freedom from awkwardness or re- 
gtraint. It implies, I conceive, a precision, a polish, a sparkling 
effect, spirited yet delicate, which is perfectly exemplified in Lord 
Wellesley's face and figure. 

The greatest contrast to this little lively nobleman was the late 
Lord Stanhope. Tall above his peers, he presented an appear- 
ance something between a Patagonian chief and one of the Long 
Parliament. With his teng black hair, " unkept and wild" — ^his 
black clothes, lank features, strange antics, and screaming voice, 
he was the Orson of debate. 

" A Satyr that comes staring from the woods, 
Cannot at first speak like an orator." 

Tet he was both an orator and a wit in his way. His ha- 
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rangues were an odd jumble of logic and mechanics, of the sta- 
tutes at large and Joe Miller jests, of stem principle and sly hu- 
mour, of shrewdness and absurdity, of method and madness. 
What is more extraordinary, he was an honest man. He wa? 
out of his place in the House of Lords. He particularly de- 
lighted, in his eccentric onsets, to make havoc of the bench of 
bishops. " I like," said he, " to argue with one of my lords the 
bishops ; and the reason why I do so is, that I generally have the 
best of the argument." He was altogether a different man from 
Lord Eldon ; yet his lordship " gave him good oeillades," as he 
broke a jest, or argued a moot-point ; and while he spoke, smiles, 
roguish twinkles, glittered in the Chancellor's eyes. 

The look of the gentleman, " the nobleman look," is little else 
than the reflection of the looks of the world. We smile at those 
who smile upon us : we are gracious to those who pay their court 
to us : we naturally acquire confidence and ease when all goes 
well with us, when we are encouraged by the blandishments of 
fortune, and the good opinion of mankind. A whole street bow- 
ing regularly to a man every time he rides out, may teach him 
how to pull off his hat in return, without supposing a particular 
genius for bowing (more than for governing or any thing else) 
bom in the family. It has been observed that persons who sit 
for their pictures improve the character of their countenances, 
from the desire they have to procure the most favorable repre- 
sentation of themselves. " Tell me, pray good Mr. Carmine, 
when you come to the eyes, that I may call up a look," says the 
Alderman's wife, in Foote's farce of Taste. Ladies grow hand- 
some by looking at themselves in the glass, and heightening the 
agreeable air and expression of features they so much admire 
there. So the favourites of fortune adjust themselves in the glass 
of fashion and the flattering illusions of public opinion. Again, 
the expression of face in the gentleman, or thorough-bred man ot 
the world, is not thi^t of refinement so much as of flexibility ; of 
sensibility or enthusiasm, so much as of indifference : — it argues 
presence of mind, rather than enlargement of ideas. In this it 
differs from the heroic and philosophical look. Instead of an in- 
tense unity of purpose, wound up to some great occasion, it is 
dissipated and frittered down into a number of evanescent expres- 
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sions, fitted for every variety of unimportant occurr^ices : in- 
stead of the expansion of general thought or intellect, you trace 
chiefly the little, trite, cautious, moveable lines of conscious, but 
concealed self-complacency. If Raphael had painted St. Paul as 
a gentleman, what a figure he would have made of the great 
Apostle of the Grentiles— occupied with himself, not carried away, 
raised, inspired with his subject — insinuating his doctrines into 
his audience, not launching them from him with the tongues of 
the Holy Spirit, and with looks of fiery, scorching zeal ! Gren- 
tlemen luckily can afibrd to sit for their own portraits : painters 
do not trouble them to sit as studies for history. What a differ- 
ence is there in this respect between a Madonna of Raphael, and a 
lady of fashion, even by Vandyke : the former refined and elevated, 
the latter light and trifling, with no emanation of soul, no depth of 
feeling, — each arch expression playing on the surface, and passing 
into any other at pleasure, — ^no one thought having its full scope, 
but checked by some other, — soft, careless, insincere, pleased, 
aflected, amiable ! The French physiognomy is more cut up 
and subdivided into petty lines and sharp angles than any other : 
it does not want for subtlety, or an air of gentility, which last it 
often has in a remarkable degree, — ^but it is the most unpoetical 
and the least picturesque of all others. I cannot explain what I 
mean by this variable telegraphic machinery of polite expression 
better than by an obvious allusion. Every one by walking the 
streets of London (or any other populous city) acquires a walk 
which is easily distinguished from that of strangers ; a quick 
flexibility of movement, a smart jerk, an aspiring and confident 
tread, and an air as if on the alert to keep the line of march ; 
but for all that, there is not much grace or grandeur in this local 
strut : you see the person is not a country-bumpkin, but you 
would not say, he is a hero or a sage — ^because he is a cockney. 
So it is in passing through the artificial and thickly peopled 
scenes of life. You get the look of a man* of the world : you 
rub off* the pedant and the clown ; but you do not make much 
progress in wisdom or virtue, or in the characteristic expression 
of either. 

The cha ^acter of a gentleman (I take it) may be explained 
nearly thut : — ^A blackguard («n vaurien) is a fellow who does 
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not care whom he offends : — a clown is a blockhead who does not 
know when he offends : — a gentleman is one who understands 
and shows every mark of deference to the claims of self-love in 
others, and exacts it in return from them. Politeness and the 
pretension to the character in question have reference almost 
entirely to this reciprocal manifestation of good-will and good 
opinion towards each other in casual society. Morality regulates 
our sentiments and conduct as they have a connection with ulti- 
mate and important consequences : — manners, properly speaking, 
regulate our words and actions in the routine of personal inter- 
course. They have little to do with real kindness of intention, 
or practical services, or disinterested sacrifices ; but they put on 
the garb, and mock the appearance of these, in order to prevent 
a breach of the peace, and to smooth and varnish over the dis- 
cordant materials, when any number of individuals are brought 
in contact together. The conventional compact of good man- 
ners does not reach beyond the moment and the company. Say, 
for instance, that the rabhU, the labouring and industrious part 
of the community, are taken up with supplying their own wants, 
and pining over their own hardships — scrambling for what they 
can get, and not refining on any of their pleasures, or troubling 
themselves about the fastidious pretensions of others: again, 
there are philosophers who are busied in the pursuit of truth, or 
patriots who are active for the good of their country ; but here, 
we will suppose, are a knot of people got together, who, having 
no serious wants of their own, with leisure and independence, 
and caring little about abstract truth or practical utility, are met 
for no mortal purpose but to say and to do all manner of obliging 
things, to pay the greatest possible respect, and show the most 
delicate and flattering attentions to one another. The politest set 
of gentlemen and ladies in the world can do no more than this. 
The laws that regulate this species of select and fantastic society 
are comformable to its ends and origin. The fine gentleman or 
lady must not, on any account, say a rude thing to the persons 
present, but may turn them into the utmost ridicule the instant 
they are gone : nay, not to do so is sometimes considered as an 
indirect slight to the party that remains. You must compMment 
your bitterest foe to his face, and may slander your dearest friend 
2 — ^PAKT n. 
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behind his back. The last may be immoral, but it is not un- 
mannerly. The gallant maintains his title to this character by 
treating every woman he meets with the same marked and unre- 
mitting attention as if she was his mistress : the courtier treats 
every man with the same professions of esteem and kindness as 
if he were an accomplice with him in some plot against mankind. 
Of course, these professions, made only to please, go for nothing 
in practice. To insist on them afterwards as literal obligations, 
would be to betray an ignorance of this kind of interlude or mas- 
querading in real life. To ruin your friend at play is not incon- 
sistent with the character of a gentleman and a man of honour, 
if it is done with civility ; though to warn him of his danger, 
so as to imply a doubt of his judgment, or interference with his 
will, would be to subject yourself to be run through the body 
with a sword. It is that which wounds the self-love of the indi- 
vidual that is offensive — ^that which flatters it that is welcome — 
however salutary the one, or however fatal the other may be. A 
habit of plain-speaking is totally contrary to the tone of good- 
breeding. You must prefer the opinion of the company to your 
own, and even to truth. I doubt whether a gentleman must not 
be of the Established Church, and a Tory. A true cavalier can 
only be a martyr to prejudice or fashion. A Whig lord appears 
to me as great an anomaly as a patriot king. A sectary is sour 
and unsociable. A philosopher is quite out of the question. He 
is in the clouds, and had better not be let down on the floor in a 
basket, to play the blockhead. He is sure to commit himself 
in good company — and ' by dealing always in abstractions, and 
driving at generalities, to offend against the three proprieties of 
time, place, and person. Authors are angry, loud, and vehe- 
ment in argument : the man of more refined breeding, who has 
been " all tranquillity and smiles," goes away, and tries to ruin 
the antagonist whom he could not vanquish in a dispute. The 
manners of a court and of a polished life are by no means down- 
right, straight-forward, but the contrary. They have something 
dramatic in them ; each person plays an assumed part ; the af- 
fected, overstrained politeness and suppression of real sentiment 
lead to concealed irony and a spirit of satire and raillery ; and 
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hence we may account for the perfection of the genteel comedy 
of the century before the last, when poets were allowed to mingle 
in the court-circles, and took their cue from the splendid ring 

" Of mimic statesmen and their merry king." 

The essence of this sort of conversation and intercourse, both 
on and off the stage, has somehow since evaporated ; the disguises 
of royalty, nobility, gentry, have been in some measure seen 
through : we have become individually of little importance, com- 
pared with greater objects, in the eyes of our neighbours, and 
even in our own : abstract topics, not personal pretensions, are 
the order of the day ; so that what remains of the character we 
have been talking of, is chiefly exotic and provincial, and may be 
seen still flourishing in country.places, in a wholesome state of 
vegetable decay ! 

A man may have the manners of a gentleman without having 
the look, and he may have the character of a gentleman, in a 
more abstracted point of view, without the manners. The feel- 
ings of a gentleman, in this higher sense, only denote a more 
refined humanity — a spirit delicate in itself, and unwilling to 
offend, either in the greatest or the smallest things. This may 
be coupled with absence of mind, with ignorance of forms, and 
frequent blunders. But the will is good. The spring of gentle 
offices and true regards is untainted. A person of this stamp 
blushes at an impropriety he was guilty of twenty years before, 
though he is, perhaps, liable to repeat it to-morrow. He never 
forgives himself for even a slip of the tongue, that implies an 
assumption of superiority over any one. In proportion to the 
concessions made to him, he' lowers his demands. He gives the 
wall to a beggar :* but does not always bow to great men. This 

* The writer of this Essay once saw a Prince of the Blood pull off his hat 
to every one in the street, till he came to the beggarman that swept the cross- 
ing. This was a nice distinction. Farther, it was a distinction that the writer 
of tliis Essay would not make to be a Prince of the Blood. Perhaps, however, 
a question might be started in the manner of Montaigne, whether the beggar 
did not pull off his hat in quality of asking charity, and not as a mark of re- 
spect. Now a irince may decline giving charity, though he is obliged to 
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class of character has been called " God Almighty's gentlemen." 
There are not a great many of them. — ^The late G. Dyer was 
one ; for we understand that that gentleman was not able to sur- 
vive some ill-disposed person's having asserted of him, that he 
had mistaken Lord Castlereagh for the Author of Waverley ! 

return a civility. If he does not, he may be treated with disrespect another 
time, and that is an alternative he is bound to prevent Any other person 
might set up such a plea, but the person to whom a whole street had beep 
bowing just before. 
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ESSAY XVIII. 

On Reading Old Books. 

I HATE to read new books. There are twenty or thirty volumes 
that I have read over and over again, and these are the only 
ones that I have any desire ever to read at all. It was a long 
time before I could bring myself to sit down to the Tales of My 
Landlord, but now that author's works have made a consider- 
able addition to my scanty library. I am told that some of Lady 
Morgan's are good, and have been recommended to look into 
Anastasius ; but I have not yet ventured upon that task. A 
lady, the other day, could not refrain from expressing her sur- 
prise to a friend, who said he had been reading Delphine : — she 
asked — " If it had not been published some time back ?" Wo- 
men judge of books as they do of fashions or complexions, which 
are admired only in their newest gloss." That is not my way. 
I am not one of those who trouble the circulating libraries much, 
or pester the booksellers for mail-coach copies of standard pe- 
riodical publications. I cannot say that I am greatly addicted to 
black-letter, but I profess myself well versed in the marble bind- 
ings of Andrew Millar, in the middle of the last century ; nor 
does my taste revolt at Thurloe's State Papers, in Russia leather ; 
or an ample impression of Sir William Temple's Essays, with a 
portrait after Sir Grodfrey Kneller in front. I do not think alto- 
gether the worse of a book for having survived the author a 
generation or two. I have more confidence in the dead than the 
living. Contemporary writers may generally be divided into 
two classes— one's friends or one's foes. Of the first we are 
compelled to think too well, and of the last we are disposed to 
think too ill, to receive much genuine pleasure from the perusal, 
or to judge fairly of the merits of either. One candidate for 
literary fame, who happens to be of our acquaintance, writes 
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finely, and like a man of genius ; but unfortunately has a foolish 
face, which spoils a delicate passage : — another inspires us with 
the highest respect for his personal talents and character, but 
does not quite come up to our expectations in print. All these 
contradictions and petty details interrupt the calm current of 
our reflections. If you want to know what any of the authors 
were who lived before our time, and are still objects of anxious 
inquiry, you have only to look into their works. But the dust 
and smoke and noise of modem literature have nothing in com- 
mon with the pure, silent air of immortality. 

When I take up a work that I have read before (the oftener 
the better) I know what I have to expect. The satisfaction is 
not lessened by being anticipated. When the entertainment is 
altogether new, I sit down to it as I should to a strange dish — 
turn and pick out a bit here and there, and am in doubt what to 
think of the composition. There is a want of confidence and 
security to second appetite. New-fangled books are also like 
made-dishes in this respect, that they are generally little else 
than hashes and rifaccimentos of what has been served up entire 
and in a more natural state at other times. Besides, in thus 
turning to a well-known author, there is not only an assurance 
that my time will not be thrown away, or my palate nauseated 
with the most insipid or vilest trash, — but I shake hands with, 
and look an old, tried, and valued friend in the face,— compare 
notes, and chat the hours away. It is true, we form dear friend- 
ships with such ideal guests — dearer, alas ! and more lasting, 
than those with our most intimate acquaintance. In reading a 
book which is an old favourite with me (say the first novel I ever 
read) I not only have the pleasure of imagination and of a criti- 
cal relish of the work, but the pleasures of memory added to it. 
It recalls the same feelings and associations which I had in first 
reading it, and which I can never have again in any other way. 
Standard productions of this kind are links in the chain of our 
conscious being. They bind together the different scattered di- 
visions of our personal identity. They are land-marks and 
guides in our journey through life. They are pegs and loops on 
which we can hang up, or from which we can take down, at 
pleasure, the wardrobe of a moral imagination, the relics of our 
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best affections, the tokens and records of our happiest hours. 
They are " for thoughts and for remembrance !" They are like 
Fortunatus's Wishing-Cap — ^they give us the best riches — those 
of Fancy ; and transport us, not over half the globe, but (which 
is better) over half our lives, at a word's notice ! 

My father Shandy solaced himself with Bruscambille. Give 
me for this purpose a volume of Peregrine Pickle or Tom Jones. 
Open either of them any where — at the Memoirs of Lady Vane, 
or the adventures at the masquerade with Lady Bellaston, or the 
disputes between Thwackum and Square, or the escape of Molly 
Seagrim, or the incident of Sophia and her muff, or the edifying 
prolixity of her aunt's lecture — and there I find the same delight- 
ful, busy, bustling scene as ever, and feel myself the same as 
when I was first introduced into the midst of it. Nay, sometimes 
the sight of an odd volume of these good old English authors on 
a stall, or the name lettered on the back among others on the 
shelves of a library, answers the purpose, revives the whole 
train of ideas, and sets " the puppets dallying." Twenty years 
are struck off the list, and I am a child again. A sage philoso- 
pher, who was not a very wise man, said, that he should like 
very well to be young again, if he could take his experience 
along with him. The ingenious person did not seem to be aware, 
by the gravity of his remark, that the great advantage of being 
young is to be without this weight of experience, which he would 
fain place upon the shoulders of youth, and which never comes 
too late with years. Oh ! what a privilege to be able to let this 
hump, like Christian's burthen, drop from off one's back, and 
transport one's-self, by the help of a little musty duodecimo, to 
the time when " ignorance was bliss," and when we first got a 
peep at the raree-show of the world, through the glass of fiction 
—gazing at mankind, as we do at wild beasts in a menagerie, 
through the bars of their cages— or at curiosities in a museum, 
that we must not touch ! For myself, not only are the old ideas 
of the contents of the work brought back to my mind in all their 
vividness, but the old associations of the faces and persons of 
those I then knew, as they were in their life-time — the place 
where I sat to read the volume, the day when I got it, the feeling 
of the air, the fields, the sky — return, and all my early impres- 
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sions with them. This is better to me — ^those places, those times, 
those persons, and those feelings that come across me as I retrace 
the story and devour the page, are to me better far than the wet 
sheets of the last new novel from the Ballantyne press, to say 
nothing of the Minerva press in Leadenhall street. It is like 
visiting the scenes of early youth. I think of the time " when I 
was in my father's house, and my path ran down with butter 
and honey," — when I was a little, thoughtless child, and had no 
other wish or care but to con my daily task, and be happy ! — 
Tom Jones, I remember, was the first work that broke the spell. 
It came down in numbers once a fortnight, in Cooke's pocket- 
edition, embellished with cuts. I had hitherto read only in 
school-books, and a tiresome ecclesiastical history (with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Radcliffe's Romance of the Forest) : but this had 
a different relish with it, — " sweet in the mouth," though not "bit- 
ter in the belly." It smacked of the world I lived in, and in 
which I was to live — and showed me groups, " gay creatures" 
not "of the element," but of the earth; not "living in the 
clouds," but travelling the same road that I did ; some that had 
passed on before me, and others that might soon overtake me. 
My heart had palpitated at the thoughts of a boarding-school 
ball, or gala-day at Midsummer or Christmas : but the world I 
had found out in Cooke's edition of the British Novelists was to 
me a dance through life, a perpetual gala-day. The sixpenny 
numbers of this work regularly contrived to leave off just in the 
middle of a sentence, and in the nick of a story, where Tom 
Jones discovers Square behind the blanket; or where Parson 
Adams, in the inextricable confusion of events, very undesign- 
edly gets to bed to Mrs. Slip-slop. Let me caution the reader 
against this impression of Joseph Andrews ; for there is a pic- 
ture of Fanny in it which he should not set his heart on, lest he 
should never meet with any thing like it : or if he should, it 
would, perhaps, be better for him that he had not. It was just 

like ! With what eagerness I used to look forward to 

the next number, and open the prints ! Ah ! never again shall I 
feel the enthusiastic delight with which I gazed at the figures, 
and anticipated the story and adventures of Major Bath and 
Commodore Trunnion, of Trim and my Uncle Toby, of Don 
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Quixote and Sancho and Dapple, of Gil Bias and Dame Loren- 
za Sephora, of Laura and the fair Lucretia, whose lips open 
and shut like buds of roses. To what nameless ideas did they 
give rise, — with what airy delights I filled up the outlines, as I 
hung in silence over the page ! — Let me still recall them that 
they may breathe fresh life into me, and that I may live that 
birthday of thought and romantic pleasure over again ! Talk 
of the ideal! This is the only true ideal — the heavenly tints 
of Fancy reflected in the bubbles that float upon the spring tide 
of human life. - 

" Oh, Memory ! shield me from the world's poor strife, 
And give those scenes thine everlasting life r 

The paradox with which I set out is, I hope, less startling than 
it was ; the reader will, by this time, have been let into my se- 
cret. Much about the same time, or I believe rather earlier, I 
took a particular satisfaction in reading Chubb's Tracts, and I 
often think I will get them again to wade through. There is a high 
gusto of polemical divinity in them ; and you fancy that you hear 
a club of shoemakers at Salisbury, debating a disputable text 
from one of St. Paul's Epistles in a workmanlike style, with 
equal shrewdness and pertinacity. I cannot say much for my 
metaphysical studies, into which I launched shortly after with 
great ardour, so as to make a toil of a pleasure. I was presently 
entangled in the briers and thorns of subtle distinctions— of 
" fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute," though I cannot add 
that " in their wandering maze I found no end ;" for I did ar- 
rive at some very satisfactory and potent conclusions ; nor will 
I go so far, however ungrateful the subject might seem, as to ex- 
claim with Marlowe's Faustus, " Would I had never seen Wit- 
tenberg, never read book" — ^that is, never studied such authors 
as Hartley, Hume, Berkeley, &c. Locke's Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding is, however, a work from which I never de- 
rived either pleasure or profit ; and Hobbes, dry and powerful 
as he is, I did not read till long afterwards. I read a few poets, 
which did not much hit my taste, for I would have the reader un- 
derstand, I am deficient in the faculty of imagination ; but I fell 
early upon French romances and philosophy, and devoured them 
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tooth-and-nail. Many a dainty repast have I made of the New 
Eloise ; — the description of the kiss ; the excursion on the water ; 
the letter of St. Preux, recalling the time of their first loves ; and 
the account of Julia's death ; these I read over and over again 
with unspeakable delight and wonder. Some years after, when I 
met with this work again, I found I had lost nearly my whole 
relish for it (except some few parts,) and was, I remember, very 
much mortified with the change in my taste, which I sought to 
attribute to the smallness and gilt edges of the edition I had 
bought, and its being perfumed with rose-leaves. Nothing could 
exceed the gravity, the solemnity with which I carried home and 
read the Dedication to the Social Contract, with some other pieces 
of the same author, which I had picked up at a stall in a coarse 
leathern cover. Of the Confessions I have spoken elsewhere, 
and may repeat what I have said — " Sweet is the dew of their 
memory, and pleasant the balm of their recollection !" Their 
beauties are not " scattered like stray-gifts o'er the earth," but 
sown thick on the page, rich and rare. I wish I had never read 
the Emilius, or read it with less implicit faith. I had no oc- 
casion to pamper my natural aversion to affectation or pretence, 
by romantic and artificial means. I had better have formed my- 
self on the model of Sir Fopling Flutter. There is a class of 
persons whose virtues and most shining qualities sink in, and are 
concealed by, an absorbent ground of modesty and reserve ; 
and such a one I do, without vanity, profess myself.* Now these 
are the very persons who are likely to attach themselves to the 
character of Emilius, and of whom it is sure to be the bane. 
This dull, phlegmatic, retiring humour is not in a fair way to be 
corrected, but confirmed and rendered desperate by being in that 
work held up as an object of imitation, as an example of simpli- 
city and magnanimity — by coming upon us with all the recom- 
mendations of novelty, surprise, and superiority to the prejudices 
of the world — by being stuck upon a pedestal, made amiable, 

♦ Nearly the same sentiment was wittily and happily expressed by a friend, 
who had some lottery-puffs, which he had been employed to write, returned 
on his hands for their too great severity of thought and classical terseness of 
style, and who observed on that occasion, that " Modest merit never can 8uo« 
ceed!" 
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dazzling, a Uurre de dupe f The reliance on solid worth which it 
inculcates, the preference of sober truth to gaudy tinsel, hangs 
like a mill-stone round the neck of the imagination — " a load to 
sink a navy" — impedes our progress, and blocks up every pros- 
pect in life. A man, to get on, to be successful, conspicuous, 
applauded, should not retire upon the centre of his conscious re- 
sources, but be always at the circumference of appearances. He 
must envelop himself in a halo of mystery — ^he must ride in an 
equipage of opinion — he must walk with a train of self-conceit 
following him — he must not strip himself to a buff-jerkin, to the 
doublet and hose of his real merits, but must surround himself 
with a cortege of prejudices, like the signs of the Zodiac — ^he must 
seem any thing but what he is, and then he may pass for any 
thing he pleases. The world love to be amused by hollow pro- 
fessions, to be deceived by flattering appearances, to live in a 
state of hallucination ; and^can forgive every thing but the plain, 
downright, simple honest truth — such as we see it chalked out in 
the character of Emilius. — To return from this digression, which 
is a little out of place here. 

Books have in a great measure lost their power over me ; nor 
can I revive the same interest in them as formerly. I perceive 
when a thing is good, rather than feel it. It is true, 

Marcian Colonna is a dainty book ; 

and the reading of Mr. Keats's Eve of Saint Agnes lately made 
me regret that I was not young again. The beautiful and tender 
images there conjured up, " come like shadows — so depart." 
The " tiger-moth's wings," which he has spread over his rich 
poetic blazonry, just flit across my fancy ; the gorgeous twilight 
window which he has painted over again in his verse, to me 
" blushes" almost in vain " with blood of queens and kings." I 
know how I should have felt at one time in reading such pas- 
sages ; and that is all. The sharp luscious flavour, the fine 
aroma is fled, and nothing but the stalk, the bran, the husk of 
literature is left. If any one were to ask me what I read now, 
I might answer with my Lord Hamlet in the play — " Words, 
words, words."— " What is the matter ?"—" JVbiAiwgr .'"—They 
have scarce a meaning. But it was not always so. There wu 
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a time when, to my thinking, every word was a flower or a pearl, 
like those which dropped from the mouth of the little peasant-girl 
in the fairy tale, or like those that fall from the great preacher 
in the Caledonian Chapel ! I drank of the stream of knowledge 
that tempted, but did not mock my lips, as of the river of life 
freely. How eagerly I slaked my thirst of German sentiment, 
" as the hart that panteth for the water-springs ;" how I bathed 
and revelled, and added my floods of tears to Goethe's Sorrows 
of Werter, and to Schiller's Robbers — 

Giving my stock of more to that which had too much I 

I read, and assented with all my soul to Coleridge's fine Son- 
net, beginning — 

" Schiller! that hour I would have wished to die, 
If through the shuddering midnight I had sent. 
From the dark dungeon of the tow'r time-rent, 
That fearful voice, a famish'd father's cry!" 

I believe I may date my insight into the mysteries of poetry 
from the commencement of my acquaintance with the authors of 
the Lyrical Ballads ; at least, my discrimination of the higher 
sorts — not my predilection for such writers as Goldsmith or Pope: 
nor do I imagine they will say I got my liking for our Novelists 
or Comic Writers, — for the characters of Valentine, Tattle, or 
Miss Prue, — from them. If so, I must have got from them what 
they never had themselves. In points where poetic diction and 
conception are concerned, I may be at a loss, and liable to be 
imposed upon : but in forming an estimate of passages relating to 
common life and manners, I cannot think I am a plagiarist from 
any man. I there " know my cue without a prompter." I may 
say of such studies — Intus et in ctUe. I am just able to admire 
those literal touches of observation and description, which persons 
of loflier pretensions overlook and despise. I think I comprehend 
something of the characteristic part of Shakespear ; and in him, 
indeed, all is characteristic, even the nonsense and poetry. I 
beHieve it was the celebrated Sir Humphrey Davy who used to 
•ay, that Shakespear was rather a metaphysician than a poet. 
At any rate, it was not ill said. I wish that I had sooner known 
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the dramatic writers contemporary with Shakespear ; for in look- 
ing them over ahout a year ago, I almost revived my old passion 
for reading, and my old delight in books, though they were very 
nearly new to me. The Periodical Essayists I read long ago. 
The Spectator I liked extremely : but the Tattler took my fancy 
most. I read the others soon after, the Rambler, the Adventurer, 
the World, the Connoisseur : I was not sorry to get to the end of 
them, and have no desire to go regularly through them again. I 
consider myself a thorough adept in Richardson. I like the longest 
of his novels best, and think no part of them tedious ; nor should 
I ask to have any thing better to do than to read them from begin- 
ning to end, to take them up when I chose, and lay them down 
when I was tired, in some old family mansion in the country, till 
every word and syllable relating to the bright Clarissa, the divine 
Clementina, the beautiful Pamela, " with every trick and line of 
their sweet favour," were once more " graven in my heart's 
tables."* I have a sneaking kindness for Mackenzie's Julia de 
Roubign6 — for the deserted mansion, and straggling gilliflowers 
on the mouldering garden- wall ; and still more for his Man of 
Feeling ; not that it is better, nor so good ; but at the time I read 

it I sometimes thought of the heroine. Miss Walton, and of Miss 

together, and " that ligament, fine as it was, was never broken V 
— One of the poets that I have always read with most pleasure,^ 
and can wander about in for ever with a sort of voluptuous indo- 
lence, is Spenser ; and I like Chaucer even better. The only 
writer among the Italians I can pretend to any knowledge of, is 
Boccacio, and of him I cannot express half my admiration. His 
story of the Hawk I could read and think of from day to day, just 
as I would look at a picture of Titian's ! 

I remember, as long ago as the year 1798, going to a neighbour- 
ing town (Shrewsbury, where Farquhar has laid the plot of his 

♦ During the peace of Amiens, a yoiing English officer, of the name of 
Lovelace, was presented at Bonaparte's levee. Instead of the usual question, 
" Where have you served, Sir !" the First Consul immediately addressed him, 
" I perceive your name. Sir, is the same as that of the hero of Richardson's 
Romance !" Here was a Consul. The young man's uncle, who was called 
Lovelace, told me this anecdote while we were stopping together at Calais. I 
iiad also been thinking that his was the same name as that of the hero of 
Richardson's Romance. This is one of my reasons for likitv%'^OT%^«s^lb, - 
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Recruiting Officer,) and bringing home with me, "at one proud 
■woop," a copy of Milton's Paradise Lost, and another of Burke's 
Reflections on the French Revolution — both which I have still ; 
and I still recollect, when I see the covers, the pleasure with 
which I dipped into them as I returned with my double prize. I 
was set up for one while. That time is past " with all its giddy 
raptures :" but I am still anxious to preserve its memory, " em- 
balmed with odours." — With respect to the first of these works, 
I would be permitted to remark here in passing, that it is a suffi- 
cient answer to the German criticism which has since been 
started against the character of Satan, {viz, that it is not one 
of disgusting deformity, or pure, defecated malice,) to say that 
Milton has there drawn, not the abstract principle of evil, not a 
devil incarnate, but a fallen angel. This is the scriptural ac- 
count, and the poet has followed it. We may safely retain such 
passages as that well-known one—* 

" His form had not yet lost 

All her original brightness ; nor appear'd 
Less than archangel ruin'd, and the excess 
Of glory obscur'd" — 

for the theory, which is opposed to them, " falls flat upon the 
grunsel edge, and shames its worshippers." Let us hear no 
more then of this monkish cant, and bigoted outcry for the re- 
storation of the horns and tail of the devil ! — Again, as to the 
other work, Burke's Reflections, I took a particular pride and 
pleasure in it, and read it to myself and others for months after- 
wards. I had reason for my prejudice in favour of this author. 
To understand an adversary is some praise : to admire him is 
more. I thought I did both : I knew I did one. From the first 
time I ever cast my eyes on any thing of Burke's (which was an 
extract from his Letter to a Noble Lord in a three-times-a-week 
paper. The St. James's Chronicle, in 1796,) I said to myself, 
" This is true eloquence : this is a man pouring out his mind on 
paper." All other style seemed to me pedantic and impertinent. 
Dr. Johnson's was walking on stilts ; and even Junius's (who was 
at that time a favourite with me,) with all his terseness, shrunk 
up into little antithetic points and well-trimmed sentences. But 
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Burke's style was forked and playful as the lightning, crested 
like the serpent. He delivered plain things on a plain ground ; 
but when he rose, there was no end of his flights and circumgy. 
rations — and in this very Letter, " he, like an eagle in a dove- 
cot, fluttered his Volscians" (the Duke «f Bedford and the Earl 
of Lauderdale*) " in Corioli." I did not care for his doctrines. 
I was then, and am still, proof against their contagion ; but I ad- 
mired the author, and was considered as not a very staunch par- 
tisan of the opposite side, though I thought myself that an abstract 
proposition was one thing — a masterly transition, a brilliant meta- 
phor, another. I conceived too that he might be wrong in his 
main argument, and yet deliver fifty truths in arriving at a false 
conclusion. I remember Coleridge assuring me, as a poetical 
and political set-off* to my sceptical admiration, that Wordsworth 
had written an Essay on Marriage, which, for manly thought and 
nervous expression, he deemed incomparably superior. As I had 
not, at that time, seen any specimens of Mr. Wordsworth's prose 
style, I could not venture my doubts on the subject. If there are 
greater prose- writers than Burke, they either lie out of my course 
of study, or are beyond my sphere of comprehension. I am too old 
to be a convert to a new mythology of genius. The niches are 
occupied, the tables are full. If such is still my admiration of this 
man's misapplied powers, what must it have been at a time when I 
myself was in vain tryirig, year after year, to write a single Essay, 
nay, a single page or sentence ; when I regarded the wonders of 
his pen with the longing eyes of one who was dumb and a change- 
ling ; and when, to be able to convey the slightest conception of 
my meaning to others in words, was the height of an almost hope- 
less ambition ! But I never measured others' excellences by my 
own defects : though a sense of my own incapacity, and of the 
steep, impassable ascent from me to them made me regard them 
with greater awe and fondness. I have thus run through most 
of my early studies and favourite authors, some of whom I have 
since criticised more at large. Whether those observations will 
survive me, I neither know nor do I much care : but to the works 
themselves, " worthy of all acceptation," and to the feelings they 

* He is there called " Citizen Lauderdale." Is this the present Earl 1 
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have always excited in me since I could distinguish a meaning in 
language, nothing shall ever prevent me from looking back with 
gratitude and triumph. To have lived in the cultivation of an 
intimacy with such works, and to have familiarly relished such 
names, is not to have Ii\^d quite in vain. 

There are other authors whom I have never read, and yet 
whom I have frequently had a great desire to read, from some 
circumstance relating to them. Among these is Lord Claren- 
don's History of the Grand Rebellion, after which I have a hank- 
ering, from hearing it spoken of by good judges — from my in- 
terest in the events, and from having seen fine portraits of most 
of them. I like to read a well-penned character, and Clarendon 
is said to have been a master in this way. I should like to read 
Froissart's Chronicles, Hollinshed and Stowe, and Fuller's Wor- 
thies. I intend, whenever I can, to read Beaumont and Fletcher 
all through. There are fifty-two of their plays ; and I have only 
read a dozen or fourteen of them. A Wife for a Month, and 
Thierry and Theodoret, are, I am told, delicious, and I can believe 
it. I should like to read the speeches in Thucydides, and Guic- 
ciardini's History of Florence, and Don Quixote in the original. 
I have often thought of reading the Loves of Persiles and Sigis* 
munda, and the Galatea of the same author. But I somehow re* 
serve them like " another Yarrow." I should also like to read 
the last new novel (if I could be sure it was so) of the Author of 
Waverley : — ^no one would be more glad than I to find it the best ! 
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ESSAY XIX. 

On Personal Character. 

'^Men palliate and conceal their original qualities, but do not extirpate 
them." — Montaigne's Essays, 

No one ever changes his character from the time he is two years 
old ; nay, I might say, from the time he is two hours old. We 
may, with instruction and opportunity, mend our manners., or el^ 
alter them for the worse, " as the flesh and fortune shall serve ;" 
but the character, the internal, original bias remains always ^e 
same, true to itself to the very last — 

" And feels the ruling passion strong in death." 

A very grave and dispassionate philosopher (the late celebrated 
chemist, Mr. Nicholson) was so impressed with the convicticm of 
the instantaneous commencement and development of the cha- 
racter with the birth, that he published a long and amusing article 
in the Monthly Magazine, giving a detailed account of the pro- 
gress, history, education, and tempers of two twins, up to the pe- 
riod of their being eleven years old. This is, perhaps, consider- 
ing the matter too curiously, and would amount to a species of 
horoscopy, if we were to build on such premature indications ; 
but the germ no doubt is there, though we must wait a little 
longer to see what form it takes. We need not in general wait 
long. The Devil soon betrays the cloven foot ; or a milder and 
better spirit appears in its stead. A temper sullen or active, shy 
or bold, grave or lively, selfish or romantic, (to say nothing of 
quickness or dulness of apprehension,) is manifest very early ; 
and imperceptibly, but irresistibly moulds our inclinations, ha- 
bjts, and pursuits through life. The greater or less degree of 
{anii^al spirits, — of nervous irritability,— r-the complexion of the 
3 — PART n. 
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blood, — ^the proportion of " hot, cold, moist, and dry, four cham- 
pions fierce that strive for mastery, "-r-the Saturnine or the Mer- 
curial, — ^the disposition to be affected by objects near or at a 
distance, or not at all, — ^to be struck with novelty, or to brood over 
deep-rooted impressions, — ^to indulge in laughter or in tears, the 
leaven of passion or of prudence that tempers this frail clay, is 
born with us, and never quits us. " It is not in our stars," in 
planetary influence, but neither is it owing " to ourselves, that 
we are thus or thus." The accession of knowledge, the pres- 
sure of circumstances, favourable or unfavourable, does little 
more than minister occasion to the first predisposing bias — ^than 
assist, like the dews of heaven, or retard, like the nipping north, 
the growth of the seed originally sown in our constitutions — ^than 
give a more or less decided expression to that personal character, 
the outlines of which nothing can alter. What I mean is, that 
Blifil and Tom Jones, for instance, by changing places, would 
never have changed characters. The one might, from circum- 
stances and from the notions instilled into him, have become a 
little less selfish, and the other a little less extravagant ; but with 
a trifling allowance of this sort, taking the proposition cum grano 
saUs, they would have been just where they set out. Blifil 
would have been Blifil still, and Jones what nature intended him 
to be. I have made use of this example without any apology for 
its being a fictitious one, because I think good novels are the 
most authentic as well as most accessible repositories of the na- 
tural history and philosophy of the species. 

I shall not borrow assistance or illustration from the organic 
system of Doctors Gall and Spurzheim, which reduces this 
question to a small compass and very distinct limits, because I 
do not understand or believe in it ; but I think those who put 
faith in physiognomy at all, or imagine that the mind is stamped 
upon the countenance, must believe that there is such a thing as 
an essential difference of character in different individuals. We 
do not change our features with our situations ; neither do we 
change the capacities or inclinations which lurk beneath them. 
A broad face does not become an oval nor a pug nose a Roman 
one, with the acquisition of an oflice, or the addition of a title. 
So neither is the pert, hard, unfeeling outline of character turned 
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from selfishness and cunning to openness and generosity, by any 
softening of- circumstances. If the face puts on an habitual 
smile in the sunshine of fortune, or if it suddenly lowers in the 
storms of adversity, do not trust too implicitly to appearances ; 
the man is the same at bottom. The designing knave may 
sometimes wear a vizor, or " to beguile the time, look like the 
time ;" but watch him narrowly, and you will detect him behind 
his mask ! We recognize, after a length of years, the same 
well-known face that we were formerly acquainted with, changed 
by time, but the same in itself; and can trace the features of 
the boy in the full-grown man. Can we doubt -that the character 
and thoughts have remained as much the same all that time ; 
have borne the same image and superscription; have grown 
with the growth, and strengthened with the strength? In this 
sense, and in Mr. Wordsworth's phrase, " the child's the father 
of the man" surely enough. The same tendencies may not al- 
ways be equally visible, but they are still in existence, and break 
out, whenever they dare and can, the more for being checked. 
Again, we often distinctly notice the same features, the same 
bodily peculiarities, the same look and gestures in difierent per- 
sons of the same family ; and find this resemblance extending 
to collateral branches and through several generations, showing 
how strongly nature must have been warped and biassed in that 
particular direction at first. This pre-determination in the blood 
has its caprices too, and wayward as well as obstinate fits. The 
family-likeness sometimes skips over the next of kin or the near- 
est branch, and re-appears in all its singularity in a second or 
third cousin, or ps^sses over the son to the grand-child. Where 
the pictures of the heirs and successors to a title or estate have 
been preserved for any length of time in Grothic halls and old 
fashioned mansions, the prevailing outline and character does 
not wear out, but may be traced through its numerous inflections 
and descents for centuries, like the winding of a river through 
an expanse of country. The ancestor of many a noble house 
has sat for the portraits of his youthful descendants ; and still 
the soul of " Fairfax and the starry Vere," consecrated in Mar- 
vel's verse, may be seen mantling in the sufiused features of 
some young court-beauty of the present day. The portrait of 
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Judge Jeffries, which was exhibited lately in the Gallery in Pall 
JVIall — young, handsome, spirited, good-humoured, and totally 
unlike, at first view, what you would expect from the character, 
— ^was an exact likeness of two young men whom I knew some 
years ago, the living representatives of that family. It is curious 
that, consistently enough with the delineation in the portrait, old 
Evelyn should have recorded in his Memoirs, that " he saw the 
Chief-Justice Jeffries in a lai^e company the night before, and 
that he thought he laughed, drank, and danced too much for a 
man who had that day condemned Algernon Sidney to the block." 
It is not always possible to foresee the tiger's spring, till we are 
in his grasp; the fawning, cruel eye dooms its prey, while it 
.glitters ! Features alone do not run in the blood ; vices and vir- 
tues, genius and folly are transmitted through the same sure, but 
unseen channel. There is an involuntary, unaccountable family, 
character, as well as family-face ; and we see it manifesting 
itself in the same way, with unbroken continuity, or by fits and 
starts. There shall be a regular breed of misers, of incorrigi- 
ble old hunkses in a family, time out of mind ; or the shame of 
the thing) and the hardships and restraint imposed upon him 
while young, shall urge some desperate spendthrift to wipe out 
the reproach upon his name by a course of extravagance and 
debauchery ; and his immediate successors shall make his ex- 
ample an excuse for relapsing into the old jog-trot incurable iu- 
firmity, the grasping and pinching disease of the family again.* 
A person may be indebted for a nose or an eye, for a graceful 
carriage or a voluble discourse, to a great-aunt or uncle, whose 
existence he has scarcely heard of; and distant relations are 
surprised, on some casual introduction, to find each other an alter 
idem. Country cousins, who meet after they are grown up for 
the first time in London, often start. at the likeness,— it is like 
looking at themselves in the glass — nay, they shall see, almost 

♦ " I know at this time a person of vast estate, who is the immediate de- 
scendant of a fine gentleman, but the great-grandson of a broker, in whom his 
ancestor is now revived. He is a very honest gentleman in his principles, but 
cannot for his blood talk fairly : he is heartily sorry for it ; but he cheats by 
constitution, and over-reaches by instinct." — See this subject delightfully 
treated in the 75th Number of the Tattler, in an account of Mr. BickerstaflTs 
pedigree, on occasion of his sister's marriage. 
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bbM^re they exchange a word, their own thoughts (as it were)- 
staring them in the face, the same ideas, feelings, opinions, pas* 
sions, prejudices, likings and antipathies ; the same turn of mind 
and sentiment, the same foibles, peculiarities, faults, follies, mis* 
fortunes, consolations, the same self, the same every thing ! And 
farther, this coincidence shall take place and be most remark- 
able, where not only no intercourse has previously been kept up, 
not even by letter or by common friends, but where the different 
branches of a family have been estranged for long years, and 
where the younger part in each have been brought up in totally 
difi^rent situations, with different studies, pursuits, expectations 
and opportunities. To assure me that this is owing to circum- 
stances, is to assure me of a gratuitous absurdity, which you 
cannot know, and which I shall not believe. It is owing, not ta 
circumstances, but to the force of kind, to the stuff of which our 
blood and humours are compounded being the same. Why should 
I and an old hair-brained uncle of mine fasten upon the same 
picture in a Collection, and talk of it for years after, though one 
of no particular " mark or likelihood" in itself, but for some- 
thing congenial in the look to our own humour and way of seeing 

nature ? Why should my cousin L and I fix upon the same 

book, Tristram Shandy — without comparing notes, have it 
" doubled down and dog-eared" in the same places, and live 
upon it as a sort of food that assimilated with our natural dispo- 
sitions? — "Instinct, Hal, instinct!" They are fools who saj 
otherwise, and have never studied nature or mankind, but in 
books and systems of philosophy. But, indeed, the colour of 
our lives is woven into the fatal thread at our births : our origi- 
nal sins and our redeeming graces are infused into us ; nor is 
the bond, that confirms our destiny, ever cancelled. 

Beneath the hills, amid the flowery groves, 
The generations are prepared ; the pangs, 
The internal pangs, are ready; the dread strife 
Of poor humanity's afflicted will 
Struggling In vain with ruthless destiny. 

The " winged wounds" that rankle in our breasts to our latest 
da)'', were planted there long since, ticketed and labelled on thd 
outside in small but indelible characters, written in our bloodL, 
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"like that ensangumed flower inscribed with woe :" we are in the 
toils from the very first, hemmed in by the hunters ; and these are 
our own passions, bred of our brain and humours, and that never 
leave us, but consume and gnaw the heart in our short life-time, 
as worms wait for us in the grave ! 

Critics and authors, who congregate in large cities, and see 
nothing of the world but a sort of phantasmagoria, to whom the 
numberless characters they meet in the course of a few hours are 
fugitive " as the flies of a summer," evanescent as the figures in 
a camera ohscura, may talk very learnedly, and attribute the 
motions of the puppets to circumstances of which they are con- 
fessedly in total ignorance. They see character only in the bust, 
and have not room (for the crowd) to study it as a whole-length, 
that is, as it exists in reality. But those who trace things to their 
source, and proceed from individuals to generals, know better. 
School-boys, for example, who are early let into the secret, and 
see the seeds growing, are not only sound judges, but true prophets 
of character ] so that the nick-names they give their play- fellows 
usually stick by them ever after. The gossips in country-towns, 
also, who study human nature, not merely in the history of the 
individual, but in the genealogy of the race, know the compara- 
tive anatomy of the minds of a whole neighbourhood to a tittle, 
where to look for marks and defects, — explain a vulgarity by a 
cross in the breed, or a foppish air in a young tradesman by his 
grandmother's marriage with a dancing-master, — and are the only 
practical conjurors and expert decypherers of the determinate 
lines of true and supposititious character. 

The character of women (I should think it will at this time of 
day be granted) differs essentially from that of men, not less so than 
their shape or the texture of their skin. It has been said indeed, 
" most women have no character at all," — and on the other hand, 
the fair and eloquent authoress of the Rights of Women was for 
establishing the masculine pretensions and privileges of her sex 
on a perfect equality with ours. I shall leave Pope and Mary 
Wolstonecroft to settle that point between them. I should laugh 
at any one who told me that the European, the Asiatic, and the 
African character were the same. I no more believe it than I do 
that black is the same colour as white, or that a straight line is a 
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crooked one. We see in whole nations and large classes tae 
physiognomies, and I should suppose (" not to speak it profanely") 
the general characters of different animals with which we are 
acquainted, as of the fox, the wolf, the hog, the goat, the dog, the 
monkey ; and I suspect this analogy, whether perceived or not, has 
as prevailing an influence on their habits and actions, as any theory 
of moral sentiments taught in the schools. Rules and precautions 
may, no doubt, be applied to counteract the excesses and overt 
demonstrations of any such characteristic infirmity ; but still the 
disease will be in the mind, an impediment, not a help to virtue. 
An exception is usually taken to all national or general reflec- 
tions, as unjust and illiberal, because they cannot be true of every 
individual. It is not meant that they are ; and besides, the same 
captious objection is not made to the handsome things that are said 
of whole bodies and classes of men. A lofly panegyric, a boasted 
virtue will fit the inhabitants of an entire district to a hair ; the 
want of strict universality, of philosophical and abstract truth is 
no difficulty here ; but if you hint at an obvious vice or defect, 
this is instantly construed into a most unfair and partial view of 
the case, and each defaulter throws the imputation from himself 
and his country with scorn. Thus you may praise the generosity 
of the English, the prudence of the Scotch, the hospitality of the- 
Irish, as long as you please, and not a syllable is whispered 
against these sweeping expressions of admiration ; but reverse 
the picture, hold up to censure, or only glance at the unfavourable 
side of each- character, (and they themselves admit that they have 
a distinguishing and generic character as a people,) and you are 
assailed by the most violent clamours and a confused Babel of 
noises, as a disseminator of unfounded prejudices, or a libeller of 
human nature. I am sure there is nothing reasonable in this.— 
Harsh and disagreeable qualities wear out in nations, as in indi- 
viduals, from time and intercourse with the world, but it is at the 
expense of their intrinsic excellences. The vices of soflness and 
effeminacy sink deeper with age, like thorns in the flesh. Single 
acts or events oflen determine the fate of mortals, yet may have 
nothing to do with their general deserts or failings. He who is 
said to be cured of any glaring infirmity may be suspected never 
to have had it ; and lastly, it may be laid down as a general rule, 
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" fiery quality." So, the really gay or trifling never become 
thoughtful and serious. The light-hearted wretch takes nothing 
to heart. He, on whom (from natural carelessness of disposi- 
tion) "the shot of accident and dart of chance" fall like drops 
of oil on water, so that he brushes them aside with heedless hand 
and smiling face, will never be roused from his volatile indifier- 
ence to meet inevitable calamities. He may try to laugh them 
off, but will not put himself to any inconvenience to prevent 
them. I know a man that, if a tiger were to jump into his 
room, would only play off some joke, some " quip, or crank, or 
wanton wile" upon him. Mortifications and disappointments 
may break such a person's heart; but they will be the death of 
him ere they will make him provident of the future, or willing 
to forego one idle gratification of the passing moment for any 
consideration whatever. The dilatory man never becomes punc- 
tual. Resolution is of no avail ; for the very essence of the 
character consists in this, that the present impression is of more 
eflicacy than any previous resolution. I have heard it said of a 
celebrated writer, that if he had to get a reprieve from the gal- 
lows for himself or a friend (with leave be it spoken,) and was to 
be at a certain place at a given time for this purpose, he would 
be a quarter of an hour behind-hand. What is to be done in 
this case? Can you talk or argue a man out of his humour? 
You might as well attempt to talk or argue him out of a lethargy 
or a fever. The disease is in the blood : you may see it (if you 
are a curious observer) meandering in his veins, and reposing on 
his eye-lids ! Some of our foibles are laid in the constitution of 
our bodies ; others in the structure of our minds, and bo{h are 
irremediable. The vain man, who is full of himself, is never 
cured of his vanity, but looks for admiration to the last, with a 
restless, suppliant eye, in the midst of contumely and contempt ; 
the modest man never grows vain from flattery, or unexpected 
applause, for he sees himself in the diminished scale of other 
things. He will not " have his nothings monstered." H« knows 
how much he himself wants, how much others have ; and till 
you can alter this conviction in him, or make him drunk by in- 
fusing some new poison, some celestial ichor into his veins, you 
cannot make a coxcomb of him. He is too well aware of the 
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truth of what has been said, that " the wisest amongst us is a 
fool in some things, as the lowest amongst men has some just no- 
tions, and therein is as wise as Socrates ; so that every man re- 
sembles a statue made to stand against a wall, or in a niche ; on 
one side it is a Plato, an Apollo, a Demosthenes ; on the other, it 
is a rough, unformed piece of stone."* Some persons of my ac- 
quaintance, who think themselves teres et rotundusy and armed at 
all points with perfections, would not be much inclined to give in 
to this sentiment, the modesty of which is only equalled by its 
sense and ingenuity. The man of sanguine temperament is sel- 
dom weaned from his castles in the air ; nor can you, by virtue 
of any theory, convert the cold, careful calculator into a wild en- 
thusiast. A self-tormentor is never satisfied, come what will. 
He always apprehends the worst, and is indefatigable in conjur- 
ing up the apparition of danger. He is uneasy at his own good 
fortune, as it takes from his favourite topic of repining and com- 
plaint. Let him succeed to his heart's content in all that is 
reasonable or important, yet if there is any one thing (and thai 
he is sure to find out) in which he does not get on, this embitters 
all the rest. I know an instance. Perhaps it is myself. Again, 
a surly man, in spite of warning, neglects his own interest, and 
will do so, because he has more pleasure in disobliging you than 
in serving himself. " A friendly man will show himself friendly," 
to the last ; for those who are said to have been spoiled by pros- 
perity were never really good for any thing. A good-natured 
man never loses his native happiness of disposition : good temper 
is an estate for life ; and a man bom with common sense rarely 
turns out a very egregious fool. It is more common to see a 
fool become wise, that is, set up for wisdom, and be taken at his 
word by fools. We frequently judge of a man's intellectual 
pretensions by the number of books he writes ; of his eloquence 
by the number of speeches he makes ; of his capacity for busi- 
ness, by the number of offices he holds. These are not true 
tests. Many a celebrated author is a known blockhead (between 
friends) ; and many a minister of state, whose gravity and self- 
importance pass with the world for depth of thought and weight 

♦ Richardson's Works, On the Science of a Cormoissewr, p. 312. 
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of public care, is a laughing-stock to his very servants and de- 
pendants.* The talents of some men, indeed, which might niot 
otherwise have had a field to display themselves, are called out 
by extraordinary situations, and rise with the occasion ; but for 
all the routine and mechanical preparation, the pomp and parade 
and big looks of great statesmen, or what is called merely ^^Z^ti^ 
office, a very shallow capacity, with a certain immoveableness 
of countenance, is, I should suppose, siifficient, from what I have 
seen. Such political machines are not so good as the Mock-Duke 
in the Honey-Moon. As to genius and capacity for the works of 
art and science, all that a man really excels in, is his own and 
incommunicable ; what he borrows from others he has in an in- 
ferior degree, and it is never what his fame rests on. Sir Joshua 
observes, that Raphael, in his latter pictures, proved that he had 
learnt in some measure the colouring of Titian. If he had 
learnt it quite, the merit would still have been Titian's ; but he 
did not learn it, and never would. But his expression (his glory 
and his excellence) was what he had within himself, first and 
last ; and this it was that seated him on the pinnacle of fame, a 
pre-eminence that no artist, without an equal warrant from na 
ture and genius, will ever deprive him of. With respect to indi- 
cations of eajrly genius for particular things, I will just mention, 
that I myself know an instance of a little boy who could catch 
the hardest tunes, when between two and three years old, with- 
out any assistance but hearing them played on a hand-organ in 
the street ; and who followed the exquisite pieces of Mozart, played 
to him for the first time, so as to fall in like an echo at the close. 
Was this accident, or education, or natural aptitude ? I think the 
last. All the presumptions are for it, and there are none against it. 

* The reputation is not the man. Yet all true reputation begins and ends 
in the opinion of a man's intimate friends. He is what they think him, and 
in the last result will be thought so by others. Where there is no solid merit 
tc Dear the pressure of personal contact, fame is but a vapour raised by acci- 
dent or prejudice, and will soon vanish like a vapour or a noisome stench. 
But he who appears to those about him what he would have the world think 
him, from whom every one that approaches him in whatever circumstances 
brings something away to confirm the loud rumour of the popular voice, is 
alone great in spite of fortune. The malice of friendship, the littleness of 
euriosity, is as severe a test as the impartiality and enlarged views of history. 
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In fine, do we not see how hard- certain early impressions, or 
prejudices acquired later, are to overcome ? Do we not say, habit 
is a second nature ? And shall we not allow the force of nature 
itself? If the real disposition is concealed for a time and tam- 
pered with, how readily it breaks out with the first excuse or op- 
portunity ! How soon does the drunkard forget his resolution 
and constrained sobriety, at the sight of the foaming tankard and 
blazing hearth ! Does not the passion for gaming, in which 
there had been an involuntary pause, return like a madness all 
4it once? It would be needless to offer instances of so obvious a 
truth. But if this superinduced nature is not to be got the better 
of by reason or prudence, who shall pretend to set aside the ori- 
ginal one by prescription and management? Thus, if we turn 
to the characters of women, we find that the shrew, the jilt, the 
ooquette, the wanton, the intriguer, the liar, continue all their 
lives the same. Meet them after the lapse of a quarter or half 
a century, and they are still infallibly at their old work. No 
rebuke from experience, no lessons of misfortune make the least 
impression on them. On they goj and, in fact, they can go on 
in no other way. They try other things, but it will not do. 
They are like fish out of water, except in the element of their 
&vourite vices. They might as well not be, as cease to be what 
they are by nature and custom. << Can the Ethiopian change his 
akin, or the leopard his spots ?" Neither do these wretched 
persons find any satisfaction or consciousness of their power, but 
in being a plague and a torment to themselves and every one else 
as long as they can. A good sort of woman is a character more 
rare than any of these, but it is equally durable. Look at the 
head of Hogarth's Idle Apprentice in the boat, holding up his 
fingers as horns at Cuckold's Point, and ask what penitentiary, 
what prison-discipline would change the form of his forehead, 
" villanous low," or the conceptions lurking within it ? Nothing : 
— ^no mother's fearful warnings, — nor the formidable precautions 
of that wiser and more loving mother, his country ! That fellow 
is still to be met with somewhere in our time. Is he a spy, a 
jaok-ketch, or an underling of office ? In truth, almost all the 
characters in Hogarth are of the class of incorrigibles ; so that I 
often woxider what has become of some of them. Have the 
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worst of them beea cleared out, like the breed of noxious animals t 
Or have they been swept away, like locusts, in the whirlwind 
of the French Revolution ? Or has Mr. Bentham put them into 
his Panopticon : from which they have come out, so that nobody 
knows them, like the chimney-sweeper boy at Sadler^s Wells, 
that was thrown into a cauldron and came out a little dapper 
volunteer ? I will not deny that some of them may, like Chau- 
cer's characters, have been modernized a little ; but I think I 
could re-translate a few of them into their mother-tongue, the 
original honest black-letter. We may refine, we may disguise, 
we may equivocate, we may compound for our vices, without 
getting rid of them ; as we change our liquors, but do not leave • 
off drinking. We may, in this respect, look forward to a decent 
and moderate, rather than a thorough and radical reform. Or 
(without going deep into the political question) I conceive we 
may improve the mechanism, if not the texture of society ; that 
is, we may improve the physical circumstances of individuals 
and their general relations to the state, though the internal cha- 
racter, like the grain in wood, or the sap in trees, that still rises, 
bend them how you will, may remain nearly the same. The 
clay that the potter uses may be of the same quality, coarse or 
fine in itself, though he may mould it into vessels of very differ- 
ent shape or beauty. Who shall alter the stamina of national 
character by any systematic process ? Who shall make 
the French respectable, or the English amiable ? Yet the author 
of THE YEAR 2500* has done it ! Suppose public spirit to be- 
come the general principle of action in the community — how 
would it show itself ? Would it not then become the fashion, like 
loyalty, and have its apes and parrots, like loyalty ? The man 
of principle would no longer be distinguished from the crowd, 
the servum pecus imitatorum. There is a cant of democracy as 
well as of aristocracy ; and we have seen both triumphant in our 
day. The Jacobin of 1794 was the Anti-Jacobin of 1814. The 
loudest chaunters of the Paeans of liberty were the loudest ap- 
plauders of the restored doctrine of divine right. They drifted 
with the stream, they sailed before the breeze in either case. 



• Mercier. 
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The politician was changed ; the man was the same, the very 
same ! — But enough of this. 

I do not know any moral to be deduced from this view of the 
subject but one, namely, that we should mind our own business, 
cultivate our good qualities, if we have any, and irritate ourselves 
less about the absurdities of other people, which neither we nor 
they can help. I grant there is something in what I have said, 
which might be made to glance towards the doctrines of original 
sin, grace, election, reprobation, or the Gnostic principle that acts 
alone did not determine the virtue or vice of the character ; and 
in those doctrines, so far as they are deducible from what I have 
said, I agree— but always with a salvo. 
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ESSAY XX. 

On Yulgtirity and Affectation. 

Few subjects are more nearly allied than these two— vulganty 
and affectation. It may be said of them truly that " thin parti- 
tions do their bounds divide." There cannot be a surer proof 
of a low origin or of an innate meanness of disposition, than to 
be always talking and thinking of being genteel. We must 
have a strong tendency to that which we are always trying to 
avoid : whenever we pretend^ on all occasions, a mighty contempt 
for any thing, it is a pretty clear sign that we feel ourselves very 
nearly on a level with it. Of the two classes of people, I hardly 
know which is to be regarded with most distaste, the vulgar 
aping the genteel, or 'the genteel constantly sneering at and en- 
deavouring to distinguish themsejves from the vulgar. These 
two sets of persons are always thinking of one another ; the lower 
of the higher with envy, the more fortunate of their less happy 
neighbours with contempt. They are habitually placed in oppo- 
sition to each other ; jostle in their pretensions ft every turn ; 
and the same objects and train of thought (only reserved by the 
relative situation of either party) occupy their whole time and at- 
tention. The one are straining every nerve and outraging com- 
mon sense, to be thought genteel ; the others have no other ob- 
ject or idea in their heads than 710/ to be thought vulgar. This 
is but poor spite ; a very pitiful style of ambition. To be merely 
not that which one heartily despises, is a very humble claim to 
superiority : to despise what one really is, is still worse. Most 
of the characters in Miss Burney's novels, the Branghtons, the 
Smiths, the Dubsters, the Cecilias, the Delvilles, &c. are well 
met in this respect, and much of a piece : the one half are try- 
ing not to be taken for themselves, and the other half not to be 
taken for the first. They neither of them have any pretensions 
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of their own, or real standard of worth. " A feather will turn 
the scale of their avoirdupois :" though the fair authoress was 
not aware of the metaphysical identity of her principal and su- 
bordinate characters. Affectation is the master-key to both. 

Gentility is only a more select and artificial kind of vulgarity. 
It cannot exist but by a sort of borrowed distinction. It plumes 
itself up and revels in the homely pretensions of the mass of 
mankind. It judges of the worth of every thing by name, fash- 
ion, opinion; and hence, from the conscious absence of real 
qualities or sincere satisfaction in itself, it builds its supercilious 
and fantastic conceit on the wretchedness and wants of others. 
Violent antipathies are always suspicious, and betray a secret 
affinity. The difference between the " Great Vulgar and the 
Small" is mostly in outward circumstances. The coxcomb criti- 
cises the dress of the clown, as the pedant cavils at the bad 
grammar of the illiterate, or as the prude is shocked at the back- 
slidings of her frail acquaintance. Those who have the fewest 
resources in themselves, naturally seek the food of their self-love 
elsewhere. The most ignorant people find most to laugh at in 
strangers : scandal and satire prevail most in country-places ; 
and a propensity to ridicule every the slightest or most palpable 
deviation from what we happen to approve, ceases with the pro- 
gress of common sense and decency.* True worth does not 
exult in the faults and deficiency of others ; as true refinement 
turns away from grossness and deformity, instead of being tempt- 
ed to indulge in an unmanly triumph over it. Raphael would 
not faint away at the daubing of a sign-post, nor Homer hold 
his head the higher for being in the company of a Grub-street 

* " If an European, when he has cut off his beard and put false hair on 
his head, or bound up his own natural hair in regular hard knots, as unlike 
nature as he can possibly make it; and afler having rendered them immove^ 
able by the help of the fat of hogs, has covered the whole with flour, laid on 
by a machine with the utmost regularity; if when thus attired he issues forth, 
and meets a Cherokee Indian, who has bestowed as much time at his toilet; 
and laid on with equal care and attention his yellow and red ochre on particu- 
lar parts of his forehead or cheeks, as he judges most becoming ; whoever of 
these two despises the other for his attention to the fashion of his country, 
which ever first feels himself provoked to laugh, is the barbarian."— Sir 
JosHi^ Reynolds's Discourses^ Vol. I. p. 231, 2. 

4 — ^PABT II, 
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bard. Real power, real excellence does not seek for a foil in im. 
perfection ; nor fear contamination from coming in contact with 
that which is coarse and homely. It reposes on itself, and ia 
equally free from spleen and affectation. But the spirit of gen- 
tility is the mere essence of spleen and affectation ; — of affected 
delight in its own would-he qualifications, and of ineffable disdain 
poured out upon the involuntary blunders or accidental disadvan- 
.tages of those whom it chooses to treat as its inferiors. — Thus a 
fashionable Miss titters till she is ready to burst her sides at the 
uncouth shape of a bonnet, or the abrupt drop of a courtesy (such 
as Jeanie Deans would make) in a country-girl who comes to be 
hired by her mamma as a servant : — ^yet to show how little foun- 
dation there is for this hysterical expression of her extreme good 
opinion of herself and contempt for the untutored rustic, she 
would herself the next day be delighted with the very same 
shaped bonnet if brought her by a French milliner and told it 
was all the fashion, and in a week's time will become quite fa- 
miliar with the maid, and chatter with her (upon equal terms) 
about caps and ribbons and lace by the hour together. There 
is no difference between them but that of situation in the kitchen 
or in the parlour: let circumstances bring them together, and 
they fit like hand and glove. It is like mistress, like maid. Their 
talk, their thoughts, their dreams, their likings and dislikes are 
the same. The mistress's head runs continually on dress and 
finery, so does the maid's : the young lady longs to ride in a 
coach and six, so does the maid, if she could : Miss forms a beau 
ideal of a lover with black eyes and rosy cheeks, which does not 
differ from that of her attendant : both like a smart man, the one 
the foot-man and the other his master, for the same reason : both 
like handsome furniture and fine houses : both apply the terms, 
shocking and disagreeable, to the same things and persons : both 
have a great notion of balls, plays, treats, song-books and love- 
tales : both like a wedding or a christening, and both would give 
their little fingers to see a coronation, with this difference, that 
the one has a chance of getting a seat at it, and the other is dy- 
ing with envy that she has not. Indeed, this last is a ceremony 
that delights equally the greatest monarch and the meanest of 
bis subjects; the vilest of the rabble. Yet this which is tho 
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height of gentility and the consummation of external distinction 
and splendour, is, I should say, a vulgar ceremony. For whaA 
degree of refinement, of capacity, of virtue, is required in thein^^ 
dividual who is so distinguished, or is necessary to his enjoying 
this idle and imposing parade of his person ? Is he delisted 
with the state-coach and gilded pannels ? So is the. poorest wretch 
that gazes at it. Is he struck with the spirit, the heauty and' sym. 
metry of the eight cream-coloured horses I There is not one of 
the immense multitude, who flock to see the sight fromi town or 
country, St. Giles's or Whitechapel, young or old,, rich or poor^ 
gentle or simple, who does not agree to admire the same object. 
Is he delighted with the yeomen of the guard, the: militiary escoit, 
the groups of ladies, the badges of sovereign power, the kmgbjs 
crown, the marshal's truncheon and the judge's robe^.the array 
that precedes and follows him, the crowded streets, the windows 
hung with eager looks ? So are the mob, for they "have eyea 
and see them !" There is no one faculty of mind or body, natu^ 
ral or acquired, essential to the principal figure in thia process 
non, more than is common to the meanest and most dei^ised at- 
tendant on it. A wax-work figure would answer the same pur- 
pose: a Lord Mayor of London has as much tinsel to be proud 
of; I would ratiier have a king do something that no one else 
has the power or magnanimity to do, or say something that no 
one else has the wisdom to say, or look more handsoime, more 
thoughtful, or benign than any one else in his dominions* But I 
gee nothing to raise one's idea of him in; his being made a show 
of: if the pageant would do as well without the man, the maa 
would' do as well without the pageant!: Kings have been de#^ 
el^red to be " lovers of Ibw company :" and this maxim, besides 
the reascm sometimes asfflgned for it, viz. that they meet with less 
opposition to their wills fiom such persons, will I suspect be found 
to turn at last on> the consideration I am here stating, liiat theyl 
also* meet with more sympadiy in their tastes. The most igmtK 
rant and thou^tless have the greatest admiration of the baubles, 
^e outward symbols of pomp and power, the sound and show^ 
which are the habitual delight and mighty prerogative of kings. 
The stupidest slave worsnips the gaudiest tyrant. The same 
gross motives appeal to the sanne gross capacities, fliattet l!x^ y^^^\ 
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of the superior and excite the servility of the dependant : where- 
as a higher reach of moral and intellectual refinement might 
seek in vain for higher proofs of internal worth and inherent ma- 
jesty in the object of its idolatry, and not finding the divinity 
lodged within, the unreasonable expectation raised would pro- 
bably end in mortification on both sides ! There is little to dis- 
tinguish a king from his subjects but the rabble's shout — ^if he 
loses that and is reduced to the forlorn hope of gaining the suf. 
frages of the wise and good, he is of all men the most miserable. 
— ^But enough of this. 

" I like it," says Miss Branghton* in Evelina, (meaning the 
Opera,) " because it is not vulgar." That is, she likes it, not 
because there is any thing to like in it, but because other people 
are prevented from liking or knowing any thing about it. Janus 
Weathercock, Esq., laugheth to scorn and despitefully entreateth 
and hugely condemneth my dramatic articles in the London 
Magazine, for a like reason. I must therefore make an example 
of him in terrorem to all such hypercritics. He finds fault with 
me and calls my taste vulgar, because I go to Sadler's Wells 
(" a place he has heard of" — O Lord, Sir !) — ^because I notice 
the Miss Dennetts, '< great favourites with the Whitechapel or- 
ders" — praise Miss Valancy, " a bouncing Columbine at Astley's 
and them there places, as his barber informs him" (has he 
no way of establishing himself in his own good opinion but by 
triumphing over his barber's bad English ?)— and finally, because 
I recognize the existence of the Cobourg and the Surrey theatres, 
at the names of which he cries " Faugh" with great significance, 
as if he had some personal disgust at them, and yet he would be 
supposed never to have entered them. It is not his cue as a well- 
bred critic. C*est heau pa. Now this appears to me a very crude, 
unmeaning, indiscriminate, wholesale and vulgar way of think- 
ing. It is prejudging things in the lump, by names and places 
and classes, instead of judging of them by what they are in them- 
selves, by their real qualities and shades of distinction. There ia 
no selection, truth, or delicacy in such a mode of proceeding. It 

* This name was originally spelt Braughton in the manuscript, and was 
altered to Branghton by a mistake of the printer. Branghton, however, was 
(bought a good name for the occasion, and was suffered to stand. 
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is aiSecting ignorance, and making it a title to wisdom. It is a 
vapid assumption of superiority. It is exceeding impertinence. 
It is rank coxcombry. It is nothing in the world else. To con- 
demn because the multitude admire is as essentially vulgar as to 
admire because they admire. There is no exercise of taste or 
judgment in either case : both are equally repugnant to good 
sense, and of the two I should prefer the good-natured side. I 
would as soon agree with my barber as differ from him : and 
why should I make a point of reversing the sentence of the White- 
chapel orders ? Or how can it affect my opinion of the merits of 
an actor at the Cobourg or the Surrey theatres, that these theatres 
are in or out of the Bills of Mortality ? This is an easy, short- 
hand way of judging, as gross as it is mechanical. It is not a dif- 
ficult matter to settle questions of taste by consulting the map of 
London, or to prove your liberality by geographical distinctions. 
Janus jumbles things together strangely. If he had seen Mr. 
Eean in a provincial theatre, at Exeter or Taunton, he would 
have tiiought it vulgar to admire him : but when he had been 
stamped in London, Janus would no doubt show his discernment 
and the subtlety of his tact for the display of character and pas- 
sion, by not being behind the fashion. The Miss Dennetts are 
" little unformed girls," for no other reason than because they 
danced at one of the minor theatres : let them but come out on 
the Opera boards, and let the beauty and fashion of the season 
greet them with a fairy shower of delighted applause, and they 
would outshine Milanie " with the foot of fire." His goige rises 
at the mention of a certain quarter of the town : whatever passes 
current in another, he " swallows total grist unsifted, husks and 
all." This is not taste, but folly. At this rate, the hackney- 
coachman who drives him, or his horse Contributor whom he has 
introduced as a select personage to the vulgar reader, knows as 
much of the matter as he does. — ^In a word, the answer to all this 
in the first instance is to say what vulgarity is. Now its essence, 
I imagine, consists in taking manners, actions, words, opinions, on 
trust from others, without examining one's own feelings or weigh- 
ing the merits of the case. It is coarseness or shallowness of 
taste, arising from want of individual refinement, together with the 
confidence and presumption inspired by example and numbers 
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Jt may be defined to be a prostitution of the mind or body to ape 
the more or less obvious defects of others, because by so doing we 
jdiall secure the sufirages of those we associate with. To afiect 
,« gesture, an opinion, a phrase, because it is the rage with a large 
munber of persons, or to hold it in abhorrence because another set 
!of iperson^, very little, if at all, better informed, cry it down to dis- 
tinguish themselves from the former, is in either case equal vul- 
jgarity and absurdity. — A thing is not vulgar merely because it is 
common. 'Tis common to breathe, to see, to feel, to live. Nothing 
Is vulgar that is natural, spontaneous, unavoidable. Crossness 
is not vulgarity, ignorance is not vulgarity, awkwardness is not 
vulgarity: but all these become vulgar when they are afiected 
jtnd shown off on the authority of others, or to fkll in with ihe 
fashum or the company we keep. Caliban is coarse enough, but 
purely he is not vulgar. We might as well spurn the clod under 
our feet, and call it vulgar. Cobbett is coarse enough, but he is 
mt vulgar^ He does not belong to the herd. Nokhiqg real, 
iDothiotg original can be vulgar : but I should think an imitator of 
Cobbett a vulgar man. Emery's Yorkshireman is vulgar, l)ecattse 
he is 9l Yorkshireman. It is the cant and gibberish? the cunniog 
And low life of a particular district; it has <'a stamp excluaive 
«nd provincial." He might <' gabble xnost faruti^hly" and yet not 
.fell under the letter of the definition : but " his speech bewrayeth 
jhim," his ^alect (like the jargon of a Bond-street lounger) k the 
damning circumstance. If he were a mere blockhead, it would 
dsot signify: but he thinks himself st^ knowing ihand, accordiiig to 
^ihe notions and practices of those with whom he was brought 
inp, and which he thinks the go everywhere. In a word, this 
xnharacteor is not the offspring of untutored nature, butof bad habhs;; 
dt is made up of ignorance and conceit. It has a mixtuie of ^Zof^ 
in it. All slang phrases are for the same xeason vulgar ; but 
tiiere is nothing vulgar in the common English idiom. Shnplioi^ 
is not vulgarity j but the looking to affectation of any sort for dis- 
tinction is. A cockney is a vulgar charaotei:, whose imagination 
cannot wander beyond the suburbs of the metropolis : so is a fel- 
low who is always thinking of the High-street, Edinburgh. We 
^ant a name for this last character. An opinion is vulgar that is 
irtewedin the rank breath of the rabble : nor is it a bit purer ot 
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more refined for having passed through the well-cleansed teeth of 
a whole court. The inherent vulgarity is in having no other 
feeling on any subject than the crude, blind, headlong, gregarious 
notion acquired by sympathy with the mixed multitude or with a 
fastidious minority, who are just as insensible to the real truth, 
and as indifferent to every thing but their own frivolous and vexa- 
tious pretensions. The upper are not wiser than the lower orders, 
because they resolve to differ from them. The fashionable have 
the advantage of the unfashionable in nothing but the fashion. 
The true vulgar are the servum pecus imitatorum — ^the herd of 
pretenders to what they do not feel and to what is not natural to 
them, whether in high or low life. To belong to any class, to 
move in any rank or sphere of life, is not a very exclusive dis- 
tinction or test of refinement. Refinement will in all classes be 
the exception, not the rule ; and the exception may fall out in one 
class as well as another. A king is but an hereditary title. A 
nobleman is only one of the House of Peers. To be a knight or 
alderman is confessedly a vulgar thing. The king the other day 
made Sir Walter Scott a baronet, but not all the power of the 
Three Estates could make another Author of Waverley. Princes, 
heroes are oflen common-place people : Hamlet was not a vulgar 
character, neither was Don Quixote. To be an author, to be a 
painter, is nothing. It is a trick, it is a trade. . 

" An author 1 'tis a venerable name : 

How few deserve it, yet what numbers claim 1" 

Nay, to be a Member of the Royal Academy, or a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, is but a vulgar distinction. But to be a Virgil, a 
Milton, a Raphael, a Claude, is what fell to the lot of humanity 
but once ! I do not think they were vulgar people, though for 
any thing I know to the contrary the first Lord of the Bed-cham- 
ber may be a very vulgar man : for any thing I know to the con- 
trary, he may not be so. — Such are pretty much my notions of 
gentility and vulgarity. 

There is a well-dressed and an ill-dresse.' mob, both which I 
hate. Odi prqfanum vulgicSy et arceo. The vapid affectation of 
the one is to me even more intolerable than the gross insolence 
and brutality of the other. If a set of low-lived fellows at^ 
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noisy, rude, and boisterous, to show their disregard of the com- 
pany, a set of fashionable coxcombs are, to a nauseous degree, 
finical and effeminate, to show their thorough breeding. The 
one are governed by their feelings, however coarse and mis- 
guided, which is something : the others consult only appearances, 
which are nothing, either as a test of happiness or virtue. Ho- 
garth in his prints has trimmed the balance of pretension be- 
tween the downright blackguard and the soi-disant fine gentle- 
man unanswerably. It does not appear in his moral demonstra- 
tions (whatever it may do in the genteel letter-writing of Lord 
Chesterfield, or the chivalrous rhapsodies of Burke,) that vice by 
losing all its grossness loses half its evil. It becomes more con- 
temptible, not less disgusting. What is there in common, for in- 
stance, between his beaux and belles, his rakes and his coquets, 
and the men and women, the true heroic and ideal characters in 
Raphael ? But his people of fashion and quality are just upon 
a par with the low, the selfish, the unideal characters in the con- 
trasted view of human life, and are oflen the very same charac- 
ters, only changing places. If the lower ranks are actuated by 
envy and nncharitableness towards the upper, the latter have 
scarcely any feelings but of pride, contempt, and aversion to the 
lower. If the poor would pull down the rich to get at their good 
things, the rich would tread down the poor as in a vine-press, 
and squeeze the last shilling out of their pockets and the last drop 
of blood out of their veins. If the headstrong self-will and un- 
ruly turbulence of a common ale-house are shocking, what shall 
we say to the studied insincerity, the inspired want of common 
sense, the callous insensibility of the drawing-room and boudoir ? 
I would rather see the feelings of our common nature (for they 
are the same at bottom) expressed in the most naked and unquali- 
fied way, than see every feeling of our nature suppressed, stifled, 
hermetically sealed under the smooth, cold, glittering varnish of 
pretended' refinement and conventional politeness. The one may 
be corrected by being better informed ; the other is incorrigible, 
wilful, heartless depravity. I cannot describe the contempt and 
disgust I have felt at the tone of what would be thought good 
company, when I have witnessed the sleek, smiling, glossy, gra- 
tuitous assumption of superiority to every feeling of humanity. 
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honesty or principle, making part of the etiquette, the mental and 
moral costume of the table, and every profession of toleration or 
favour for the lower orders, that is, for the great mass of our fel- 
low-creatures, treated as an indecorum and breach of the har- 
mony of well-regulated society. In short, I prefer a bear-garden 
to the adder's den. Or to put the case in its extremest point of 
view, I have more patience with men in a rude state of 
nature outraging the human form, than I have with apes *< mak- 
ing mops and mows" at the extravagances they have first pro- 
voked. I can endure the brutality (as it is termed) of mobs better 
than the inhumanity of courts. The violence of the one rages 
like a fire ; the insidious policy of the other strikes like a pesti- 
lence, and is more fatal and inevitable. The slow poison of des- 
potism is worse than the convulsive struggles of anarchy. " Of 
till evils," says Hume, "anarchy is the shortest-lived." The 
one may " break out like a wild overthrow ;" but the other from 
its secret, sacred stand operates unseen, and undermines the hap- 
piness of kingdoms for ages, lurks in the hollow cheek and stares 
you in the face in the ghastly eye of want and agony and woe. 
It is dreadful to hear the noise and uproar of an infuriated mul- 
titude stung by the sense of wrong, and maddened by sympathy : 
it is more appalling to think of the smile answered by other 
gracious smiles, of the whisper echoed by other assenting whis- 
pers, which doom them first to despair and then to destruction. 
Popular fury finds its counterpart in courtly servility. If every 
outrage is to be apprehended from the one, every iniquity is deli- 
berately sanctioned by the other, without regard to justice or de- 
cency. The word of a king, " Gro thou and do likewise," makes 
the stoutest heart dumb : truth and virtue shrink before it.* If 
there are watchwords for the rabble, have not the polite and 
fashionable their hackneyed phrases, their fulsome unmeaning 
jargon as well ? Both are to me anathema ! 

To return to the first question, as it regards individual and 
private manners. There is a fine illustration of the efiects of 
preposterous and afiected gentility in the character of Gertrude, 

* A lady of quality, in allusion to the gallantries of a reigning Prince, being 
told, " I suppose it will be your turn next 1" said, " No: for you know it it 
impossible to refuse !" 
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in the old comedy of Eastward Ho, written by Ben Jonson, 
Marston, and Chapman in conjunction. This play is supposed 
to have given rise to Hogarth's series of prints of the Idle and 
Industrious Apprentice ; and there is something exceedingly Ho- 
garthian in the view both of vulgar and of genteel life here dis- 
played. The character of Gertrude in particular, the heroine 
of the piece, is inimitably drawn. The mixture of vanity and 
meanness, the internal worthlessness and external pretence, the 
rustic ignorance and fine lady-like airs, the intoxication of nov- 
elty and infatuation of pride, appear like a dream or romance, 
rather than any thing in real life. Cinderella and her glass-slip- 
per are common-place to it. She is not, like Millamant (a cen- 
tury afterwards,) the accomplished fine lady, but a pretender to 
all the foppery and finery of the character. It is the honey- 
moon with her ladyship, and her folly is at the full. To be a 
wife and the wife of a knight are to her pleasures " worn in 
their newest gloss," and nothing can exceed her raptures in the 
contemplation of both parts of the dilemma. It is not familiari- 
ty, but novelty that weds her to the court. She rises into the air 
of gentility from the rank soil of a city-life, and flutters about 
there with all the fantastic delight of a butte'rfly that has just 
changed its caterpillar state. The sound of My Lady intoxi- 
cates her with delight, makes her giddy, and almost turns her 
brain. On the bare strength of it she is ready to turn her father 
and mother out of doors, and treats her brother and sister with 
infinite disdain and judicial hardness of heart. With some 
speculators, the modem philosophy has deadened and distorted 
all the natural affections : and before abstract ideas and the mis- 
chievous refinements of literature were introduced, nothing was 
to be met with in the primeval state of society but simplicity and 
pastoral innocence of manners — 

" And all was conscience and tender heart." 

This historical play gives the lie to the above theory pretty 
broadly, yet delicately. Our heroine is as vain as she is igno- 
rant, and as unprincipled as she is both ; and without an idea or 
wish of any kind but that of adorning her person in the glass, 
and being called and thought a lady, something superior to a 
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citizen's wife."" She is so bent on finery that she believes in 
miracles to obtain it, and expects the fairies to bring it her. She 

• " OiHred, For the passion of patience, look if Sir Petronel approach. 
That sweet, that fine, that delicate, that— for love's sake tell me if he come. 
Oh, sister Mill, though my fiuher be a low-capt tradesman, yet I must be a 
lady, and I praise God my mother must coll me Madam. Does he come 'i 
Off with this gown for shame's sake, off with this gown 1 Let not my knight 
take me in the city cut, in any hand! Tear*! ! Pox on't (does he come?) 
tear't off! nus while she sUeps^ J sorrow for her sake. (Sings.) 

Mildred. Lord, sister, Mdth what an immodest impatiency and disgraceful 
scorn do you put off your city-tire ! I am sorry to think you imagine to right 
yourself in wronging that which hath made both you and us. 

Glr. I tell you, I cannot endure it: I must be a lady: do you wear your 
quoiff with a London licket! your stamel petticoat with two guards ! thebuf- 
fin gown with the tuflafitty cap and the velvet laoe ! I must be a lady ; and 
I will be a lady. I like some humours of the city dames well : to eat cher- 
ries only at an angel a pound ; good : to dye rich scarlet black ; pretty : to line 
a grogram gown clean through with Telvet ; tolerable : their pure linen, their 
smocks of three pound a smock, are to be borne withal: but your mincing 
siceries, taffity pipkins, durance petticoats, and silver bodkins — God's my life ! 
as I shall be a lady, I cannot endure it. 

Mil, Well, sister, those that scorn their nest, oft fly with a sick wing. 

€Hr, Bow-bell! Alas, poor Mill, when I am a lady, I'll pray for thee yet, 
i'fidth; nay, and 111 vouchsafe to call thee sister Mill still; for though thou 
art not like to be a lady as I am, yet surely thou art a creature of God's ma- 
'Icing, and may'st peradventure be saved as soon as I (does he comeY) And 
ever and anon she- doubled in her song. 

Mil. Now (lady's my comfort) what a prolane ape's here! 

Enter Sir Vethosel Flash, Mr, Touchstone, and Mrs. Touchstone. 

Oir. Is my knight comel O the lord, my band I Sister, do my cheeks 
look well 7 Give me a little box o' the ear, that I may seem to blush. Now, 
now ! so, there, there I here he is ! O my dearest delight I Lord, lord ! and 
how does myknightl 

Houchstone. Fie, with more modesty. 

Oir. Modesty ! why, I am no citizen now. Modesty I am I not to be mar- 
ried 1 You're best to keep me modest, now I am to be a lady. 

Sir Petronel. Boldness is a good feshion, and court-like. 

6ir. Ajre, in a country lady I hope it is, as I shall be. And how chance ye 
cameitto sooner, knigbtl 

Sir Pet. Faith, I was so entertained in the progress with one Count Eper- 
.noun, a Welch knight: ive^had amatdh atbaloon too with my Lord Whack- 
lum for four crowns. 

Oir, And when shall 's be married, my knight 7 

Sir Pet. I am come now to oonsummote : and your fisrthermay call a poof 
Ipugfat tonkin-law. 
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is quite above thinking of a settlement, jointure, or pin-money. 
She takes the will for the deed all through the piece, and is so 

Mn. Touchstone. Yes, that he is a knight : I know where he had money to 
pay the gentlemen ushers and heralds their fees. Aye, that he is a knight: 
and so might you have been too. if you had been aught else but an ass, as well 
as some of your neighbours. An' I thought you would not ha' been knighted, 
as I am an honest woman, I would ha' dubbed you myself. I praise Gk>d, I 
have wherewithal. But as for you, daughter 

CHr, Aye, mother, I must be a lady to-morrow ; and by your leave, mother 
(I speak it not without my duty, but only in the right of my husband), I must 
take place of you, mother. 

Mrs. Touch. That you shall, lady-daughter; and have a coach as well as L 

CHr. Yes, mother ; but my coach-horses must take the wall of your coach- 
horses. 

Touch. Come, come, the day grows low; 'tis supper-time : and sir, respect 
my daughter ; she has refused for you wealthy and honest matches, known 
good men. 

Qir. Body o'truth, citizens, citizens ! Sweet knight, as soon as ever we 
are married, take me to thy mercy, out of this miserable city. Presently: 
cany me out of the scent of Newcastle coal and the hearing of Bow-bell, 1 
beseech thee ; down with me, for God's sake." Act I. Scene I. 

This dotage on sound and show seemed characteristic of that age (see New 
Way to Pay Old Debts^ &c.) — as if in the grossness of sense, and the absence 
of all intellectual and abstract topics of thought and discourse (the thin, circu- 
lating medium of the present day), the mind was attracted without the power 
of resistance to the tinkling sound of its own name with a title added to it^ 
and the image of its own person tricked out in old-fashioned finery. The ef- 
fect, no doubt, was also more marked and striking from the contrast between 
the ordinary penury and poverty of the age and the first and more eztrava- 
gant demonstrations of luxury and artificial refinement. Here is one more 
specimen. 

" Girtred. Good lord, that there are no fairies now-ardays, Syn. 

Syndefy. Why, Madam 7 

Oir. To do miracles, and bring ladies money. Sure, if we lay in a cleanly 
house, they would haunt it, Synnet I'll try. Ill sweep the chamber soon at 
night, *and set a dish of water o' the hearth. A fairy may come and bring a 
peail or a diamond. We do not know, Synne : or there may be a pot of gold 
hid in the yard, if we had tools to dig for 't. Why may not we two rise early 
i' the morning, Synne, afore any body is up, and find a jewel i' the streets 
worth a hundred pounds *{ May not some great court-lady, as she comes 
from revels at midnight, look out of her coach, as 'tis running, and lose suck 
a jewel, and we find it i ha I 

Syn, They are pretty waking dreams, these. 

Gir, Or may nol some old usurer be drunk over-night with a bag of money 
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besotted with this ignorant, vulgar notion of rank and title as a 
real thing that cannot be counterfeited, that she is the dupe of 
her own fine stratagems, and marries a gull, a dolt, a broken 
adventurer, for an accomplished and brave gentleman. Her 
meanness is equal to her folly or her pride (and nothing can be 
greater,) yet she holds out on the strength of her original pre- 
tensiouj^ for a long time, and plays the upstart with decent and 
imposing consistency. Indeed, her infatuation and caprices are 
akin to the flighty perversity of a disordered imagination; ano 
another turn of the wheel of good or evil fortune would have 
sent her to keep company with Hogarth's MerveiUeuses in Bedlam, 
or with Deckar's group of Coquettes in the same place. — The 
other parts of the play are a dreary lee-shore, like Cuckold's 
Point on the coast of Essex, where the preconcerted shipwreck 
takes place that winds up the catastrophe of the piece. But this 
b also characteristic of the age, and serves as a contrast to the 
airy and factitious character which is the principal figure in the 
plot. We had made but little progress from that point till Ho- 
garth's time, if Hogarth is to be believed in his description of 
city manners. How wonderfully we have distanced it since ! 

Without going into this at length, there is one circumstance I 
would mention in which I think there has been a striking im- 
provement in the family economy of modern times — and that is, 
in the relation of mistresses and servants. After visits and finery, 
a married woman of the old school had nothing to do but to at- 
tend to her housewifery. She had no other resource, no other 
sense of power, but to harangue and lord it over her domestics. 
Modem book-education supplies the place of the old-fashioned 
system of kitchen persecution and eloquence. A well-bred wo- 
man now seldom goes into the kitchen to look afler the servants : 
— formerly what was called a good manager, an exemplary mis- 
tress of a family, did nothing but hunt them from morning to 

and leave it behind him on a stalH For Gk>d'8 sake, Syn, let 's rise to-moi^ 
row by break of day, and see. I protest, la ! if I had as much money as an 
alderman, I would scatter some on't i' the streets, for poor ladies to find when 
their knights were laid up. And now I remember my song of the Gk>lden 
Shower, why may not I ha^e such a fortune 1 Til sing it, and try what lu«k 
I shall have after it" Act Y. Scene I. 
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night, from >ne year's end to another, without leaving them a 
moment's rest, peace, or comfort. Now a. servant ia left to^ do 
her woi^ without this suspicious and tormenting interference and 
fault-finding at every step, and she does it all the better. The 
proverbs about the mistress's eye, &c. are no longer held for cur- 
rent. A woman from this habit, which at last became an un- 
conquerable passion, would scold her maids for fifty y^ars to- 
gether, and nothing could stop her : now the temptation to read 
the last new poem or novel, and the necessity of talking of it in 
the next company she goes into, prevent her — and the benefit to 
all parties is incalculable ! 
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ESSAY XXI. 

On Antiquity. 

There is no such thing as Antiquity in the ordinary acceptation 
we affix to the term. Whatever is or has heen, while it is pass- 
ing, must be modem. The early ages may have been barbarous 
in themselves ; but they have become ancient with the slow and 
silent lapse of successive generations. The " olden times" are 
only such in reference to us. The past is rendered strange, mys- 
terious, visionary, awful, from the great gap in time that parts 
us from it, and the long perspective of waning years. Things 
gone by and almost forgotten, look dim and dull, uncouth and 
quaint, from our ignorance of them, and the mutability of cus- 
toms. But in their day they were fresh, unimpaired, in full vig- 
our, fiuniliar, and glossy. The Children in the Wood, and Per- 
cy's Relics, were once recent productions ; and Auld Robin Gray 
was, in his time, a very common-place old fellow ! The wars of 
York and Lancaster, while they lasted, were " lively, audible, 
and full of vent," as fresh and lusty as the white and red roses 
that distinguished their diiSerent banners, though they have since 
become a by-word and a solecism in history. 

The sun shone in Julius Ceesar's time just as it does now. On 
the road-side between Winchester and Salisbury are some remains 
of old Roman encampments, with their double lines of circumval- 
lation (now turned into pasture for sheep,) which answer exactly 
to the descriptions of this kind in Caesar's Commentaries. In a 
dull and cloudy atmosphere, I can conceive that this is the iden- 
tical spot that the first Caesar trod ; and figure to myself the de- 
liberate movements and scarce perceptible march of close-em- 
bodied legions. But if the sun breaks out, making its way through 
dazzling, fieecy clouds, lights up the blue serene, and gilds the 
sombre earth, I can no longer persuade myself that it is the same 
scene as formerly, or transfer the actual image before me so far. 
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back. The brightness of nature is not easily reduced to the low, 
twilight tone of history ; and the impressions of sense defeat and 
dissipate the faint traces of learning and tradition. It is only by 
an effort of reason, to which fancy is averse, that I bring myself 
to believe that the sun shone as bright, that the sky was as blue, 
and the earth as green, two thousand years ago as it is at present. 
How ridiculous this seems ; yet so it is ! 

The dark or middle ages, when every thing was hid in the fog 
and haze of confusion and ignorance, seem, to the same involun- 
tary kind of prejudice, older and farther off, and more inacces- 
sible to the imagination, than the brilliant and well-defined periods 
of Greece and Rome. A Gothic ruin appears buried in a greater 
depth of obscurity, to be weighed down and rendered venerable 
with the hoar of more distant ages, to have been longer moulder- 
ing into neglect and oblivion, to be a record and memento of events 
more wild and alien to our own times, than a Grecian temple.* 
Amadis de Gaul, and the Seven Champions of Christendom, with 
me (honestly speaking) rank as contemporaries with Theseus, 
Pirithous, and the heroes of the fabulous ages. My imagination 
will stretch no farther back into the commencement of time than 
the first traces and rude dawn of civilization and mighty enter- 
prize in either case ; and in attempting to force it upwards by 
the scale of chronology, it only recoils upon itself, and dwindles 
from a lofty survey of " the dark rearward and abyss of time," 
into a poor and puny calculation of insignificant cyphers. In 
like manner, I cannot go back to any time more remote and 
dreary than that recorded in Stow's and Hollingshed's Chronicles, 
unless I turn to "the wars of old Assaracus and Inachus divine," 
and the gorgeous events of Eastern history, where the distance 
of place may be said to add to the length of time and weight of 
thought. That is old (in sentiment and poetry) which is decayed, 

* " The Gothic architecture, though not so ancient as the Grecian, is mors 
so to our imagination, with which the artist is more concerned than with abso- 
lute truth." — Sir Joshua ReynoMs Discourses^ vol. ii., p. 138. 

Till I met with this remark in so circumspect and guarded a writer as Sir 
Joshua, I was afraid of being charged with'extravagance in some of the above 
assertions. PerearU isti qui ante nos nostra dixerwnt. It is thus that our for 
▼ourite speculations are often accounted paradoxes by the ignorant, while by 
Ihe learned reader they are set down as plagiarisms. 
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shadowy, imperfect, out of date, and changed from what it was. 
That of which we have a distinct idea, which comes before us 
entire and made out in all its parts, will have a novel appearance, 
however old in reality ; nor can it be impressed with the romantic 
and superstitious character of antiquity. Those times that we 
can parallel with our own in civilization and knowledge, seem 
advanced into the same line with our own in the order of pro- 
gression. The perfection of art does not look like the infancy of 
things. Or those times are prominent, and, as it were, confront 
the present age, that are raised high in the scale of polished so- 
ciety, and the trophies of which stand out above the low, obscure, 
grovelling level of barbarism and rusticity. Thus, Rome and 
Athens were two cities set on a hill, that could not be hid, and 
that everywhere meet the retrospective eye of history. It is not 
the full-grown, articulated, thoroughly accomplished periods of 
the world, that we regard with the pity or reverence due to age ; 
so much as those imperfect, unformed, uncertain periods, which 
seem to totter on the verge of non-existence, to shrink from the 
grasp of our feeble imaginations, as they crawl out of, or retire 
into the womb of time, and of which our utmost assurance is to 
iloubt whether they ever were or not ! 

To give some other instances of this feeling, taken at random. 
Whittington and his Cat, the first and favourite studies of my 
childhood, are, to my way of thinking, as old and reverend per- 
sonages as any recorded in more authentic history. It must have 
been long before the invention of triple bob-majors, that Bow-bells 
rang out their welcome never-to-be-forgotten peal, hailing him 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London. Does not all we know relating 
to the site of old London- wall and the first stones that were laid 
of this mighty metropolis seem of a far older date (hid in the lap 
of " chaos and old night") than the splendid and imposing details 
of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire ? — Again, the early 
Italian pictures of Cimabue, Giotto, and Ghirlandaio are covered 
with the marks of unquestionable antiquity ; while the Greek 
statues, done a thousand years before them, shine in glossy, un- 
diminished splendour, and flourish in immortal youth and beauty. 
The latter Grecian Gods, as we find them there represented, are 
to all appearance a race of modern fine gentlemen who led (he 

5 — ^PAET n. 
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t^e ofhonour with their favourite mistresses of mortal or imnx>rtal 
mould — were gallant, graceful, well-dressed, and well-spoken; 
whereas the Gothic deities, long after carved in horrid wood oi 
misshapen stone, and worshipped in dreary waste or tangled forest, 
belong, in the mind's heraldry, to almost as ancient a date as those 
elder and discarded Grods of ihe Pagan mythology. Ops, and Rhea 
and old Saturn — ^those strange anomalies of earth and cloudy 
spirit, born of the elements and conscious will, and clothing them 
selves and all things with shape and formal being. The Chroni. 
cle of Brute, in Spenser's Fairy Queen, has a tolerable air of 
antiquity in it ; so in the dramatic line, the Ghost of one of the 
old kings of Ormus, introduced as Prologue to Fulke Greville's 
play of Mustapha, is reasonably far-fetched, and palpably obscure. 
A monk in the Popish Calendar, or even in the Canterbury Tales, 
is a more questionable and out-of-the-way personage than the 
Chiron of Achilles, or the high-priest in Homer. When Chaucer, 
in his Troilus and Cressida, makes the Trojan hero invoke the 
absence of light, in these two lines — 

" Why proffer'st thou light me for to sell % 
Go sell it them that smq^le selds grave I'* 

he is guilty of an anachronism ; or at least I much doubt whether 
there was such a profession as that of seal-engraver in the Trojan 
war. But the dimness of the objects and the quaintness of the 
allusion throw us farther back into the night of time, than the 
golden glittering images of the Iliad. The Travels of Anachar- 
sis are less obsolete at this time of day than Coryate's Crudities, 
or Fuller's Worthies. " Here is some of the ancient city," said 
a Roman, taking up a handful of dust from beneath his feet. 
The ground we tread on is as old as the creation, though it does 
not seem so, except when collected into gigantic masses, or se- 
parated by gloomy solitudes from modem uses and the purposes 
of common life. The lone Helvellyn and the silent Andes are 
in thought co6val with the globe itself, and can only perish with 
it. The pyramids of Egypt are vast, sublime, old, eternal ; bw 
Stonehenge, built no doubt in a later day, satisfies my capacity 
ibr the sense of antiquity ; it seems as if as much rain had driz- 
zled on its grey, withered head, and it had watched out as many 
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winter-nights ; the hand of time is upon it, and it has sustained 
the burden of years upon its back, a wonder and a ponderous 
riddle, time out of mind, without known origin or use, baffling 
fable or conjecture, the credulity of the ignorant, or wise men's 
search. 

" Thou noblest monument of Albion's isle, 
Whether by Merlin's aid, from Scythia's shore 
To Amber's fatal plain Pendragon bore, 
Huge frame of giant hands, the mighty pile, 
T'entomb his Britons slain by Hengist's guUe: 
Or Druid priests, sprinkled with human gore, 
Taught 'mid tliy massy maze their mystic lore : 
Or Danish chiefs, enrich'd with savage spoil, 
^ To victory's idol vast, an unhewn shrine, 

Rear'd the rude heap, or in thy hallow'd round 

Repose the kings of Brtitus' genuine line; 

Or here those kings in solemn state were crown'd ; 

Studious to trace thy wondrous origin. 

We muse on many an ancient tale renown'd." 

Warton, 

So it is with respect to ourselves also. It is the sense of change 
or decay that marks the diiSerence between the real and appa- 
rent progress of time, both in the events of our own lives and the 
history of the world we live in. 

Impressions of a peculiar and accidental nature, of which few 
traces are lefl, and which return seldom or never, fade in the dis- 
tance, and are consigned to obscurity ; while those that belong to 
a given and definite class are kept up, and assume a constant 
and tangible form from familiarity and habit. That which was 
personal to myself merely, is lost and confounded with other 
things, like a drop in the ocean ; it was but a point at first, which 
by its nearness affected me, and by itd removal becomes nothing ; 
while circumstances of a general interest and abstract importance 
present the same distmct, well-known aspect as ever, and are 
durable in proportion to the extent of th^ir influence. Our own 
idle feelings and foolish fancies we get tired or grow ashamed of, 
as their novelty wears out ; <' when we become men, we put 
away childish things ;" biit the impressions we derive from the 
exercise of our higher faculties last as long as the faculties th^m- 
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lelves. They have nothing to do with time, place, and circum- 
stance ; and are of universal applicability and recurrence. An 
incident in my own history, that delighted or tormented me very 
much at the time, I may have long since blotted from my memo- 
ry, or have great difficulty in calling to mind after a certain pe- 
riod ; but I can never forget the first time of my seeing Mrs. Sid- 
dons act, which appears as if it happened yesterday ; and the 
reason is because it has been something for me to think of ever 
since. The petty and the personal, that which appeals to our 
senses and our appetites, passes away with the occasion that gives 
it birth. The grand and the ideal, that which appeals to the 
imagination, can only perish with it, and remains with us, unim- 
paired in its lofty abstraction, from youth to age, as, wherever 
we go, we still see the same heavenly bodies shining over our 
heads ! An old familiar face, the house that we were brought 
up in, sometimes the scenes and places that we formerly knew 
and loved, may be changed, so that we hardly know them again ; 
the characters, in books, the faces in old pictures, the propositions 
in Euclid, remain the same as when they were first pointed out 
to us. There is a continual alternation of generation and decay 
in individual forms and feelings, that marks the progress of ex- 
btence, and the ceaseless current of our lives, borne along with 
it ; but this does not extend to our love of art or knowledge of 
nature. It seems a long time ago since some of the first events 
of the French Revolution ; the prominent characters that figured 
then have been swept away and succeeded by others ; yet I cannot 
say that this circumstance has in any way abated my hatred of 
tyranny, or reconciled my understanding to the fashionable doc- 
trine of Divine Right. The sight of an old newspaper of that 
date would give one a fit of the spleen for half an hour ; on the 
other hand, it must be confessed, Mr. Burke's Reflections on this 
subject are as fresh and dazzling as in the year 1791 ; and his 
Letter to a Noble Lord is even now as interesting as Lord John 
Russell's Letter to Mr. Wilberforce, which appeared only a few 
weeks back. Ephemeral politics and still-bom productions are 
speedily consigned to oblivion ; great principles and original 
works are a match even for time itself! 
We may, by following up this train of ideas, give some ac- 
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count why time runs faster as our years increase. We gain by 
habit and experience a more determinate and settled, that is, a 
more uniform notion of things. We refer each particular to a 
given standard. Our impressions acquire the character of iden- 
tical propositions. Our most striking thoughts are turned into 
truisms. One observation is like another, that I made formerly. 
The idea I have of a certain character or subject is just the 
same as I had ten years ago. I have learnt nothing since. 
There is no alteration perceptible, no advance made ; so that 
the two points of time seem to touch and coincide. I get from 
the one to the other immediately by the familiarity of habit, by 
the undistinguishing process of abstraction. What I can recall so 
easily and mechanically does not seem far off; it is completely 
within my reach, and consequently close to me in apprehension. 
I have no intricate web of curious speculation to wind or unwind, 
to pass from one state of feeling and opinion to the other ; no 
complicated train of associations, which place an immeasurable 
barrier between my knowledge or my ignorance at different 
epochs. There is no contrast, no repugnance to widen the in- 
terval ; no new sentiment infused, like another atmosphere, to 
lengthen the perspective. I am but where I was. I see the ob- 
ject before me just as I have been accustomed to do. The ideas 
are written down in the brain as in the page of a book — totidem 
verbis et Uteris, The mind becomes stereotyped. By not going 
forward to explore new regions, or break up new grounds, we 
are thrown back more and more upon our past acquisitions ; and 
this habitual recurrence increases the facility and indifference 
with which we make the imaginary transition. By thinking 
of what has been, we change places with ourselves, and trans- 
pose our personal identity at will ; so as to fix the slider of our 
improgressive continuance at whatever point we please. This 
is an advantage or a disadvantage, which we have not in youth. 
After a certain period, we neither lose nor gain, neither add to 
nor diminish our stock ; up to that period we do nothing else but 
lose our former notions and being, and gain a new one every in- 
stant. Our life is then like the birth of a new day ; the dawn 
breaks apacC; and the clouds clear away. A new world of 
thought and conservation is opened to our search. A year makes 
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the difference of an age. A total alteration takes place in our 
ideas, feelings, habits, looks. We outgrow ourselves. A sepa- va 
rate set of objects, of the existence of which we had not a sus- in 
picion, engages and occupies our whole souls. Shapes and col- ! idc 
ours of all varieties, and of gorgeous tint, intercept our view of I ox 
what we were. Life thickens. Time glows on its axle. £v- | fix 
ery revolution of the wheel gives an unsettled aspect to things, j th< 
The world and its inhabitants turn round, and we forget one I on 
change of scene in another. Art woos us ; science tempts us | ov 
into her intricate labyrinths; each step presents unlooked-for h€ 
vistas, and closes upon us our backward path. Our onward qi 
road is strange, obscure, and infinite. We are bewildered in a ci 
shadow, lost in a dream. Our perceptions have the brightness j tt 
and the indistinctness of a trance. Our continuity of conscious- p 
ness is broken, crumbles, and falls in pieces. We go (xi, | o 
learning and forgetting every hour. Our feelings are chaotic, d 
confused, strange to each other and to ourselves. Our life does c 
not hang together, but straggling, disjointed, winds its slaw length c 
along, stretching out to tlie endless future — ^unmindful of the ig- f 
norant past. We seem many beings in one, and cast the slough b 
of our existence daily. The birth of knowledge is the genera- j 

tion of time. The unfolding of our experience is long and volu- 
minous ; nor do we all at once recover from our surprise at the 4 
number of objects that distract our attention. Every new study 1 
is a separate, arduous, and insurmountable undertaking. We 
are lost in wonder at the magnitude, the difiiculty, and the inter- 
minable prospect. We spell ou^the first years of our existence, 
like learning a lesson for the first time, where every advance is 
slow, doubtful, interesting : afterwards we rehearse our parts by 
jote, and are hardly conscious of the meaning. A very short 
period (from fifteen to twenty-five or thirty) includes the whole 
map and table of contents of human life. From that time we 
may be said to live our lives over again, to repeat ourselves — 
the same thoughts return at stated intervals, like the tunes of a 
barrel-organ ; and the volume of the universe is no more than a 
form of words and book of reference. 

Time in general is supposed to move faster or slower, as we 
ttend more or less, to the succession of our ideas, in the same 
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K manner as distance is increased or lessened by the greater or less 
f variety of intervening objects. There is, however, a difference 
I in this respect. Suspense, where the mind is engrossed with one 
i idea, and kept from amusing itself with any other, is not only the 
most uncomfortable, but the most tiresome of all things. The 
I fixing our attention on a single point makes us more sensible of 
the delay, and hangs an additional weight of fretful impatience 
on every moment of expectation. People in country.places, with- 
out employment or artificial resources, complain that time lies 
heavy on their hands. Its leaden pace is not occasioned by the 
quantity of thought, but by vacancy, and the continual, languid 
craving after excitement. It wants spirit and vivacity to give it 
motion. We are on the watch to see how time goes ; and it ap- 
pears to lag behind, because, in the absence of objects to arrest 
our immediate attention, we are always getting on before it. We 
do not see its divisions, but we feel the galling pressure of each 
oreeping sand that measures out our hours. Again, a rapid suc- 
cession of external objects and amusements, which leave no room 
for reflection, and where one gratification is forgotten in the next, 
makes time pass quickly, as well as delightftilly. We do not 
perceive an extent of surface, but only a succession of points. 
We are whirled swiftly along by the hand of dissipation, but 
cannot stay tb look behind us. On the contrary, change of scene, 
travelling through a foreign country, or the meeting with a va- 
riety of striking adventures that lay hold of the imagination, and 
continue to haunt it in a waking dream, will make days seem 
weeks. From the crowd of events, the number of distinct points 
of view, brought into a small compass, we seem to have passed 
through a great length of time, when it is no such thing. In 
traversing a flat, barren country, the monotony of our ideas 
fatigues, and makes the way longer ; whereas, if the prospect is 
diversified and picturesque, we get over the miles without count- 
ing them. In painting or writing, hours are melted almost into 
minutes : the mind, absorbed in the eagerness of its pursuit, for- 
gets the time necessary to accomplish it ; and, indeed, the clock 
often finds us employed on the same thought or part of a picture 
that occupied us when it struck last. It seems then there are several 
other circumstances, besides the number and distinctness of out 
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ideas, to be taken into the account in the measure of time, or in 
considering " whom time ambles withal, whom time gallops withal, 
and whom he stands still withal."* Time wears away slowly 
with a man in solitary confinement ; not from the number or va- 
riety of his ideas, but from their weary sameness, fretting like 
drops of water. The imagination may distinguish the lapse of 
time by the brilliant variety of its tints, and the many striking 
shapes it assumes ; the heart feels it by the weight of sadness, 
and " grim-visaged, comfortless despair !" 

I will conclude this subject with remarking, that the fancied 
shortness of life is aided by the apprehension of a future state. 
The constantly directing our hopes and fears to a higher state of 
being beyond the present, necessarily brings death habitually 
before us, and defines the narrow limits within which we hold our 
frail existence, as mountains bound the horizon, and unavoidably 
draw our attention to it. This may be one reason among others 
why the fear of death was a less prominent feature in ancient 
times than it is at present : because the thoughts of it, and of a 
future state, were less frequently impressed on the mind by re- 
ligion and morality. The greater progress of civilization and 
security in modem times has also considerably to do with our 

♦ " Rosalhid. Time travels in divers paces with divers persons : Fll tell you 
who time ambles withal, who time trots withal, who time gallops withal, and 
who he stands still withal. 

Orlando, I prythiee, who doth he trot withal 1 

Ros. Marry, he trots hard with a young maid between the contract of her 
marriage and the day it is solemnized : if the interim be but a se'nnight, time's 
pace is so hard that it seems the length of seven years. 

Orl. Who ambles time withal 1 

Bos, With a priest that lacks Latin, and a rich man that hath not the gout; 
for the one sleeps easily, because he cannot study; and the other lives merrily 
because he feels no pain ; the one lacking the burden of lean and wasteful 
learning ; the other knowing no burden of heavy tedious penury. These time 
ambles with. 

Orl. Who doth he gallop withal 1 

JRos. With a thief to the gallows ] for though he go as softly as foot can 
fall, he thinks himself too soon there. 

Orl. Who stays it withal 1 

Ros. With lawyers in the vacation ; for they sleep between tenn and term, 
and then they perceive not how time moves."— il5 You Like R, Act IIT^ 

SCBNfi IL 
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practical effeminacy : for though the old Pagans were not bound 
to think of death as a religious duty, they never could foresee 
when they should be compelled to submit to it, as a natural ne- 
cessity, or accident of war, &c. They viewed death, therefore, 
with an eye of speculative indifference and practical resolution. 
That the idea of annihilation did not impress them with the same 
horror and repugnance as it does the modern believer, or even 
infidel, is easily accounted for (though a writer in the Edinburgh 
Review thinks the question insoluble*) from this plain reason, 
viz. that not being taught from childhood a belief in a future state 
of existence as a part of the creed of their country, the having 

* " On the other point, namely, the dark and sceptical spirit prevalent through 
the works of this poet (Lord Byron) we shall not now utter all that we feel, but 
rather direct the notice of our readers to it as a singular phenomenon in the 
poetry of the age. Whoever has studied the spirit of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, must have been struck with the comparative disregard and indifference, 
wherewith the thinking men of these exquisitely polished nations contemplated 
those subjects of darkness and mystery which afToid at some period or other 
of his life so much disquiet — we had almost said so much agony, to the mind 
of every reflecting modem. It is difficult to account for this in any very satis- 
factory, and we suspect altogether impossible to do so in any strictly logical, 
manner. In reading the works of Plato and his inteipreter Cicero, we find the 
germs of all the doubts and anxieties to which we have alluded, so far as these 
are connected with the workings of our reason. The singularity is, that those 
clouds of darkness, which hang over the intellect, do not appear, so far as we can 
perceive, to have thrown at any time any very alarming shade upon the feel- 
ings or temper of the ancient sceptic. We should think a very great deal of this 
was owing to the brilliancy and activity of his southern fancy. The lighter 
spirits of antiquity, like the more mercurial of our modems, sought refuge in mere 
gaiete du ccBur and derision. The graver poets and philosophers — and poetry 
and philosophy were in those days seldom disunited — built up some airy and 
beautiful system of mysticism, each following his own devices, and suiting the 
erection to his own peculiarities of hope and inclination ; and this being once 
accomplished, the mind appears to have felt quite satisfied with what it had 
done, and to have reposed amidst the splendours of its sand-built fantastic edi- 
fice, with as much security as if it had been grooved and rivetted into the rock 
of ages. The mere exercise of ingenuity in devising a system furnished con- 
solation to its creators, or improvers. Lucretius is a striking example of all 
this ; and it may be averred that down to the time of Claudian, who lived in the 
fourth century of our sera, in no classical writer of antiquity do there occur any 
traces of what modems understand by the restlessness and discomfort of un- 
eertainty, as to the government 3f the world and the future destinies of man."— • 
JBdinburgh Review^ vol. xxx., p. 96. 97 ArUcle Childe Harold Canto 4. 
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this belief called into question or struck from under their feet did 
not cause the same uneasiness or confusion of mind in them as it 
does in us. He who has nerer been led to expect the reversion 
of an estate, does not severely feel the loss of it : for it is the in- 
dulgence of hope that embitters disappointment. 
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ESSAY XXII. 
On the Conduct of Life ; or, Adyice to a Schoolboy. 
M T DEAR LITTLE FELLOW : 

You are now going to settle at school, and may consider this 
as your fir^ entrance into the world. As my health is so indif- 
ferent, and I may not be with you long, I wish to leave you some 
advice (the best I can) for your conduct in life, both that it may 
be of use to you, and as something to remember me by. I may 
at least be able to caution you against my own errors, if nothing 
else. 

As we went along to your new place of destination, you often 
repeated that " you durst say they were a set of stupid, disa- 
greeable people," meaning the people at the school. You were 
to blame in this. It is a good old rule to hope for the best. Al- 
ways, my dear, believe things to be right, till you find them the 
contrary ; and even then, instead of irritating yourself against 
them, endeavour to put up with them as well as you can, if you 
cannot alter them. You said, " You were sure you would not 
like the school where you were ' going." This was wrong. 
What you meant was that you did not like to leave home. But 
you could not tell whether you should like the school or not, till 
you had given it a trial. Otherwise, your saying that you 
should not like it was determining that you would not like it. 
Never anticipate evils ; or, because you cannot have things ex- 
actly as you wish, make them out worse than they are, through 
mere spite and wilfulness. 

You seemed at first to take no notice of your school-fellows, 
or rather to set yourself against them, because they were stran- 
gers to you. They knew as little of you as you did of them ; 
so that this would have been a reason for their keeping aloof 
from you as well, which you would have felt as a hardship. 
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Learr. never to conceive a prejudice against others, because you 
know nothing of them. It is bad reasoning, and makes enemies 
of half the world. Do not think ill of them, till they behave 
ill to you ; and then strive to avoid the faults which you see in 
them. This will disarm their hostility sooner than pique or re- 
sentment or complaint. 

I thought you were disposed to criticize the dress of some of 
the boys as not so good as your own. Never despise any one 
for any thing that he cannot help— least of all, for his poverty. 
I would wish you to keep up appearances yourself as a defence 
against the idle sneers of the world, but I would not have you 
value yourself upon them. I hope you will neitheivbe the dupe 
nor victim of vulgar prejudices. Instead of saying above— 
" Never despise any one for any thing that he cannot help" — 1 
might have said, " Never despise any one at all ;" for contempt 
implies a triumph over and pleasure in the ill of another. It 
means that you are glad and congratulate yourself on their fail- 
ings or jfhisfortunes. The sense of inferiority in others, without 
this indirect appeal to our self-love, is a painful feeling, and not 
an exulting one. 

You complain since, that the boys laugh at you and do not 
care about you, and that you are not treated as you were at home. 
My dear, that is one chief reason for your being sent to school, 
to inure you betimes to the unavoidable rubs aad uncertain re- 
ception you may meet with in life. You cannot always be with 
me, and perhaps it is as well that you cannot. But you must 
not expect others to show the same concern about you as I 
should. You have hitherto been a spoiled child, and have been 
used to have your own way a good deal, both in the house and 
among your playfellows, with whom you were too fond of being 
a leader : but you have good nature and good sense, and will 
get the better of this in time. You have now got among other 
boys who are your equals, or bigger and stronger than yourself, 
and who have something else to attend to besides humouring 
your whims and fancies, and you feel this as a repulse or piece 
of injustice. But the first lesson to learn is that there are other 
people in the world besides yourself. There are a number of 
boys in the school where you are, whose amusements and pur- 
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suits (whatever they may be) are and ought to be of as much 
consequence to them as yours can be to you, and to which there- 
fore you must give way in your turn. The more airs of childish 
self-importance you give yourself, you will only expose yourself 
to be the more thwarted and laughed at. True equality is the 
only true morality or true wisdom. Remember always that you 
are but one among others, and you can hardly mistake your 
place in society. In your father's house, you might do as you 
pleased ; in the world, you will find competitors at every turn. 
You are not born a king's son, to destroy or dictate to millions : 
you can only expect to share their fate, or settle your differences 
amicably with them. You already find it so at school ; and I 
wish you to be reconciled to your situation as soon, and with 
as little pain as you can. 

It was my misfortune (perhaps) to be bred up among Dissent- 
ers, who look with too jaundiced an eye at others, and set too 
high a value on their own peculiar pretensions. From being 
proscribed themselves, they learn to proscribe others ; and come 
in the end to reduce all integrity of principle and soundness of 
opinion within the pale of their own little communion. Those 
who were out of it, and did not belong to the class of Rational 
Dissenters, I was led erroneously to look upon as hardly deserving 
the name of rational beings. Being thus satisfied as to the se- 
lect few who are " the salt of the earth," it is easy to persuade 
ourselves that we are at the head of them, and to fancy ourselves 
of more importance in the scale of true desert than all the rest 
of the world put together, who do not interpret a certain text of 
Scripture in the manner that we have been taught to do. You 
will (from the difierence of education) be free from this bigotry, 
and will, I hope, avoid every thing akin to the same exclusive 
and narrow-minded spirit. Think that the minds of men are 
various as their faces — ^that the modes and employments of life 
are numberless as they are necessary — ^that there is more than 
one class of merit — that though others may be wrong in some 
things, they are not so in all — and that countless races of men 
have been bom, have lived and died, without ever hearing of any 
one of those points in which you take a just pride and pleasure 
I — and you will not err on the side of that spiritual pride or in- 
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tellectual coxcombry which has been so often the bane of the 
studious and learned ! 

I observe you have got a way of speaking of your school- 
fellows as " that Hoare, that Harris," and so on, as if you meant 
to mark them out for particular reprobation, or did not think them 
good enough for you. It is a bad habit to speak disrespectfully 
of others ; for it will lead you to think and feel uncharitably to- 
wards them. Ill names beget ill blood. Even where there may 
be some repeated trifling provocation, it is better to be courteous, 
mild, and forbearing, than captious, impatient, and fretful. The 
foults of others too often arise out of our own ill temper ; or 
though they should be real, we shall not mend them, by exas- 
perating ourselves against them. Treat your playmates, as 
Hamlet advises Polonius to treat the players, " according to your 
own dignity, rather than their deserts." If you fly out at every 
thing in them that you disapprove or think done on purpose to 
annoy you, you lie constantly at the mercy of their caprice, 
rudeness, or ill-nature. You should be more your own master. 
Do not begin to quarrel with the world too soon : for, bad as 
it may be, it is the best we have to live in — here. If railing 
would have made it better, it would have been reformed long 
ago : but as this is not to be hoped for at present, the best way 
is to slide through it as contentedly and innocently as we may. 
The worst fault it has, is want of charity : and calling knave 
and fool at every turn will not cure this failing. Consider (as a 
matter of vanity) that if there were not so many knaves and 
fools as we find, the wise and honest would not be those rare 
and shining characters that they are allowed to be; and (as a 
matter of philosophy) that if the world be really incorrigible in 
this respect, it is a reflection to make one sad, not angry. We 
may laugh or weep at the madness of mankind : we have no 
right to vilify them, for our own sakes or theirs. Misanthropy 
is not the disgust of the mind at human nature, but with itself; 
or it is laying its own exaggerated vices and foul blots at the 
door of others I Do not, however, mistake what I have her© 
said. I would not have you, when you grow up, adopt the low 
and sordid fashion of palliating exisving abuses or of putting the- 
best face upon the worst things. I only mean that indiscrimi<- 
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nate, unqualified satire can do little good, and that those who in- 
dulge in the most revolting speculations on human nature, do not 
:,hemselves always set the fairest examples, or strive to prevent 
its lower ddgradation. They seem rather willing to reduce it to 
their theoretical standard. For the rest, the very outcry that is 
made (if sincere) shows that things cannot he quite so bad as 
they are represented. The abstract hatred and scorn of vice 
implies the capacity for virtue : the impatience expressed at the 
most striking instances of deformity proves the innate idea and 
love of beauty in the human mind. The best antidote I can re- 
commend to you hereafter against the disheartening effect of 
such writings as those of Rochefoucault, Mandeville, and others, 
will be to look at the pictures of Raphael and Correggio. You 
need not be altogether ashamed, my dear little boy, of belonging 
to a species which could produce such faces as those ; nor de- 
spair of doing something worthy of a laudable ambition, when 
you see what such hands have wrought ! Tou will, perhaps, 
one day have reason to thank me for this advice. 

As to your studies and school exercises, I wish you to learn 
Latin, French, and dancing. I would insist upon the last more 
particularly, both because it is more likely to be neglected, and 
because it is of the greatest consequence to your success in life. 
Every thing almost depends upon first impressions ; and these 
depend (besides person, which is not in our power,) upon two 
things, dress and address, which every one may command with 
proper attention. These are the small coin in the intercourse of 
life, which are continually in request ; and perhaps you will find 
at the year's end, or towards the close of life, that the daily in- 
sults, coldness, or contempt to which you have been exposed by 
a neglect of such superficial recommendations, are hardly atoned 
for by the few proofs of esteem or admiration which your inte- 
grity or talents have been able to extort in the course of it. When 
we habitually disregard those things which we know will ensure 
the favourable opinion of others, it shows we set that /pinion at 
defiance, or consider ourselves above it, which no one ever did 
with impunity. An inattention to our own persons implies a dis- 
respect to others, and may often be traced no less to a want of 
ipx)d natAir:3 than of good sense. The old maxim-^J)e^f0 to 
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please, and you wiU infalUhly pZeewe— explains the whole matter, 
If there is a tendency to vanity and affectation on this side of 
the question, there is an equal alloy of pride and obstinacy on 
the opposite one. — Slovenliness may at any time be cured by an 
effort of resolution, but a graceful carriage requires an early 
habit, and, in most cases, the aid of the dancing-master. I would 
not have you, from not knowing how to enter a room properly, 
stumble at the very threshhold in the good graces of those on 
whom it is possible the fate of your future life may depend. 
Nothing creates a greater prejudice against any one than awk- 
wardness. A person who is confused in manner and gesture 
seems to have done something wrong, or as if he was conscious 
of no one qualification to build a confidence in himself upon. 
On the other hand, openness, freedom, self-possession, set others 
at ease with you by showing that you are on good terms with 
yourself. Grace in women gains the affections sooner, and se- 
cures them longer, than any thing else — ^it is an outward and 
visible sign of an inward harmony of soul — as the want of it in 
men, as if the mind and body equally hitched in difficulties and 
were distracted with doubts, is the greatest impediment in the 
career of gallantry and road to the female heart. Another 
thing I would caution you against is not to pore over your books 
till you are bent almost double — a habit you will never be able 
to get the better of, and which you will find of serious ill conse- 
quence. A stoop in the shoulders sinks a man in public and in 
private estimation. You are at present straight enough, and 
you walk with boldness and spirit. Do nothing to take away 
the use of your limbs, or the spring and elasticity of your 
muscles. As to all worldly advantages, it is to the full of as 
much importance that your deportment should be erect and 
manly as your actions. 

You will naturally find out all this and fall into it, if your at- 
tention is drawn out sufficiently to what is passing around you ; 
and this will be the case, unless yoa are absorbed too much in 
books and those sedentary studies, 

" Which waste the marrow, and consume the brain.'' 
Tou are^ I think, too fond of reading, as it is. As one meant 
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of avoiding excess in this way, I would wish you to make it a 
rule, never to read at meal-times, nor in company when there is 
any (even the most trivial) conversation going on, nor ever to let 
your eagerness to learn encroach upon your play-hours. Books 
are but one inlet of knowledge ; and the pores of the mind, like 
those of the body, should be lefl open to all impressions. I ap- 
plied too close to my studies soon after I was of your age, and 
hurt myself irreparably by it. Whatever may be the value of 
learning, health and good spirits are of more. 

I would have you, as I said, make yourself master of French, 
because you may find it of use in the commerce of life ; and I 
would have you learn Latin, partly because I learnt it myself, 
and I would not have you without any of the advantages or 
sources of knowledge that I possessed — it would be a bar of sepa- 
ration between us — and secondly, because there is an atmosphere 
round this sort of classical ground, to which that of actual life is 
gross and vulgar. Shut out from this garden of early sweetness, 
we may well exclaim — 

*< How shall we part and wander down 
Into a lower world, to this obscure 
And wild. How shall we breathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits T' 

I do not think the Classics so indispensable to the cultivation of 
your intellect as on another account, which I have explained 
elsewhere, and you will have no objection to turn with me to the 
passage. 

" The study of the Classics is less to be regarded as an exer- 
cise of the intellect, than as a discipline of humamty. The pecu- 
liar advantage of this mode of education consists not so much in 
strengthening the understanding, as in softening and refining the 
taste. It gives men liberal views ; it accustoms the mind to take 
an interest in things foreign to itself; to love virtue for its own 
sake ; to prefer fame to lird,*and glory to riches ; and to fix our 
thoughts on the remote and permanent, msiead of narrow and 
fleeting objects. It teaches us to believe mat there is something 
really great and excellent in the world, surviving till the shocks 
of accident and fluctuations of opinion, i^nd raises us above that 
6 — PART n. 
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low and servile fear, which bows only to present power and up- 
start authority. Rome and Athens filled a place in the history 
of mankind, which can never be occupied again. They were two 
cities set on a hill, which could not be hid ; all eyes have seen 
them, and their light shines like a mighty sea-mark into the abyss 
of time. 

" Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above the reach of sacrilegious hands ; 
Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage, 
Destructive war, and ail-involvlng age. 
Hail, bards triumpliant, bom in happier days, 
Immortal heirs of universal praise ! 
Whose honours with increase of ages grow, 
As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow!" 

It is this feeling more than any thing else which produces a 
marked difference between the study of the ancient and modem 
languages, and which, by the weight and importance of the con- 
sequences attached to the former, stamps every word with a 
monumental firmness. By conversing with the mighty dead, we 
imbibe sentiment with knowledge. We become strongly attached 
to those who can no longer either hurt or serve us, except through 
the influence which they exert over the mind. We feel the pre- 
sence of that power which gives immortality to human thoughts 
and actions, and catch the flame of enthusiasm from all nations 
and ages." 

Because, however, you have learnt Latin and Greek, and can 
speak a different language, do not fancy yourself of a different 
order of beings from those you ordinarily converse with. They 
perhaps know and can do more things than you, though you have 
learnt a greater variety of names to express the same thing by. 
The great object indeed of these studies is to be " a cure for a 
narrow and selfish spirit," and to carry the mind out of its petty 
and local prejudices to the idea of a more general humanity. Do 
not fancy, because you are intimate with Homer and Virgil, that 
your neighbours who can never attain the same posthumous fame 
are to be despised, like those impudent valets who live in noble 
families and look down upon every one else. Though you are 
master of Cicero's OraOonSy think it possible for a cobler at a stall 
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to be more eloquent than you. " But you are a scholar, and he 
is not." Weil, then, you have that advantage over him, but it 
does not follow that you are to have every other. Look at the 
heads of the celebrated poets and philosophers of antiquity in the 
collection at Wilton, and you will say they answer to their works : 
but you will find others in the same collection whose names have 
hardly come down to us, that are equally fine, and cast in the 
same classic mould. Do you imagine that all the thoughts, ge- 
nius, and capacity of those old and mighty nations are contained 
in a few odd volumes, to be thumbed by school-boys ? This re- 
flection is not meant to lessen your admiration of the great names 
to which you will be accustomed to look up, but to direct it to 
that solid mass of intellect and power, of which they were the 
most shining ornaments. I would wish you to excel in this sort 
of learning and to take a pleasure in it, because it is the path 
that has been chosen for you : but do not suppose that others do 
not excel equally in their line of study or exercise of skill, or that 
there is but one mode of excellence in art or nature. You have 
got on vastly beyond the point at which you set out ; but others 
have been getting on as well as you in the same or other ways, 
and have kept pace with you. What, then, you may ask, is the 
use of all the pains you have taken, if it gives you no superiority 
over mankind in general ? It is this — ^You have reaped all the 
benefit of improvement and knowledge yourself; and farther, if 
you had not moved forwards, you would by this time have been 
let\ behind. Envy no one, disparage no one, think yourself 
above no one. Their demerits will not piece out your deficien- 
cies ; nor is it a waste of time and labour for you to cultivate 
your own talents, because you cannot bespeak a monopoly of all 
advantages. You are more learned than many of your acquaint- 
ance who may be more active, healthy, witty, successful in busi- 
i ness, or expert in some elegant or useful art than you ; but you 

2 have no reason to complain, if you have attained the object of 
^ your ambition. Or if you should not be able to compass this from 

3 a want of genius or parts, yet learn, my child, to be contented 
E^ with a mediocrity of acquirements. You may still be respectable 
gj. in your conduct, and enjoy a tranquil obscurity, with more friends 
3^ and fewer enemies than you might otherwise have had. 
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There is one almost certain drawback on a course of scholastic 
study, that it unfits men for active life. The ideal is always at 
variance with the pracHcal. The habit of fixing the attention on 
the imaginary and abstracted deprives the mind equally of energy 
and fortitude. By indulging our imaginations on fictions and 
chimeras, where we have it all our own way, and are led on only 
by the pleasure of the prospect, we grow fastidious, effeminate, 
lapped in idle luxury, impatient of contradiction, and unable to 
sustain the shock of real adversity, when it comes ; as by being 
taken up with abstract reasoning or remote events in which we 
are merely passive spectators, we have no resources to provide 
against it, no readiness, or expedients for the occasion, or spirit 
to use them, even if they occur. We must think again before 
we determine, and thus the opportunity for action is lost. While 
we are considering the very best possible mode of gaining an ob- 
ject, we find that it has slipped through our fingers, or that others 
have laid rude, fearless hands upon it. The youthful tyro reluct- 
antly discovers that the ways of the world are not his ways, nor 
their thoughts his thoughts. Perhaps the old monastic institutions 
were not in this respect unwise, which carried on to the end of 
life the secluded habits and romantic associations with which it 
began, and which created a privileged world for the inhabitants, 
distinct from the common world of men and women. You will 
bring with you from your books and Solitary reveries a wrong 
measure of men and things, unless you correct it by careful ex- 
perience and mixed observation. You will raise your standard 
of character as much too high at first as from disappointed expec- 
tation it will sink too low afterwards. The best qualifier of this 
theoretical maniay and of the dreams of poets and moralists, (who 
both treat of things as ihey ought to he and not as they are,) is in 
one sense to be found in some of our own popular writers, such 
as our Novelists and periodical lEssayists. But you had, after 
all, better wait and see what things are than try to anticipate the 
results. You know more of a road by having travelled it than 
by all the conjectures and descriptions in the world. You will 
find the business of life conducted on a much more varied and 
individual scale than you would expect. People will be con- 
oemed about a thousand things that you have no idea of, and will 
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be utterly indifierent to what you feel the greatest interest Iq. 
You will find good and evil, folly and discretion, more mingled, 
and the shades of character running more into each other thao 
they do in the ethical charts. No one is equally wise or guarded 
at all points, and it is seldom that any one is quite a fool. Do 
not be surprised, when you go out into the world, to find men talk 
exceedingly well on different subjects, who do not derive their in- 
formation immediately from books. In the first place, the light 
of books is diffused very much abroad in the world in conversa- 
tion and at second-hand ; and besides, common sense is not a 
monopoly, and experience and observation are sources of informa- 
tion open to the man of the world as well as to the retired student. 
If you know more of the outline and principles, he knows more 
of the details and " practique part of life." A man may discuss 
the adventures of a campaign in which he was engaged very 
agreeably without having read the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, 
or give a singular account of the method of drying teas in China 
without being a profound chemist. It is the vice of scholars to 
suppose that there is no knowledge in the world but that of books. 
Do you avoid it, I conjure you ; and thereby save yourself the 
pain and mortification that must ensue from finding out your mis- 
take continually ! 

Gravity is one great ingredient in the conduct of life, and per- 
haps a certain share of it is hardly to be dispensed with. Few 
people can afford to be quite unaffected. At any rate, do not put 
your worst qualities foremost. Do not seek to distinguish your- 
self by being ridiculous ; nor entertain that miserable ambition 
to be the sport and butt of the company. By aiming at a certain 
standard of behaviour or intellect, you will at least show your 
taste and value for what is excellent. There are those who blurt 
out their good things with so little heed of what they are about 
that no one thinks any thing of them ; as others by keeping 
their folly to themselves gain the reputation of wisdom. Do not, 
however, afiect to speak only in oracles, or to deal in Ion-mots : 
condescend to the level of the company, and be free and accessible 
to all persons. Express whatever occurs to you, that cannot ofiend 
others or hurt yourself. Keep some opinions to yourself. S^y 
what you please of others, but never repeat what you hear €»i4 
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of them to themselves. If you have nothing better to ofier, laugh [ 
with the witty, assent to the wise : they will not think the worse I 
of you for it. Listen to information on subjects you are unac- I 
quainted with, instead of always striving to lead the conversation : 
to some favourite one of your own. By the last method you will 
shine, but will not improve. I am ashamed myself ever to open 
my lips on any question I have ever written upon. It is much 
more difficult to be able to converse on an equality with a number 
of persons in turn, than to soar above their heads, and excite the 
stupid gaze of all companies by bestriding some senseless topic of 
your own and confounding the understandings of those who are 
ignorant of it. Be not too fond of argument. Indeed, by going 
much into company (which I do not, however, wish you to do) 
you will be weaned from this practice, if you set out with it. 
Rather suggest what remarks may have occurred to you on a 
subject than aim at dictating your opinions to others or at de- 
fending yourself at all points. You will learn more by agree- 
ing in the main with others and entering into their trains of 
thinking, than by contradicting and urging them to extremities. 
Avoid singularity of opinion as well as of every thing else. 
Sound conclusions come with practical knowledge, rather than 
with speculative refinements : in what we really understand, we 
reason but little. Long-winded disputes fill up the place of com- 
mon sense and candid inquiry. Do not imagine that you will 
make people friends by showing your superiority over them : it 
is what they will neither admit nor forgive, unless you have a 
high and acknowledged reputation beforehand, which renders 
this sort of petty vanity more inexcusable. Seek to gain the 
good- will of others, rather than to extort their applause ; and to 
this end be neither too tenacious of your own claims, nor in- 
clined to press too hard on their weaknesses. 

Do not affect the society of your inferiors in rank, nor court 
that of the great. There can be no real sympathy in either case. 
The first will consider you as a restraint upon them, and the last 
as an intruder or upon sufferance. It is not a desirable distinction 
to be admitted into company as a man of talents. You are a mark 
for invidious observation. If you say nothing, or mere.y behave 
with common propriety and simplicity, you seem to have no busi- 
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^ ness there. If you make a studied display of yourself, it is arro- 

"" gating a consequence you have no right to. If you are contented 

to pass as an indifferent person, they despise you ; if you distinguish 

^ yourself, and show more knowledge, wit, or taste than they do, 

;^ they hate you for it. You have no alternative. I would rather 

~ be asked out to sing than to talk. Every one does not pretend- to 

a fine voice, but every one fancies he has as mucn understanding 

as another. Indeed the secret of this sort of intercourse has been 

pretty well found out. Literary men are seldom invited to the 

tables of the great j they send for players and musicians, as they 

^ keep monkeys and parrots \ 

^ I would not, however, have you run away with a notion that 

the rich are knaves or that lords are fools. They are for what 

' I know as honest and as wise as other people. But it is a trick 

* of our self-love, supposing that another has the decided advantage 
of us in one way, to strike a balance by taking it for granted 

' (as a moral antithesis) that he must be as much beneath us in 

- those qualities on which we plume ourselves, and which we would 

* appropriate almost entirely to our own use. It is hard indeed if 
' others are raised above us not only by the gifls of fortune, but of 
' understanding too. It is not to be credited. People have an un- 

* willingness to admit that the House of Lords can be equal in 
talent to the House of Commons. So in the other sex, if a woman 
is handsome, she is an idiot, or no better than she should be : in 
ours, if a man is worth a million of money, he is a miser, a fellow 
that cannot spell his own name, or a poor creature in some way, 
to bring him to our level. This is malice, and not truth. Be- 
lieve all the good you can of every one. Do not measure others 
by yourself. If they have advantages w.hich you have not, let 
your liberality keep pace with their good fortune. Envy no one, 
and you need envy no one. If you have but the magnanimity 
to allow merit wherever you see it — understanding in a lord or 
wit in a cobler — ^this temper of mind will stand you instead of 
many accomplishments. Think no man too happy. Raphael 
died young : Milton had the misfortune to be blind. If any one 
is vain or proud, it is from folly or ignorance. Those who pique 
themselves excessively on some one thing, have but that one 
thing to pique themselves upon, as languages, mechanics, &c. I 
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do not say that this is not an enviable delusion where it is not 
liable to be disturbed ; but at present knowledge is too much dif- 
fused and pretensions come too much into collision for this to be 
long the case ; and it is better not to form such a prejudice at 
first than to have it to undo all the rest of one's life. If you learn 
any two things, though they may put you out of conceit one with 
the other, they will effectually cure you of any conceit you might 
have of yourself, by showing the variety and scope there is in the 
human mind beyond the limits you had set to it. 

You were convinced the first day that you could not learn 
Latin, which now you find easy. Be taught from this, not to 
think other obstacles insurmountable, that you may meet with in 
the course of your life, though they seem so at first sight. 

Attend above all things to your health ; or rather, do nothing 
wilfully to impair it. Use exercise, abstinence, and regular 
hours. Drink water when you are alone, and wine or very little 
spirits in company. It is the last that are ruinous by leading to un- 
limited excess. There is not the same headlong impetus in wine. 
But one glass of brandy and water makes you want another, that 
other makes you want a third, and so on, in an increased propor- 
tion. Therefore no one can stop midway who does not possess the 
resolution to abstain altogether ; for the inclination is sharpened 
with its indulgence. Never gamble. Or if you play for any 
thing, never do so for what will give you uneasiness the next day. 
Be not precise in these matters : but do not pass certain limits, 
which it is difficult to recover. Do nothing in the irritation of the 
moment, but take time to reflect. Because you have done one 
foolish thing, do not do another ; nor throw away your health or 
reputation or comfort, to thwart impertinent advice. Avoid a 
spirit of contradiction, both in words and actions. Do not aim at 
what is beyond your reach, but at what is within it. Indulge in 
calm and pleasing pursuits, rather than violent excitements ; and 
learn to conquer your own will, instead of striving to obtain the 
mastery of that of others. 

With respect to your friends, I would wish you to choose them 
neither from caprice nor accident, and to adhere to them as long 
as you can. Do not take a surfeit of friendship, through over- 
sanguine enthusiasm, nor expect it to last for ever. Always speak 
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well of those with whom you have once been intimate, or take 
some part of the censure you bestow on them to yourself. Never 
quarrel with tried friends, or those whom you wish to continue 
such. Wounds of this kind are sure to open again. When once 
the prejudice is removed that sheathes defects, familiarity only 
causes jealousy and distrust. Do not keep on with a mockery of 
friendship after the substance is gone — but part, while you can 
part friends. Bury the carcase of friendship: it is not worth 
embalming. 

As to the books you will have to read by choice or for amuse- 
ment, the best are the commonest. The names of many of them 
are already familiar to you. Read them as you grow up with 
all the satbfaction in your power, and make much of them. It 
is perhaps the greatest pleasure you will have in life, the one 
you will think of longest, and repent of least. If my life had 
been more full of calamity than it has been (much more than 
I hope yours will be) I would live it over again, my poor little 
boy, to have read the books I did in my youth. 

In politics I wish you to be an honest man, but no brawler. 
Hate injustice and falsehood for your own sake. Be neither a 
martyr, nor a sycophant. Wish well to the world without ex- 
pecting to see it much better than it is ; and do not gratify the 
enemies of liberty by putting yourself at their mercy, if it can 
be avoided with honour. 

If you ever marry, I would wish you to marry the woman you 
like. Do not be guided by the recommendation of friends. No- 
thing will atone for or overcome an original distaste. It will only 
increase from intimacy ; and if you are to live separate, it is bet- 
ter not to come together. There is no use in dragging a chain 
through life, unless it binds one to the object we love. Choose 
a mistress from among your equals. You will be able to under, 
stand her character better, and she will be more likely to under- 
stand yours. Those in an inferior station to yourself will doubt 
your good intentions, and misapprehend your plainest expres- 
sions. All that you swear is to them a riddle or downright non- 
sense. You cannot by possibility translate your thoughts into 
their dialect. They will be ignorant of the meaning of half you 
say, and laugh at the rest. As nlistresses, they will ho.^^ "Oi.^ 
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sympathy with you ; and as wives, you can have none with them. 
But they will do all they can to thwart you, and to retrieve them- 
selves in their own opinion by trick and low cunning. No wo- 
man ever married into a family above herself that did not try to 
make all the mischief she could in it. — Be not in haste to marry, 
nor to engage your affections, where there is no probability of a 
return. Do not fancy every woman you see the heroine of a 
romance, a Sophia Western, a Clarissa, or a Julia ; and yourself 
the potential hero of it, Tom Jones, Lovelace, or St. Preux. 
Avoid this error as you would shrink back from a precipice. 
All your fine sentiments and romantic notions will (of them- 
selves) make no more impression on one of these delicate crea- 
tures, than on a piece of marble. Their soft bosoms are steel to 
your amorous refinements, if you have no other pretensions. It 
is not what you think of them that determines their choice, but 
what they think of you. Endeavour, if you would escape lin- 
gering torments and the gnawing of the worm that dies not, to 
find out this, and to abide by the issue. We trifle with, make 
sport of, and despise those who are attached to us, and follow 
those that fly from us. " We hunt the wind, we worship a statue, 
cry aloud to the desert." Do you, my dear boy, stop short in 
this career, if you find yourself setting out in it, and make up 
your mind to this, that if a woman does not like you of her own 
accord, that is, from involuntary impressions, nothing you can 
say or do or suffer for her sake will make her, but will set her 
the more against you. So the song goes — 

" Cluit, quit for shame ; this will not move : 

If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing will make her, the devil take her !" 

There is but one other point on which I meant to speak to you, 
and that is the choice of a profession. This, probably, had bet- 
ter be lefl to time or accident or your own inclination. You 
have a very fine ear, but I have somehow a prejudice against 
men-singers, and indeed against the stage altogether. It is an 
uncertain and ungrateful soil. All professions are bad that de 
pend on reputation, which is "as oflen got without merit as lost 
without deserving." Yet I cannot easily reconcile myself to 
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your being a slave to business, and I shall hardly 6e able to 
leave you an independence. A situation in a public office is se- 
cure, but laborious and mechanical, and without the two great 
springs of life, Hope and Fear. Perhaps, however, it might en- 
sure you a competence, and leave you leisure for some other 
favourite amusement or pursuit. I have said all reputation is 
hazardous, hard to win, harder to keep. Many never attain a 
glimpse of what they have all their lives been looking for, and 
others survive a passing shadow of it. Yet if I were to name 
one pursuit rather than another, I should wish you to be a good 
painter, if such a thing could be hoped. I have failed in this 
myself, and should wish you to be able to do what I have not — 
to paint like Claude or Rembrandt or Guide or Vandyke, if it 
were possible. Artists, I think, who have succeeded in their 
chief object, live to be old, and are agreeable old men. Their 
minds keep alive to the last. Cosway's spirits never flagged till 
after ninety, and Nollekens, though blind, passed all his morn- 
ings in giving directions about some group or bust in his work- 
shop. You have seen Mr. , that delightful specimen of the 

last age. With what avidity he takes up his pencil, or lays it 
down again to talk of numberless things \ His eye has not lost 
its lustre, nor " paled its ineffectual fire." His body is a 
shadow : he himself is a pure spirit. There is a kind of im- 
mortality about this sort of ideal and visionary existence that 
dallies with Fate and baffles the grim monster. Death. If I 
thought you could make as clever an artist and arrive at such 

an agreeable old age as Mr. , I should declare at once for 

your devoting yourself to this enchanting profession ; and in that 
reliance, should feel less regret at some of my own disappoint- 
ments, and little anxiety on your account ! 
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ESSAY xxm. 

The Indian Jugglen. 

Coming forward and seating himself on the ground in his white 
dress and tightened turban, the chief of the Indian Jugglers be- 
gins with tossing up two brass balls, which is what any of us 
could do, and concludes with keeping up four at the same time, 
which is what none of us could do to save our lives, nor if we 
were to take our whole lives to do it in. Is it then a trifling 
power we see at work, or i^ it not something next to miraculous ? 
It is the utmost stretch of human ingenuity, which nothing but 
the bending the faculties of body and mind to it from the tender- 
est infancy with incessant, ever-anxious application, up to man- 
hood, can accomplish or make even a slight approach to. Man, 
thou art a wonderful animal, and thy ways past finding out I 
Thou canst do strange things, but thou tumest them to little ac- 
count ! To conceive of this effort of extraordinary dexterity 
distracts the imagination and makes admiration breathless. Yet 
it costs nothing to the performer, any more than if it were a mere 
mechanical deception with which he had nothing to do but to 
watch and laugh at the astonishment of the spectators. A single 
error of a hair's breadth, of the smallest conceivable portion of 
time, would be fatal : the precision of the movements must be 
like a mathematical truth, their rapidity is like lightning. Tq 
catch four balls in succession in less than a second of time, and 
deliver them back so as to return with seeming consciousness to 
the hand again, to make them revolve round him at certain in- 
tervals, like the planets in their spheres, to make them chase one 
another like sparkles of fire, or shoot up like flowers or meteors, 
to throw them behind his back and twine them round his neck 
like ribbons or like serpents, to do what appears an impossibility, 
and to do it with all the ease, the grace, the carelessness ima 
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ginable, to laugh at, to play with the glittering mockeries, to follow 
them with his eye as if he could fascinate them with its lambent 
fire or as if he had only to see that they kept time with the mu- 
sic on the stage — ^there is something in all this which he who 
does not admire may be quite sure he never really admired any 
thing in the whole course of his life. It is skill surmounting dif- 
ficulty, and beauty triumphing over skill. It seems as if the 
difficulty once mastered naturally resolved itself into ease and 
grace, and as if to be overcome at all, it must be overcome with- 
out an eflfort. The smallest awkwardness or want of pliancy or 
self-possession would stop the whole process. It is the work of 
witchcraft, and yet sport for children. Some of the other feats 
are quite as curious and wonderful, such as the balancing the 
artificial tree and shooting a bird from each branch through a 
quill ; though none of them have the elegance or facility of the 
keeping up of the brass balls. You are in pain for the result 
and glad when the experiment is over ; they are not accompanied 
with the same unmixed, unchecked delight as the former ; and 
I would not give much to be merely astonished without being 
pleased at the same time. As to the swallowing of the sword, 
the police ought to interfere to prevent it. When I saw the In- 
dian Juggler do the same things before, his feet were bare, and 
he had large rings on the toes, which kept turning round all the 
time of the performance, as if they moved of themselves. The 
hearing a speech in Parliament, drawled or stammered out by 
the Honourable Member or the Noble Lord, the ringing the 
changes on their common-places, which any one could repeat 
after them as well as they, stirs me not a jot, shakes not my good 
opinion of myself: but the seeing the Indian Jugglers does. It 
makes me ashamed of myself. I ask what there is that I can 
do as well as this ? Nothing. What have I been doing all my 
life ? Have I been idle, or have I nothing to show for all my la- 
i>our and pains ? Or have I passed my time in pouring words 
like water into empty sieves, rolling a stone up a hill and then 
down again, trying to prove an argument in the teeth of facts, and 
looking for causes in the dark, and not finding them ? Is there 
no one thing in which I can challenge competition, that I can 
bring as an instance of exact perfection, in which others cansK^^ 
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find a flaw ? The utmost I can pretend to is to write a descrip- 
tion of what this fellow can do. I can write a book : so can 
many others who have not even learned to spell. What abor- 
tions are these Essays ! What errors, what ill-pieced transitions, 
what crooked reasons, what lame conclusions ! How little is 
made out, and that little how ill ! Yet they are the best I can 
do. I endeavour to recollect all I have ever observed or thought 
upon a subject, and to express it as nearly as I can. Instead of 
writing on four subjects at a time, it is as much as I can manage 
to keep the thread of one discourse clear and unentangled. I 
have also time on my hands to correct my opinions, and polish 
my periods : but the one I cannot, and the other I will not do. I 
am fond of arguing ; yet with a good deal of pains and practice 
it is often as much as I can do to beat my man though he may 
be a very indifferent hand. A common fencer would disarm his 
adversary in the twinkling of an eye, unless he were a professor 
like himself. A stroke of wit will sometimes produce this effect, 
but there is no such power or superiority in sense or reasoning. 
There is no complete mastery of execution to be shown there : 
and ^7a hardly know the professor from the impudent pretender 
or the mere clown.* 

I have always had this feeling of the inefficacy and slow 
progress of intellectual compared with mechanical excellence, 
and it has always made me somewhat dissatisfied. It is a great 
many years ^ince I saw Richer, the famous rope-dancer, perform 
at Sadler's Wells. He was matchless in his art, and added to 
his extraordinary skill exquisite ease, and unaffected, natural 
grace. I was at that time employed in copying a half-length 

* The celebrated Peter Pindar (Dr. Wolcot) first discovered and brought 
out the talents of the late Mr. Opie, the painter. He was a poor Cornish boy, 
and was out at work in the fields, when the poet went in search of him. 
" Well, my lad, can you go and bring me your very best picture 1" The other 
flew like lightning, and soon came back with what he considered as his mas- 
ter-piece. The stranger looked at it, and the young artist, after waiting for 
some time without his giving any opinion, at length exclaimed eagerly, " Well, 
what do you think of itT'— " Think of itV said Wolcot, " why, I think you 
ought to be ashamed of it — ^thatyou who might do so well, do no better!" 
The same answer would have applied to this artist's latest performances, that 
had been suggest^ by one of his earliest efforts. 
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picture of Sir Joshua Reynolds's ; and it put me out of conceit 
with it. How ill this part was made out in the drawing ! How 
heavy, how slovenly this other was painted ! I could not help 
saying to myself, " If the fope-dancer had performed his task in 
this manner, leaving so many gaps and botches in his work, he 
would have broke his neck long ago ; I should never have seen 
that vigorous elasticity of nerve and precision of rpovement !" — 
Is it then so easy an undertaking (comparatively) to dance on 
a tight- rope ? Let any one, who thinks so, get up and try. 'I'here 
is the thing. It is that which at first we cannot do at all, which 
in the end is done to such perfection. To account for this in 
some degree, I might observe that mechanical dexterity is con- 
fined to doing some one particular thing, which you can repeat 
as often as you please, in which you know whether you succeed 
or fail, and where the point of perfection consists in succeeding 
in a given undertaking. In mechanical efforts, you improve by 
perpetual practice, and you do so infallibly, because the object 
to be attained is not a matter of taste or fancy or opinion, but of 
actual experiment, in which you must either do the thing or not 
do it. If a man is put to aim at a mark with a bow and arrow, 
he must hit it or miss it, that's certain. He cannot deceive him- 
self, and go on shooting wide or falling short, and still fancy that 
he is making progress. The distinction between right and wrong, 
between true and false, is here palpable ; and he must either cor- 
rect his aim or persevere in his error with his eyes open, for 
which there is neither excuse nor temptation. If a man is learn- 
ing to dance on a rope, if he does not mind what he is about, he 
will break his neck. After that, it will be in vain for him to 
argue that he did not make a false step. His situation is not 
like that of Groldsmith's pedagogue — 

" In argument they own'd his wondrous'skill, 
And e'en though vanquish'd, he could argue still." 

Danger is a good teacher, and makes apt scholars. So are dis- 
grace, defeat, exposure to immediate scorn and laughter. There 
is no opportunity in such cases for self-delusion, no idling time 
away, being off your guard (or you must take the consequences) 
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— neither is there any room for humour or caprice or prejudice. 
If the Indian Juggler were to play tricks in throwing up the three 
case-knives, which keep their positions like the leaves of a crocus 
in the air, he would cut his fingers. I can make a very bad an- 
tithesis without cutting my fingers. The tact of style is more 
ambiguous than that of double-edged instruments. If the Juggler 
were told that by flinging himself under the wheels of the Jugger- 
naut, when the idol issues forth on a gaudy day, he would im- 
mediately be transported into Paradise, he might believe it, and 
nobody could disprove it. So the Brahmins may say what they 
please on that subject, may build up dogmas and mysteries with- 
out end, and not be detected : but their ingenious countryman 
cannot persuade the frequenters of the Oljrmpic Theatre that he 
performs a number of astonishing feats without actually giving 
proofs of what he says. There is then in this sort of manual 
dexterity, first a gradual aptitude acquired to a given exertion of 
muscular power, from constant repetition, and in the next place, 
an exact knowledge how much is still wanting and necessary to 
be supplied. The obvious test is to increase the effort or nicety 
of the operation, and still to find it come true. The muscles ply 
instinctively to the dictates of habit. Certain movements and 
impressions of the hand and eye, having been repeated together 
an infinite number of times, are unconsciously but unavoidably 
cemented into closer and closer union ; the limbs require little 
more than to be put in motion for them to follow a regular track 
with ease and certainty ; so that the mere intention of the will 
acts mathematically like touching the spring of a machine, and 
you come with Locksley in Ivanhoe, in shooting at a mark, " to 
allow for the wind." 

Farther, what is meant by perfection in mechanical exercises 
is the performing certain feats to a uniform nicety, that is, in 
fact, undertaking no more than you can perform. You task 
yourself, the limit you fix is optional, and no more than human 
industry and skill can attain to : but you have no abstract, inde- 
pendent standard of difficulty or excellence (other than the extent 
of your own powers). Thus he who can keep up four brass balls 
does this to perfection ; but he cannot keep up five at the same in- 
stant, and would fail every time he attempted it. That is, the me- 
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chanical performer undertakes to emulate himself, not t : equal 
another.* But the artist undertakes to imitate another, cr to do 
what nature has done, and this it appears is more difficult, viz. to 
copy what she has set before us in the face of nature or " human 
face divine," entire and without a blemish, than to keep up four 
brass balls at the same instant, for the one is done by the power 
of human skill and industry, and the other never was nor will be. 
Upon the whole, therefore, I have more respect for Reynolds, 
than I have for Richer ; for, happen how it will, there have been 
more people in the world who could dance on a rope like the one 
than who could paint like Sir Joshua. The latter was but a 
bungler in his profession to the other, it is true ; but then he had 
a harder task-master to obey, whose will was more wayward 
and obscure, and whose instructions it was more difficult to 
practise. You can put a child apprentice to a tumbler or rope- 
dancer with a comfortable prospect of success, if they are but 
sound of wind and limb : but you cannot do the same thing in 
painting. The odds are a million to' one. You may make in- 
deed as many H s and H s, as you put into that sort 

of machine, but not one Reynolds amongst them all, with his 
grace, his grandeur, his blandness of gusto, " in tones and ges- 
tures hit," unless you could make the man over again. To 
snatch this grace beyond the reach of art is then the height of 
art — where fine art begins, and where mechanical skill ends. 
The sofl suffusion of the soul, the speechless breathing eloquence, 
the looks " commercing with the skies," the ever-shifling forms 
of an eternal principle, that wl^ch is seen but for a moment, but 
dwells in the heart always, and is only seized as it passes by 
strong and secret sympathy, must be taught by nature and ge- 
-'Hius, not by rules or study. It is suggested by feeliAg, not by 
laboriouis microscopic inspection : in seeking for it without, we 
lose the. harmonious clue to it within : and in aiming to grasp 
the substance, we let the very spirit of art evaporate. In a 
word, the objects of fine art are not the objects of sight but as 
these last are the objects of taste and imagination, that is, as they 

* If two persons play against each other at any game, one of then 
•mily fails. 

7 — ^PAET U. 
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appeal to the sense of beauty, of pleasure, and of power in the 
human breast, and are explained by that finer sense, and re- 
vealed in their inner structure to the eye in return. Nature is 
also a language. Objects, like words, have a meaning ; and the 
true artist is the interpreter of this language, which he can only 
do by knowing its application to a thousand other objects in a 
thousand other situations. Thus the eye is too blind a guide of 
itself to distinguish between the warm or cold tone of a deep blue 
sky, but another sense acts as a monitor to it, and does -not err. 
The colour of the leaves in autumn would be nothing without the 
feeling that accompanies it ; but it is that feeling that stamps 
them on the canvas, faded, seared, blighted, shrinking from the 
winter's flaw, and makes the sight as true as touch — 

" And visions, as poetic eyes avow, 

Cling to each leaf and hang on every bough." 

The more ethereal, evanescent, more refined and sublime part of 
art is the seeing nature through the medium of sentiment and 
passion, as each object is a symbol of the affections and a link in 
the chain of our endless being. But the unravelling this mys- 
terious web of thought and feeling is alone in the Muse's gifl, 
namely, in the power of that trembling sensibility which is awake 
to every change and every modification of its ever- varying im- 
pressions, that 

" Thrills in each nerve, and lives along the line." 

This power is indifferently called genius, imagination, feeling, 
taste ; but the manner in which it acts upon the mind can neither 
be defined by abstract rules, as is the case in science, nor veri- 
fied by continual unvarying experiments, as is the case in' me- 
chanical performances. The mechanical excellence of the 
Dutch painters in colouring and handling is that which comes 
the nearest in fine art to the perfection of certain manual exhibi- 
tions of skill. The truth of the effect and the facility with which 
it is produced are equally admirable. Up to a certain point, 
everything is faultless. The hand and eye have done their 
part. There is only a want of taste and genius. It is afler we 
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enter upon that enchanted ground that the human mind begins 
to droop and flag as in a strange road, or in a thick mist, be- 
nighted and making little way with many attempts and many 
failures, and that the best of us only escape with half a tri- 
umph. The undefined and the imaginary are the regions that we 
must pass like Satan, difficult and doubtful, " half flying, half on 
foot." The object in sense is a positive thing, and execution 
comes with practice. 

Cleverness is a certain knack or aptitude at doing certain things, 
which depend more on a particular adroitness and off-hand 
readiness than on force or perseverance, such as making puns, 
making epigrams, making extempore verses, mimicking the 
company, mimicking a style, &c. Cleverness is either live- 
liness and smartness, or something answering to sUgkt of handy 
like letting a glass fall sideways off a table, or else a trick, like 
knowing the secret spring of a watch. Accomplishments are 
certain external graces, which are to be learnt from others, and 
which are easily displayed to the admiration of the beholder, viz. 
dancing, riding, fencing, music, and so on. These ornamental 
acquirements are only proper to those who are at ease in mind 
and fortune. I know an individual who, if he had been bom to 
an estate of five thousand a year, would have been the most ac- 
complished gentleman of the age. He would have been the de- 
light and envy of the circle in which he moved — would have 
graced by his manners the liberality flowing from the openness 
of his heart, would have laughed with the women, have argued 
with the men, have said good things and written agreeable 
ones, have taken a hand at piquet or the lead at the harpsichord, 
and have set and sung his own verses — nvg<B canora — ^with ten- 
derness and spirit ; a Rochester without the vice, a modem Sur- 
rey ! As it is, all these capabilities of excellence stand in his 
way. He is too versatile for a professional man, not dull enough 
for a political drudge, too gay to be happy, too tj^oughtless 
to be rich. He wants the enthusiasm of the poet, the severi- 
ty of the prose-writer, and the application of the man of 
business. Talent is the capacity of doing any thing that de- 
pends on application and industry, such as writing a criti- 
cisn^ making a speech, studying the law. Talent differs Ct«isv 
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genius, as voluntary differs from involuntary power. Ingenuity 
is genius in trifles, greatness is genius in undertakings of much 
pith and moment. A clever or ingenious man is one who can do 
any thing well, whether it is worth doing or not: a great 
man is one who can do that which when done is of the highest 
importance. Themistocles said he could not play on the flute, 
but that he could make of a small city a great one. This gives 
one a pretty good idea of the distinction in question. 

Greatness is great power, producing great effects. It is not 
enough that a man has great power in himself, he must show it 
to all the world in a way that cannot be hid or gainsaid. He 
must fill up a certain idea in the public mind. I have no other 
notion of greatness than this two-fold definition, great results 
springing from great inherent energy. The great in visible ob- 
jects has relation to that which extends over space : the great in 
mental ones has to do with space and time. No man is truly 
great, who is great only in his life-time. The test of greatness 
is the page of history. Nothing can be said to be great that has 
a distinct limit, or that borders on something evidently greater 
than itself. Besides, what is short-lived and pampered into mere 
notoriety, is of a gross and vulgar quality in itself. A Lord 
Mayor is hardly a great man. A city orator or patriot of the 
day only show, by reaching the height of their wishes, the dis* 
tance they are at from any true ambition. Popularity is neither 
fame nor greatness. A king (as such) is not a great man. He 
has great power, but it is not his own. He merely wields the 
lever of the state, which a child, an idiot, or a madman can do. 
It is the office, not the man we gaze at. Any one else in the 
same situation would be just as much an object of abject curiosi- 
ty. We laugh at the country-girl who having seen a king ex- 
pressed her disappointment by saying, "Why, he is only a 
man !" Yet, knowing this, we run to see a king as if he was 
something more than a man. To display the greatest powers, 
unless they are applied to great purposes, makes nothing for the 
character of greatness. To throw a barley-corn through the eye 
of a needle, to multiply nine figures by nine in the memory, ar- 
gues infinite dexterity of body and capacity of mind, but nothing 
comes of either. There is a surprising power at work, but the 
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e^cts are not proportionate, or such as take hold of the imagi.- 
nation. To impress the idea of power on others, they must be 
made in some way to feel it. It must be communicated to theii 
understandings in the shape of an increase of knowledge, or it 
must subdue and overawe them by subjecting their wills. Ad- 
miration to be solid and lasting must be founded on proofs from 
which we have no means of escaping; it is neither a slight nor i^ 
voluntary gift. A mathematician who solves a profound problem, 
a poet who creates an image of beauty in the mind that was not 
there before, imparts knowledge and power to others, in which 
his greatness and his fame consists, and on which it reposes^ 
Jedediah Buxton will be forgotten ; but Napier's bones will live- 
Lawgivers, philosophers, founders of religion, conquerors and 
heroes, inventors and great geniuses in arts and sciences, are 
great men, for they are great public benefactors, or formidable 
scourges to mankind. Among ourselves, Shakespear, Newton, 
Bacon, Milton, Cromwell, were great men, for they showed great 
power by acts and thoughts, which have not yet been consigned 
to oblivion. They must needs be men of lofty stature, whose 
shadows lengthen out to remote posterity. A great farce-writer 
may be a great man ; for Moliere was but a great &rce- writer. 
In my mind, the author of Don Quixote was a great man. So 
have there been many others. A great chess-player is not a 
great man, for he leaves the world as he found it. No act ter- 
minating in itself constitutes greatness. This will apply to all 
displays of power or trials of skill, which are confined to the mo- 
mentary, individual efibrt, and construct no permanent image or 
trophy of themselves without them. Is not an actor then a great 
man, because " he dies and leaves the world no copy 1" I must 
make an exception for Mrs. Siddons, or else give up my defini- 
tion of greatness for her sake. A man at the top of his profes- 
sion is not therefore a great man. He is great in his way, but 
that is all, unless he shows the marks of a great moving intel- 
lecf, so that we trace the master-mind, and can sympathize with 
the springs that urge him on. The rest is but a craft or mystery. 
John Hunter was a great man — ^t any one might see without 
the smallest skill in surgery. His style and manner showed thQ 
man. He would sc^; about cutting up the carcase of a ^ba.V^ 
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with the same greatness of gusto that Michael Angelo would 
have hewn a hlock of marhle. Lord Nelson was a great naval 
commander ; but for myself, I have not much opinion of a sea- 
faring life. Sir Humphrey Davy is a great chemist, but I am 
not sure that he is a great man. I am not a bit the wiser for any 
of his discoveries, nor I never met with any one that was. But 
it is in the nature of greatness to propagate an idea of itself, as ' 
wave impels wave, circle without circle. It is a contradiction in 
terms for a coxcomb to be a great man. A really great man 
has always an idea of something greater than himself. I have 
observed that certain sectaries and polemical writers have no 
higher compliment to pay their most shining lights than to say that 
" Such a one was a considerable man in his day." Some new 
elucidation of a text sets aside the authority of the old interpre- 
tation, and a " great scholar's memory outlives him half a cen- 
tury," at the utmost. A rich man is not a great man, except to 
his dependants and his steward. A lord is a great man in the 
idea we have of his ancestry, and probably of himself, if we 
know nothing of him but his title. I have heard a story of two 
bishops, one of whom said (speaking of St. Peter's at Rome) that 
when he first entered it, he was rather awe-struck, but that as-he 
walked up it, his mind seemed to swell and dilate with it, and at 
last to fill the whole building — ^the other said that as he saw 
more of it, he appeared to himself to grow less and less every 
step he took, and in the end to dwindle into nothing. This was 
in some respects a striking picture of a great and little mind — 
for greatness sympathizes with greatness, and littleness shrinks 
into itself. The one might have become a Wolsey ; the other 
was only fit to become a mendicant frfar— or there might have 
been court- reasons for making him a bishop. The French have 
to me^a character of littleness in all about them ; but they have 
produced three great men that belong to every country, Moliere, 
Rabelais, and Montaigne. 

To return from this digression, and conclude the Essay. A 

• singular instance of manual dexterity was shown in the person 

of the late John Cavanagh, whom I have several times seen. His 

death was celebrated at the time in an article in the Examiner 

newspaper, (Feb. 7, 1819,) written apparently between jest and 
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earnest : but as it is pat to our purpose, and falls in with my 
own way of considering such subjects, I shall here take leave to 
quote it. 

" Died at his house in Burbage-street, St. Giles's, John Ca- 
vanagh, the famous hand fives-player. When a person dies, 
who does any one thing better than any one else in the world, 
which so many others are trying to do well, it leaves a gap in 
society. It is not likely that any one will now see the game of 
fives played in its perfection for many years to come — for Ca- 
vanagh is dead, and has not left his peer behind him. It may 
be said that there are things of more importance than striking a 
ball against a wall — ^there are things indeed that make more 
noise and do as little good, such as making war and peace, 
making speeches and answering them; making verses and 
blotting them; making money and throwing it away. But 
the game of fives is what no one despises who has ever 
played at it. It is the finest exercise for the body, and the 
best relaxation for the mind. The Roman poet said that * Care 
mounted behind the horseman and stuck to his skirts.' But this 
remark would not have applied to the fives-player. He who 
takes to playing at fives is twice young. He feels neither the 
past nor future * in the instant.' Debts, taxes, * domestic treason, 
foreign levy, nothing can touch him further.' He has no other 
wish, no other thought, from the moment the game begins, but 
that of striking the ball, of placing it, of making it ! This Ca- 
vanagh was sure to do. Whenever he touched the ball, there 
was an end of the chase. His eye was certain, his hand fatal, 
his presence of mind complete. He could do what he pleased, 
and he always knew exactly what to do. He saw the whole 
game, and played it ; took instant advantage of his adversary's 
weakness, and recovered balls, as if by a miracle and from sud- 
den thought, that every one gave for lost. He had equal power 
and skill, quickness, and judgment. He could either outwit his 
antagonist by finesse, or beat him by main strength. Sometimes, 
when he seemed preparing to send the ball with the full swing 
of his arm, he would by a slight turn of his wrist drop it within 
an inch of the line. In general, the ball came from his hand as 
if from a racket, in a straight horizontal line ; so that it was in 
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vain to attempt to overtake or stop it. As it was said of a great 
orator that he never was at a loss for a word, and for the pro- 
perest word, so Cavanagh always could tell the degree of force 
necessary to he given to a hall, and the precise direction in which 
it should he sent. He did Jiis work with the greatest ease ; never 
took more pains than was necessary ; and while others were fag- 
ging themselves to death, was as cool and collected as if he had 
just entered the court. His style of play was as remarkahle as 
his power of execution. He had no afiectation, no trifling. He 
did not throw away the game to show ojS* an attitude, or try an 
experiment. He was a fine, sensihle, manly player, who did 
what he could, hut that was more than any one else could even 
affect to do. His hlows were not undecided and ineflectual — 
lumbering like Mr. Wordsworth's epic poetry, nor wavering like 
Mr. Coleridge's lyric prose, nor short of the mark like Mr. 
Brougham's speeches, nor wide of it like Mr. Canning's wit, nor 
foul like the Quarterly, not let balls like the Edinburgh Review, 
Cobbett and Junius together would have made a Cavanagh. He 
was the best up-hill player in the world ; even when his adver- 
sary was fourteen, he would play on the same or better, and as 
he never flung away the game through carelessness and conceit, 
he never gave it up through laziness or want of heart. The only 
peculiarity of his play was that he never volleyed, but let the 
balls hop ; but if they rose an inch from the ground, he never 
missed having them. There was not only nobody equal, but no- 
body second to him. It is supposed that he could give any other 
player half the game, or beat them with his lefl hand. His ser- 
vice was tremendous. He once played Woodward and Meredith 
together (two of the best players in England) in the Fives-court, 
St. Martin's-street, and made seven and twenty aces following 
by services alone — a thing unheard of. He another time played 
Peru, who was considered a first-rate fives-player, a match ol 
the best out of five games, and in the three first games, whic^ 
of course decided the match, Peru got only one ace. Cavanagl 
was an Irishman by birth, and a house-painter by profession. 
He had once laid aside his working-dress, and walked up, in his 
smartest clothes, to the Rosemary Branch to have an afternoon's 
pleasure. A person accosted him, and asked him if he would 
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I have a game. So they agreed to play for half a crown a game, 
j and a bottle of cider. The first game began — ^it was seven^ 
i eight, ten, thirteen, fouiAeen, all. Cavanagh won it. The next 
I was the same. They played on, and each game was hardly con- 
I tested. ^ There,' said the unconscious fives-player, < there was 
: a stroke that Cavanagh could not take : I never played better in 
my life, and yet I can't win a game. I don't know how it is.' 
However, they played on, Cavanagh winning every game, and 
the by-standers drinking the cider and laughing all the time. In 
the twelfth game, when Cavanagh was only four, and the stranger 
thirteen, a person came in, and said, < What ! are you here, Ca- 
vanagh V The words were no sooner pronounced than the as- 
tonished player let the ball drop from his hand, and saying, 

* What ! have I been breaking my heart all this time to beat Ca- 
vanagh V refused to make another efiTort. < And yet, I give you 
my word,' said Cavanagh, telling the story with some triumph, 

* I played all the while with my clenched fist.' — He used fre- 
quently to play matches at Copenhagen-house for wagers and 
dinners. The wall against which they play is the same that 
supports the kitchen-chimney, and when the wall resounded 
louder than usual, the cooks exclaimed, < Those are the Irish- 
man's balls,' and the joints trembled on the spit! — Groldsmith 
consoled himself that there were places where he too was ad- 
mired : and Cavanagh was the admiration of all the fives- courts, 
where he ever played. Mr. Powell, when he played matches in 
the Court in St. Martin's-street, used to fill his gallery at half-a- 
crown a head, with amateurs and admirers of talent in what- 
ever department it is shown. He could not have shown himself 
in any ground in England, but he would have been immediately 
surrounded with inquisitive gazers, trying to find out in what 
part of his frame his unrivalled skill lay, as politicians wonder 
to see the balance of Europe suspended in Lord Castlereagh's 
face, and admire the trophies of the British navy lurking under 
Mr. Croker's hanging brow. Now Cavanagh was as good-look- 
ing a man as the Noble Lord, and much better looking than the 
Right Hon. Secretary. He had a clear, open countenance, and 
did not look sideways or down, like Mr. Murray the bookseller. 
He was a young fellow of sense, humour, and co\>x9^« '^^ 
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once had a quarrel with a waterman at Hungerford-stairs, and 
they say, served him out in great style. In a word, there are 
hundreds at this day, who cannot mention his name without ad- 
miration, as the best fives-player that perhaps ever lived (the 
greatest excellence of which they have any notion) — and the 
noisy shout of the ring happily stood him in stead of the unheard 
voice of posterity ! — The only person who seems to haVe excelled 
as much in another way as Cavanagh did in his, was the late 
John Davies, the racket-player. It was remarked of him that 
he did not seem to follow the ball, but the ball seemed to follow 
him. Give him a foot of wall, and he was sure to make the ball. 
The four best racket-players of that day were Jack Spines, Jem 
Harding, Armitage, and Church. Davies could give any one 
of these two hands a time, that is, half the game, and each of 
these, at their best, could give the best player now in London 
the same odds. Such are the gradations in all exertions of hu- 
man skill and art. He once played four capital players together, 
and beat them. He was also a first-rate tennis-player, and an 
excellent fives-player. In the Fleet or King's Bench, he would 
have stood against Powell, who was reckoned the best open- 
ground player of his time. This last-mentioned player is at pre- 
sent the keeper of the Fives-court, and we might recommend to 
him for a motto over his door — * Who enters here, forgets him- 
self, his country, and his friends.' And the best of it is, that by 
the calculation of the odds, none of the three are worth remem- 
bering! — Cavanagh died from the bursting of a blood-vessel, 
which prevented him from playing for the last two or three years. 
This, he was often heard to say, he thought hard upon him. He 
was fast recovering, however, when he was suddenly carried off, 
to the regret of all who knew him. As Mr. Peel made it a 
qualification of the present Speaker, Mr. Manners Sutton, that 
he was an excellent moral character, so Jack Cavanagh was a 
zealous Catholic, and could not be persuaded to eat meat on a 
Friday, the day on which he died. We have paid this willing 
tribute to his memory. 



" Let no rude hand deface it, 
And his forlorn * Hie JaceU " 
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ESSAY XXIV. 

On the Prose-Style of Poets. 

I HAVE but an indifferent opinion of the prose-style of poets : not 
that it is not sometimes good, nay excellent ; but it is never the 
better, and generally the worse, from the habit of writing verse. 
Poets are winged animals, and can cleave the air like birds, with 
ease to themselves and delight to the beholders ; but like those 
** feathered, two-legged things," when they light upon the ground 
of prose and matter-of-fact, they seem not to have the same use 
of their feet. 

What is a little extraordinary, there is a want of rhythmus and 
cadence in what they write without the help of metrical rules. 
Like persons who have been accustomed to sing to music, they 
are at a loss in the absence of the habitual accompaniment and 
guide to their judgment. Their style halts, totters, is loose, dis- 
jointed, and without expressive pauses or rapid movements. The 
measured cadence and regular sing-song of rhyme or blank verse 
have destroyed, as it were, their natural ear for the mere charac- 
teristic harmony which ought to subsist between the sound and 
the sense. I should almost guess the Author of Waverley to be 
a writer of ambling verses from the desultory vacillation and want 
of firmness in the march of his style. There is neither momentum 
nor elasticity in it ; I mean as to the score, or effect upon the ear. 
He has improved since in his other works : to be sure, he has had 
practice enough.* Poets either get into this incoherent, undeter- 
mined, shufiling style, made up of " unpleasing flats and sharps," 
of unaccountable starts and pauses, of doubtful odds and ends, 
flirted about like straws in a gust of wind ; or, to avoid it and 

♦ Is it not a collateral proof that Sir Walter Scott is the Author of Waverley, 
that ever since these Novels began to appear, his Muse has been silent, till th« . 
publication of Halidon-Hill 1 
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steady themselves, mount into a sustained and measured prose 
(like the translation of Ossian's Poems, or some parts of Shaftes- 
bury's Characteristics) which is more odious still, and as bad as 
being at sea in a calm. Dr. Johnson's style (particularly in his 
Rambler), is not free from the last objection. There is a tune in 
it, a mechanical recurrence of the same rise and fall in the clauses 
of his sentences, independent of any reference to the meaning of 
the text, or progress or inflection of the sense. There is the alter- 
nate roll of his cumbrous cargo of words ; his periods complete 
their revolutions at certain stated intervals, let the matter be longer 
or shorter, rough or smooth, round or square, different or the same^ 
This monotonous and balanced mode of composition may be com- 
pared to that species of portrait-painting which prevailed about a 
century ago, in which each face was cast in a r^ular and pre- 
conceived mould. The eye-brows were arched mathematically 
as if with a pair of compasses, and the distances between the nose 
and mouth, the forehead and chin, determined according to a 
" foregone conclusion," and the features of the identical individual 
were afterwards accommodated to them, how they could !* 

Home Tooke used to maintain that no one could write a good 
prose style, who was not accustomed to express himself vivd voce, 
or to talk in company. He argued that this was the fault of 
Addison's prose, and that its smooth, equable unifbrmity, and 
want of sharpness and spirit, arose from his not having familiar- 
ized his ear to the sound of his own voice, or at least only among 
friends and admirers, where there was but little collision, dra- 
matic fluctuation, or sudden contrariety of opinion to provoke 
animated discussion, and give birth to different intonations and 
lively transitions of speech. His style (in this view of it) was 
not indented, nor did it project from the surface. There was no 
stress laid on one word more than another — ^it did not hurry oa or 
stop short, or sink or swell with the occasion : it was throughout 
equally insipid, flowing, and harmonious, and had the effect of a 
studied recitation rather than of a natural discourse. This would 
not have happened (so the Member for Old Sarum contended) 
had Addison laid himself out to argue at his club, or to speak in 
public ; for then his ear would have caught the necessary modu- 

* See the poitxsdts of Kneller^ Richardson, and others. 
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lations of sound arising out of the feeling of the moment, and he 
would have transferred them unconsciously to paper. Much might 
be said on both sides of this question :* but Mr. Tooke was him- 
self an unintentional confirmation of his own argument ; for the 
tone of his written compositions is as flat and unraised as his 
manner of speaking was hard and dry. Of the poet it is said by 
some one, that 

" He murmurs by the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own." 

On the contrary, the celebrated person just alluded to might be 
said to grind the sentences between his teeth, which he after- 
wards committed to paper, and threw out crusts to the critics, or 
bcn-mois to the Electors of Westminster (as we throw bones to 
the dogs,) without altering a muscle, and without the smallest 
tremulousness of voice or eye ff I certainly so far agree with 
the above theory as to c(Hiceive that no style is worth a farthing 
that is not calculated to be read out, or that is not allied to 
spirited conversation : but I at the same time think the process 
of modulation and inflection may be quite as complete, or more 
so, without the external enunciation ; and that an author had 
better try the eflect of his sentences on his stomach than on his 
ear. He may be deceived by the last, not by the first. No 
person, I imagine, can dictate a good style ,- o^ spout his own 
compositions with impunity. In the former case, he will flounder 
on before the sense or words are ready, sooner than suspend his 
voice in air ; and in the latter, he can supply what intonation he 
pleases, without consulting his readers. Parliamentary speeches 
sometimes read well aloud ; but we do not find, when such per- 

* Goldsmith was not a talker, though he blurted out his good things now 
and then: yet his style is gay and voluble enough. Pope was also a silent 
man ; and his prose is timid and constrained, and his verse inclining to the 
moDotonous. 

t As a singular example of steadiness of nerves, Mr. Tooke on one ocea- 
aion had got upon the table at a public dinner to return thanks for his health 
having been drank. He held a bumper of wine in his hand, but he was re- 
ceived with considerable opposition by one party, and at the end of the dis- 
toiiMmce, which lasted ibr a quarter of an hour, he found the wine glass still 
ftdl to the brim. 
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sons sit down to write, that the prose-style of public speakers 
and great orators is the best, most natural, or varied of all others. 
It has almost always either a professional twang, a mechanical 
rounding off, or else is stunted and unequal. Charles Fox was 
the most rapid and even hurried of speakers ; but his written . 
style halts and creeps slowly along the ground.* — A speaker is 
necessarily kept within bounds in expressing certain things, or 
in pronouncing a certain number of words, by the limits of the 
breath or power of respiration : certain sounds are observed to 
join in harmoniously or happily with others : an emphatic phrase 
must not be placed, where the power of utterance is enfeebled 
or exhausted, &c. All this must be attended to in writing, (and 
will be so unconsciously by a practised hand,) or there will be 
hiatus in manuscriptis. The words must be so arranged, in order 
to make an efficient readable style, as " to come trippingly off 
the tongue." Hence it seems that there is a natural measure 
of prose in the feeling of the subject and the power of expres- 
sion in the voice, as there is an artificial one of verse in the num- 
ber and co-ordination of the syllables ; and I conceive that the 
trammels of the last do not (where they have been long worn) 
greatly assist the freedom or the exactness of the first. 

Again, in poetry, from the restraints in many respects, a 
greater number of inversions, or a latitude in the transposition 
of words is allowed, which is not conformable to the strict laws 
of prose. Consequently, a poet will be at a loss, and flounder 

• I have been told, that when Sheridan was first introduced to Mr. Fox, 
what cemented an immediate intimacy between them was the following cir- 
cumstance. Mr. Sheridan had been the night before to the House of Com- 
mons ; and being asked what his impression was, said he had been princi- 
pally struck with the difference of manner between Mr. Fox and Lord Stoi^ 
mont. The latter began by declaring in a slow, solemn, drawling, nasal tone 
that " when he considered the enormity and the unconstitutional tendency of 
the measures just proposed, he was hurried away in a torrent of passion and 
a whirlwind of impetuosity," pausing between every word and syllable: 
while the first said (speaking with the rapidity of lightning, and with breath- 
less anxiety and impatience,) that " such was the magnitude, such the import- 
ance, such the vital interest of this question, that he could not help imploring, 
he could not help adjuring the House to come to it with the utmost calmness, 
the utmost coolness, the utmost deliberation." This trait of discrimination 
wstantiy won Mr. Fox's heart. 
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about for the common* or (as we understand it) natural order of 
words in prose-composition. Dr. Johnson endeavoured to give 
an air of dignity and novelty to his diction by affecting the order 
of words usual in poetry. Milton's prose has not only this 
drawback, but it has also the disadvantage of being formed on 
a classic model. It is like a fine translation from the Latin ; 
and indeed, he wrote originally in Latin. The frequency of 
epithets and ornaments, too, is a resource for which the poet finds 
it difficult to obtain an equivalent. A direct, or simple prose 
style seems to him bald and flat ; and, instead of forcing an in- 
terest in the subject by severity of description and reasoning, he 
is repelled from it altogether by the absence of those obvious 
and meretricious allurements, by which his senses and his ima- 
gination have been hitherto stimulated and dazzled. Thus there 
is often at the same time a want of splendour and a want of 
energy in what he writes, without the invocation of the Muse — 
inviUi Minervd, It is like setting a rope-dancer to perform a 
tumbler's tricks — ^the hardness of the ground jars his nerves ; or 
it is the same thing as a painter's attempting to carve a block of 
marble for the first time — ^the coldness chills him, the colourless 
uniformity distracts him, the precision of form demanded dis- 
heartens him. So in prose- writing, the severity of composition 
required damps the enthusiasm, and cuts off the resources of 
the poet. He is looking for beauty, when he should be seeking 
for truth ; and aims at pleasure, which he can only communicate 
by increasing the sense of power in the reader. The poel 
spreads the colours of fancy, the illusions of his own mind, 
round every object, ad Uhitum ; the prose- writer is compelled to 
extract his materials patiently and bit by bit, from his subject. 
What he adds of ornament, what he borrows from the pencil, 
must be sparing, and judiciously inserted. The first pretends to 
nothing but the immediate indulgence of his feelings : the last 
has a remote practical purpose. The one strolls out into the 
adjoining fields or groves to gather flowers : the other has a 
journey to go, sometimes through dirty roads, and at others 
through untrodden and difficult ways. It is this effeminacy, this 
immersion in sensual ideas, or craving after continual excite- 
ment, that spoils the poet for his prose-tasks. He cannot wait 
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till the effect comes of itself, or arises out of the occasion ; he 
must force it upon all occasions, or his spirit droops and flags 
under a supposed imputation of dullness. He can never drift 
with the current, but is always hoisting sail, and has his stream, 
ers flying. He has got a striking simile on hand ; he Ivgs it in 
with the first opportunity, and with little connection, and so de- 
feats his object. He has a story to tell : he tells it in the first 
page, and where it would come in well, has nothing to say ; like 
Groldsmith, who having to wait upon a Noble Lord, was so full 
of himself and of the figure he should make, that he addressed 
a set speech, which he had studied for the occasion, to his Lord- 
ship's butler, and had just ended as the nobleman made his ap. 
pearance. The prose ornaments of the poet are frequently 
beautiful in themselves, but do not assist the subject. They are 
pleasing excrescences — hindrances, not helps in an argument. 
The reason is, his embellishments in his own walk grow out of 
the subject by natural association ; that is, beauty gives birth to 
kindred beauty, grandeur leads the mind on to greater grandeur. 
But in treating a common subject, the link is truth, force of il- 
lustration, weight of argument, not a graceful harmony in the 
immediate ideas ; and hence the obvious and habitual clue which 
before guided him is gone, and he hangs on his patchwork, tinsel 
finery at random, in despair, without propriety and without 
effect. The poetical prose- writer stops to describe an object, if 
he admires it, or thinks it will bear to be dwelt on : the genuine 
prose- writer only alludes to or characterises it in passing, and 
with reference to his subject. The prose-writer is master of his 
materials: the poet is the slave of his style. Every thing 
showy, every thing extraneous tempts him, and he reposes idly 
on it : he is bent on pleasure, not on business. He aims at 
effect, at captivating the reader, and yet is contented with com- 
mon-place ornaments, rather than none. Indeed, this last result 
must necessarily follow, where there is an ambition to shine, 
without the effort to dig for jewels in the mine of truth. The 
habits of a poet's mind are not those of industry or research ; 
his images come to him, he does not go to them ; and in prose- 
subjects, and dry matters of fact and close reasoning, the natu- 
ral stimulus that at other times warms and rouses, deserts him 
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altogether. He sees no unhallowed visions, he is inspired by no 
day-dreams. All is tame, literal, and barren, without the Nine. 
Nor does he collect his strength to strike fire from the flint by 
the sharpness of collision, by the eagerness of his blows. He 
gathers roses, he steals colours from the rainbow. He lives on 
nectar and ambrosia. He " treads the primrose path of dal- 
liance," or ascends " the highest heaven of invention," or falls 
flat to the ground. He is nothing, if not fanciful/ 

I shall proceed to explain these remarks, as well as I can, by 
a few instances in point. 

It has always appeared to me that the most perfect prose- 
style, the most powerful, the most dazzling, the most daring, that 
which went the nearest to the verge of poetry, and yet never fell 
over, was Burke's. It has the solidity and sparkling effect of 
the diamond : all other fine writing is like French paste or Bris- 
tol-stones in the comparison. Burke's style is airy, flighty, ad- 
venturous, but it never loses sight of the subject ; nay, is always 
in contact with, and derives its increased or varying impulse 
from it. It may be said to pass yawning gulfs " on the unstead- 
fast footing of a spear :" still it has an actual resting-place and 
tangible support under it — it is not suspended on nothing. It 
differs from poetry, as I conceive, like the chamois from the 
eagle : it climbs to an almost equal height, touches upon a cloud, 
overlooks a precipice, is picturesque, sublime — but all the while, 
instead of soaring through the air, it stands upon a rocky cliff*, 
clambers up by abrupt and intricate ways, and browzes on the 
roughest bark, or crops the tender flower. The principle which 
guides his pen is truth, not beauty — ^not pleasure, but power. 
He has no choice, no selection of subject to flatter the reader's 
idle taste, or assist his own fancy : he must take what conies^, 
and make the most of it. He works the most striking effects out 
of the most unpromising materials, by the mere activity of his 
mind. He rises with the lofty, descends with the mean, luxuri- 
ates in beauty, gloats over deformity. It is all the same to him, 
so that he loses no particle of the exact, characteristic, extreme 
impression of the thing he writes about, and that he communi- 
cates this to the reader, after exhausting every possible mode of 
illustration, plain or abstracted, figurative or literal. Whatever 

8 — ^PART II. 
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stamps the original image more distinctly on the mind, is wel- 
come. The nature of his task precludes continual beauty ; but 
it does not preclude continual ingenuity, force, originality. He 
had to treat of political questions, mixed modes, abstract ideas, 
and his fancy (or poetry, if you will) was ingrafted on these ar- 
tificially, and as it might sometimes be thought, violently, instead 
of growing naturally out of them, as it would spring of its own 
accord from individual objects and feelings. There is a resist- 
ance in the matter to the illustration applied to it — ^the concrete 
and abstract are hardly co-ordinate ; and therefore it is that, 
when the first diflSiculty is overcome, they must agree more 
closely in the essential qualities, in order that the coincidence 
may be complete. Otherwise, it is good for nothing ; and you 
justly charge the author's style with being loose, vague, flaccid, 
and imbecile. The poet has been said 

" To make us heirs 
Of truth and pure delight in endless lays." 

Not so the prose- writer, who always mingles clay with his gold, 
and often separates truth from mere pleasure. He can only ar- 
rive at the last through the first. In poetry, one pleasing or strik- 
ing image obviously suggests another : the increasing the sense 
of beauty or grandeur is the principle of composition : in prose, 
the professed object is to impart conviction, and nothing can be 
admitted by way of ornament or relief, that does not add new 
force or clearness to the original conception. The two classes 
of ideas brought together by the orator or impassioned prose- 
writer, to wit, the general subject and the particular image, are 
so far incompatible, and the identity must be more strict, more 
marked, more determinate, to make them coalesce to any prac- 
tical purpose. Every word should be a blow: every thought 
should instantly grapple with its fellow. There must be a weight, 
a precision, a conformity from association in the tropes and figures 
of animated prose to fit them to their place in the argument, and 
make them teU, which may be dispensed with in poetry, where 
there is something much more congenial between the subject 
matter and the illustration — 

" Like beauty making beautiful old rime !" 
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What can be more remote, for instance, and at the same time 
more apposite, more the same, than the following comparison of 
the English Constitution to " the proud Keep of Windsor," in the 
celebrated Letter to a Noble Lord ? 

" Such are their ideas ; such their religion, and such their law. 
But as to our country and our race, as long as the well-compacted 
structure of our church and state, the sanctuary, the holy ol 
holies of that ancient law, defended by reverence, defended by 
power — a fortress at once and a temple* — shall stand inviolate 
on the brow of the British Sion ; as long as the British mon- 
archy — not more limited than fenced by the orders of the State- 
shall, like the proud Keep of Windsor, rising in the majesty of 
proportion, and girt with the double belt of its kindred and coeval 
towers ; as long as this awful structure shall oversee and guard 
the subjected land, so long the mounds and dykes of the low, fstt, 
Bedford level will have nothing to fear from all the pickaxes of 
all the levellers of France. As long as our Sovereign Lord the 
King, and his faithful subjects, the Lords and Commons of this 
realm — ^the triple cord which no man can break ; the solemn, 
sworn, constitutional frank-pledge of this nation ; the firm gua- 
rantees of each other's being, and each other's rights ; the joint 
and several securities, each in its place and order, for every kind 
and every quality of property and of dignity, — as long as these 
endure, so long the Duke of Bedford is safe : and we are all 
safe together — ^the high from the blights of envy and the spolia- 
tions of rapacity ; the low from the iron hand of oppression and 
the insolent spurn of contempt. Amen ! and so be it : and so 
it will be, 

* Dam domus Mnem Capitoli immobile azum 
Accolet; imperiumque pater Romanus habebit' " 

Nothing can well be more impracticable to a simile than the 
vague and complicated idea which is here embodied in one ; yet 
how finely, how nobly it stands out, in natural grandeur, in royal 
state, with double barriers round it to answer for its identity, with 
" buttress, frieze, and coigne of 'vantage" for the imagination to 

• " Templum in modum arcis.'' 

T A ciTus of the TempU of Jerusalem, 
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" make its pendant bed and procreant cradle," till the idea is con- 
founded with the object representing it — the wonder of a kingdom; 
and then how striking, how determined the descent, " at one fell 
swoop," to the " low, fat, Bedford level !" Poetry would have 
been bound to maintain a certain decorum, a regular balance be- 
tween these two ideas ; sterling prose throws aside all such idle 
respect to appearances, and with its pen, like a sword, " sharp 
and sweet," lays open the naked truth ! The poet's Muse is like 
a mistress, whom we keep only while she is young and beautiful, 
durante bene placito ; the Muse of prose is like a wife, whom we 
take during life,ybr better for worse. Burke's execution, like that 
of all good prose, savours of the texture of what he describes, and 
his pen slides or drags over the ground of his subject, like the 
painter's pencil. The most rigid fidelity and the most fanciful 
extravagance meet, and are reconciled in his pages. I never 
pass Windsor but I think of this passage in Burke, and hardly 
know to which I am indebted most for enriching my moral sense, 
that or the fine picturesque stanza in Gray, 

" From Windsoi's heights the expanse below 
Of mead, of laMm, of wood survey," dwj. 

I might mention that the so much admired description in one 
of the India speeches, of Hyder Ally's army (I think it is), which 
" now hung like a cloud upon the mountain, and now burst upon 
the plain like a thunderbolt," would do equally well for poetry 
or prose. It is a bold and striking illustration of a naturally im- 
pressive object. This is not the case with the Abbe Sieyes's far 
famed " pigeon-holes," nor with the comparison of the Duke oi 
Bedford to " the Leviathan, tumbling about his unwieldy bulk in 
the ocean of royal bounty." Nothing here saves the description 
but the force of the invective ; the startling truth, the vehemence, 
the remoteness, the aptitude, the perfect peculiarity and coinci- 
dence of the allusion. No writer would ever have thought of it 
but himself; no reader can ever forget it. What is there in com- 
mon, one might say, between a Peer of the Realm and " that 
8ea.beast," of those 

"Created hugest that swim the ocean-stream T' 
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Yet Burke has knit the two ideas together, and no man can put 
them asunder. No matter how slight and precarious the con- 
nection, the length of line it is necessary for the fancy to give out 
in keeping hold of the object on which it has fastened, he seems 
to have " put his hook in the nostrils" of this enormous creature 
of the crown, that empurples all its track through the glittering 
expanse of a profound and restless imagination ! 

In looking into the Ikis of last week, I find the following pas- 
sages, in an article on the death of Lord Castlereagh : 

" The splendour of majesty leaving the British metropolis, ca- 
reering along the ocean, and landing in the capital of the North, 
is distinguished only by glimpses through the dense array of clouds 
in which Death hid himself, while he struck down to the dust the 
stateliest courtier near the throne, and the broken train of which 
pursues and crosses the royal progress wherever its glories are 
presented to the eye of imagination 

" The same indefatigable mind — a mind of all work — which 
thus ruled the Continent with a rod of iron, the sword — ^within 
the walls of the House of Commons ruled a more distracted re- 
gion with a more subtle and finely tempered weapon, the tongue ; 
and truly, if this was the only weapon his Lordship wielded there, 
where he had daily to encounter, and frequently almost alone, 
enemies more formidable than Bonaparte, it must be acknow- 
ledged that he achieved greater victories than Demosthenes or 
Cicero ever gained in far more easy fields of strife ; hay, he 
wrought miracles of speech, outvying those miracles of song 
which Orpheus is said to have performed, when not only men 
and brutes, but rocks, woods, and mountains, followed the sound 
of his voice and lyre 

" But there was a worm at the root of the gourd that flourished 
over his head in the brightest sunshine of a court ; both perished 
in a night, and in the morning, that which had been his glory and 
his shadow, covered him like a shroud ; while the corpse, not- 
withstanding all his honours, and titles, and offices, lay unmoved 
in the place where it fell, till a judgment had been passed upon 
him which the poorest peasant escapes when he dies in the ordi- 
nary course of nature." — Sheffield Adveetiser, August 20, 
1822. 
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This, it must be confessed, is very unlike Burke : yet Mr. 
Montgomery is a very pleasing poet, and a strenuous politician. 
The whole is travelling out of Ihe record^ and to no sort of pur- 
pose. The author is constantly getting away from the impres- 
sion of his subject, to envelop himself in a cloud of images, which 
weaken and perplex, instead of adding force and clearness to it. 
Provided he is figurative, he does not care how commonplace or 
irrelevant the figures are, and he wanders on, delighted in a 
labyrinth of words, like a truant school-boy, who is only glad to 
have escaped from his task. He has a very slight hold of his 
subject, and is tempted to let it go for any fallacious ornament of 
style. How obscure and circuitous is the allusion to << the clouds 
in which Death hid himself, to strike down the stateliest courtier 
near the throne !" How hackneyed is the reference to Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, and how utterly quaint and unmeaning is the 
ringing the changes upon Orpheus and his train of men, beasts, 
woods, rocks, and mountains in connection with Lord Castlereagh ! 
But he is better pleased with this classical fable than with the 
death of the Noble Peer, and delights to dwell upon it, to however 
little use. So he is glad to take advantage of the scriptural idea 
of a gourd ; not to enforce, but as a relief to his reflections ; and 
points his conclusion with a puling sort of common-place, that a 
peasant, who dies a natural death, has no Coroner's Inquest to 
sit upon him. All these are the faults of the ordinary poetical 
style. Poets think they are bound, by the tenour of their inden- 
tures to the Muses, to '^ elevate and surprise" in every line ; and 
not having the usual resources at hand in common or abstracted 
subjects, aspire to the end without the means. They make, or 
pretend, an extraordinary interest where there is. none. They 
are ambitious, vain, and indolent — ^more busy in preparing idle 
ornaments, which they take their chance of bringing in somehow 
or other, than intent on eliciting truths by fair and honest inquiry. 
It should seem as if they considered prose as a sort of waiting 
maid to poetry, that could only be expected to wear her mistress's 
cast-off finery. Poets have been said to succeed best in fiction ; 
and the account here given may in part explain the reason. 
That is to say, they must choose their own subject, in such a 
manner as to aff)rd them continual opportunities of appealing to 
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the senses and exciting the fancy. Dry details, abstruse specula- 
tions, do not give scope to vividness of description ; and, as they 
cannot bear to be considered dull, they become too often affected, 
extravagant, and insipid. 

I am indebted to Mr. Coleridge for the comparison of poetic 
prose to the second-hand finery of a lady's maid (just made use 
of.) He himself is an instance of his own observation, and (what 
is even worse) of the opposite fault — an affectation of quaintness 
and originality. With bits of tarnished lace and worthless frip- 
pery, he assumes a sweeping oriental costume, or borrows the 
stiff dresses of our ancestors, or starts an eccentric &shion of his 
own. He is swelling and turgid — everlastingly aiming to be 
greater than his subject ; filling his fancy with fumes and vapours 
in the pangs and throes of miraculous parturition, and bringing 
forth only stUl-hirths, He has an incessant craving, as it were, 
to exalt every idea into a metaphor, to expand every sentiment 
into a lengthened mystery, voluminous and vast, confused and 
cloudy. His style is not succinct, but incumbered with a train 
of words and images that have no practical, and only a possible 
relatio^ to one another — ^that add to its stateliness, but impede its 
march. One of his sentences winds its " forlorn way obscure" 
over the page like a patriarchal procession with camels laden, 
wreathed turbans, household wealth, the whole riches of the 
author's mind poured out upon the barren waste of his subject. 
The palm-tree spreads its sterile branches over-head, and the land 
of promise is seen in the distance. All this is owing to his >wish- 
ing to overdo every thing — ^to make something more out of every 
thing than it is, or than it is worth. The simple truth does not 
satisfy him — ^no direct proposition fills up the moulds of his under- 
standing. AH is foreign, far-fetched, irrelevant, laboured, unpro- 
ductive. To read one of his disquisitions is like hearing the 
variations to a piece of music without the score. Or, to vary 
the simile, he is not* like a man going a journey by the stage- 
coach along the high-road, but is always getting into a balloon, 
and mounting into the air, above the plain ground of prose. 
Whether he soars to the empyrean, or dives to the centre (as he 
sometimes does,) it is equally to get away from the question 
before him, and to prove that he owes every thing to his own 
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mind. His object is to invent ; he scorns to imitate. The busi- 
ness of prose is the contrary. But Mr. Coleridge is a poet, and 
his thoughts are free. 

I think the poet-laureat is a much better prose- writer. His 
style has an antique quaintness, with a modem familiarity. He 
has just a sufficient sprinkling of archaisms, of allusions to old i 

Fuller, and Burton, and Latimer, to set off or qualify the smart 
flippant tone of his apologies for existing abuses, or the ready, ] 

galling virulence of his personal invectives. Mr. Southey is a i 

faithful historian, and no inefficient partizan. In the former ( 

character, his mind is tenacious of facts ; and in the latter, his I 1 
spleen and jealousy prevent the " extravagant and erring spirit" I 1 
of the poet from losing itself in Fancy's endless maze. He i 
<< stoops to earthy" at least, and prostitutes his pen to some pur- i 

pose (not at the same time losing his own soul, and gaining < 

nothing by it) — and he vilifies Reform, and praises the reign of 
George UL in good set terms, in a straightforward, intelligible, 
practical, pointed way. He is not buoyed up by conscious 
power out of the reach of common apprehensions, but makes the > i 
most of the obvious advantages he possesses. You may complain i 

of a pettiness and petulance of manner, but certainly there is no 
want of spirit or facility of execution. He does not waste powder i 

and shot in the air, but loads his piece, takes a level aim, and ] 

hits his mark. One would say (though his Muse is ambidexter) 1 

that he wrote prose with his right hand ; there is nothing awk- 
ward, circuitous, or feeble in it. " The words of Mercury are 
harsh after the songs of Apollo :" but this would not apply to 
him. His prose-lucubrations are pleasanter reading than his 
poetry. Indeed, he is equally practised and voluminous in both ; 
and it is not improbable conjecture, that Mr. Southey may have 
had some idea of rivalling the reputation of Voltaire in the extent, 
the spirit, and the versitality of his productions in prose and verse, 
except that he has written ro tragedies but Wat Tyler ! 

To my taste, the Author of Rimini, and Editor of the Exami- 
ner, is among the best and least corrupted of our poetical prose- 
writers. In his light but well supported columns we find the 
raciness, the sharpness, and sparkling efiect of poetry, with little 
Jhat is extravagant or far-fetched, and no turgidity or pompous 

\ 
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pretension. Perhaps there is too much the appearance of re- 
laxation and trifling (as if he had escaped the shackles of rhyme,) 
a caprice, a levity, and a disposition to innovate in words and 
ideas. Still the genuine master-spirit of the prose- writer is there ; 
the tone of lively, sensible conversation ; and this may in part 
arise from the author's being himself an animated talker. Mr. 
Hunt wants something of the heat and earnestness of the political 
partisan ; but his familiar and miscellaneous papers have all the 
ease, grace, and point of the best style of Essay-writing. Many 
of his effusions in the Indicator show, that if he had devoted 
himself exclusively to that mode of writing, he inherits more of 
the spirit of Steele than any man since his time. 

Xiord Byron's prose is bad ; that is to say, heavy, laboured, 
and coarse : he tries to knock some one down with the butt-end 
of every line, which defeats his object — and the style of the 
Author of Waverley (if he comes fairly into this discussion) as 
mere style, is villanous. It is pretty plain he is a poet ; for the 
sound of names runs mechanically in his ears, and he rings the 
changes unconsciously on the same words in a sentence, like the 
same rhymes in a couplet. 

Not to spin out this discussion too much, I would conclude by 
observing, that some of the old English prose-writers (who were 
not poets) are the best, and, at the same time, the most poetical in 
the favourable sense. Among these we may reckon some of the 
old divines, and Jeremy Taylor at the head of them. There is a 
flush like the dawn over his writings ; the sweetness of the rose, 
the freshness of the morning dew. There is a softness in his style, 
proceeding from the tenderness of his heart : but his head is firm, 
and his hand is free. His materials are as finely wrought up as 
they are original and attractive in themselves. Milton's prose- 
style savours too much of poetry, and, as I have already hinted, 
of an imitation of the Latin. Dryden's is perfectly unexception- 
able, and a model, in simplicity, strength, and perspicuity, for the 
subjects he treated of 
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ESSAY XXW 

On the Conversation of Authors. 

An author is bound to write — well or ill, wisely or foolishly : it 
is his trade. But I do not see that he is bound to talk, any more 
than he is bound to dance, or ride, or fence better than other peo- 
ple. Reading, study, silence, thought, are a bad introduction to 
loquacity. It would be sooner learnt of chambermaids and tapsters. 
He understands the art and mystery of his own profession, which 
is book-making : what right has any one to expect or require him 
to do more — to make a bow gracefully on entering or leaving a 
room, to make love charmingly, or to make a fortune at all ? In 
all things there is a division of labour. A lord is no less amorous 
for writing ridiculous love-letters, nor a general less successful 
for wanting wit and honesty. Why then may not a poor author 
say nothing, and yet pass muster ? Set him on the top of a stage- 
coach, he will make no figure ; he is mum-chance, while the slang- 
wit flies about as fast as the dust, with the crack of the whip and 
the clatter of the horses' heels : put him in a ring of boxers, he is 
a poor creature — 

" And of his port as meek as is a maid." 

Introduce him to a tea-party of milliner's girls, and they are ready 
to split their sides with laughing at him : over his bottle, he is dry: 
in the drawing-room rude or awkward : he is too refined for the 
vulgar, too clownish for the fashionable : — " he is one that cannot 
make a good leg, one that cannot eat a mess of broth cleanly, 
one that cannot ride a horse without spur-galling, one that cannot 
salute a woman, and look on her directly :" — in courts, in camps, 
in town and country, he is a cypher or a butt : he is good for 
nothing. but a laughing-stock or a scare-crow. You can scarcely 
get a word out of him foi love or money. He knows nothing. 
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He has no notion of pleasure or business, or of what is going on 
in the world ; he does not understand cookery (unless he is a 
doctor in divinity,) nor surgery, nor chemistry (unless he is a 
Quidnunc,) nor mechanics, nor husbandry and tillage (unless he 
is as great an admirer of TulVs Husbandry, and has profited as 
much by it as the philosopher of Botley) — no, nor music, paint- 
ing, the drama, nor the fine arts in general. 

" What the deuce is it then, my good sir, that he does under- 
stand, or know any thing about ?" 

« BOOKS, VENUS, BOOKS !" 

"What books!" 

" Not receipt-books, Madona, nor account-books, nor books of 
pharmacy, or the veterinary art (they belong to their respective 
callings and handicrafts,) but books of liberal taste and general 
knowledge." 

" What do you mean by that general knowledge which implies 
not a knowledge of things in general, but an ignorance (by your 
own account) of every one in particular : or by that liberal taste 
which scorns the pursuits and acquirements of the rest of the 
world in succession, and is confined exclusively, and by way of 
excellence, to what nobody takes an interest in but yourself, and a 
few idlers like yourself? Is this what the critics mean by the 
belles-lettres, and the study of humanity?" 

Book- knowledge, in a word, then, is knowledge communicable 
by books ; and it is general and liberal for this reason, that it is 
intelligible and interesting on the bare suggestion. That to which 
any one feels a romantic attachment, merely from finding it in a 
book, must be interesting in itself: that which he instantly forms 
a lively and entire conception of, from seeing a few marks and 
scratches upon paper, must be taken from common nature : 
that which, the first time you meet with it, seizes upon the atten- 
tion as a curious speculation, must exercise the general faculties 
of the human mind. There are certain broader aspects of society 
and views of things common to every subject, and more or less 
cognizable to every mind ; and these the scholar treats, and founds 
his claim to general attention upon them, without being charge, 
able with pedantry. The minute descriptions of fishing-tackle, 
of baits and flies, in Walton's Complete An^l^T^xweka ^^\.^^^ 
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a great favourite with sportsmen : the alloy of an amiahle hu' 
manity, and the modest but touching descriptions of familial 
incidents and rural objects scattered through it, have made it an 
equal favourite with every reader of taste and feeling. Mon- 
taigne's Essays, Dilworth's Spelling Book, and Feam's Treatise 
on Contingent Remainders, are all equally books, but not equally 
adapted for all classes of readers. The two last are of no use 
but to school-masters and lawyers : but the first is a work we 
may recommend to any one to read who has ever thought at all, 
or who would learn to think justly on any subject. Persons of 
different trades and professions — ^the mechanic, the shop-keeper, 
the medical practitioner, the artist, &c., may all have great 
knowledge and ingenuity in their several vocations, the details of 
which will be very edifying to themselves, and just as incompre- 
hensible to their neighbours : but over and above this professional 
and technical knowledge, they must be supposed to have a stock 
of common sense and common feeling to furnish subjects for com- 
mon conversation, or to give them any pleasure in each other's 
company. It is to this common stock of ideas, spread over the 
surface, or striking its roots into the very centre of society, that 
the popular writer appeals, and not in vain ; for he finds readers. 
It is of this finer essence of wisdom and humanity, " ethereal 
mould, sky-tinctured," that books of the better sort are made. 
They contain the language of thought. It must happen that, in 
the course of time and the variety of human capacity, some per- 
sons will have struck out finer observations, reflections, and sen- 
timents than others. These they have committed to books of 
memory, have bequeathed as a lasting legacy to posterity ; and 
such persons have become standard authors. We visit at the 
shrine, drink in some measure of the inspiration, and caimot easily 
" breathe in other air less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits." 
Are we to be blamed for tiiis, because the vulgar and illiterate 
do not always understand us ? The fault is rather in them, who 
are "confined and cabin'd in," each in their own particular 
sphere and compartment of ideas, and have not the same refined 
medium of communication or abstracted topics of discourse. 
Bring a number of literary or of illiterate persons together, 
perfect strangers to eanfi other, and see which party will make 
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the best company. " Verily, we have our leward." We have 
made our election, and have no reason to repent it, if we were 
wise. But the misfortune is, we wish to have all the advantages 
on one side. We grudge, and cannot reconcile it to ourselves, 
that any one " should go about to cozen fortune, without ihe 
stamp of learning !" We think " because we are scholars, there 
shall be no more cakes and ale !" We don't know how to account 
for it, that bar-maids should gossip, or ladies whisper, or bullies 
roar, or fools laugh, or knaves thrive, without having gone through 
the same course of select study that we have ! This vanity is 
preposterous, and carries its own punishment with it. Books are 
a world in themselves, it is true ; but they are not the only world. 
The world itself is a volume larger than all the libraries in it. 
Learning is a sacred deposit from the experience of ages ; but it 
has not put all future experience on the shelf, or debarred the 
common herd of mankind from the use of their hands, tongues, 
eyf*8, ears, or understandings. Taste is a luxury for the privi- 
leged few : but it would be hard upon those who have not the 
same standard of refinement in their own minds that we suppose 
ourselves to have, if this should prevent them from having re- 
course, as usual, to their old frolics, coarse jokes, and horse-play, 
and getting through the wear and tear of the world, with such 
homely sayings and shrewd helps as they may. Happy is it, 
that the mass of mankind eat and drink, and sleep, and perform 
their several tasks, and do as they like without us — caring nothing 
for our scribblings, our carpings, and our quibbles ; and moving 
on the same, in spite of our fine-spun distinctions, fantastic theories, 
and lines of demarcation, which are like the chalk-figures drawn 
on ball-room floors to be danced out before morning ! In the field 
opposite the window where I write this, there is a country-girl 
picking stones : in the one next it, there are several poor women 
weeding the blue and red flowers from the corn : farther on, are 
two boys, tending a flock of sheep. What do they know or care 
about what I am writing about them, or ever will^-or what would 
they be the better for it, if they did ? Or why need we despise 

" The wretched slave, 
Who like a lackey, from the rise to the set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
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Sleeps in Elysium ; next day, after dawn, 
Doth rise, and help Hyperion to his horse ; 
And follows so the ever-running year 
With profitable labour to his gravel" 

Is not this life as sweet as writing Ephemerides ? But we put 
that which flutters the brain idly for a moment, and then is heard 
no more, in competition with nature, which exists everywhere, 
and lasts always. We not only underrate the force of nature, 
and make too much of art — but we also overrate our own accom- 
plishments and advantages derived from art. In the presence of 
clownish ignorance, or of persons without any great pretensions, 
real or affected, we are very much inclined to take upon our- 
selves, as the virtual representatives of science, art, and litera- 
ture. We have a strong itch to show off and do the honours of 
civilization for all the great men whose works we have ever read, 
and whose names our auditors have never heard of, as noblemen's 
lacqueys, in the absence of their masters, give themselves airs of 
superiority over every one else. — But though we have read Con- 
greve, a stage coachman may be an over-match for us in wit : 
though we are deep- versed in the excellence of Shakespear's 
(.ulloquial style, a village beldam may outscold us : though we 
have read IVfachiavel in the original Italian, we may be easily 
outwitted by a clown : and though we have cried our eyes out 
over the New Eloise, a poor shepherd-lad, who hardly knows how 
to spell his own name, may " tell his tale, under the hawthorn in 
the dale," and prove a more thriving wooer. What then is the 
advantage we possess over the meanest of the mean ? Why 
this, that we have read Congreve, Shakespear, Machiavel, the 
New Eloise ; — ^not that we are to have their wit, genius, shrewd- 
ness, or melting tenderness. 

From speculative pursuits we must be satisfied with speculative 
benefits. From reading, too, we learn to write. If we have had 
the pleasure of studying the highest models of perfection in their 
kind, and can hope to leave any thing ourselves, however slight, 
to be looked upon as a model, or even a good copy in its way, we 
may think ourselves pretty well off, without engrossing all the 
privileges of learning, ana all the blessings of ignorance into the 
bargain. 
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It has been made a question whether there have not been in- 
dividuals in common life of greater talents and powers of mind 
than the most celebrated writers — whether, for instance, such or 
such a Liverpool merchant, or Manchester manufacturer, was 
not a more sensible man than Montaigne, of a longer reach of 
understanding than the Viscount of St. Albans. There is no 
saying, unless some of these illustrious obscure had communi- 
cated their important discoveries to the world. But then they 
would have been authors ! — On the other hand, there is a set of 
critics who fall into the contrary error ; and suppose that unless 
the proof of capacity is laid before all the world, the capacity 
itself cannot exist ; looking upon all those who have not com- 
menced authors, as literally " stocks and stones, and worse than 
senseless things." I remember trying to convince a person of 
this class that a young lady, whom he knew something of, the 
niece of a celebrated authoress, had just the same sort of fine tact 
and ironical turn in conversation, that her relative had shown in 
her writings when young. The only answer I could get was an 
incredulous smile, and the observation that when she wrote any 

thing as good as , or , he might think her as clever. I 

said all I meant was, that she had the same family talents, and 

asked whether he thought that if Miss had not been very 

clever, as a mere girl, before she wrote her novels, she would 
ever have written them ? It was all in vain. He still stuck to 
his text, and was convinced that the niece was a little fool com- 
pared to her aunt at the same age ; and if he had known the aunt 
formerly, he would have had just the same opinion of her. My 
friend was one of those who have a settled persuasion that it is the 
book that makes the author, and not the author the book. That's 
a strange opinion for a great philosopher to hold. But he wilfully 
shuts his eyes to the germs and indistinct workings of genius, 
and treats them with supercilious indifference, till they stare him 
in the face through the press ; and then takes cognizance only 
of the overt acts and published evidence. This is neither a 
proof of wisdom, nor the way to be wise. It is partly pedantry 
and prejudice, and partly feebleness of judgment and want of 
magnanimity. He dare as little commit himself on the character 
of books, as of individuals, till they are stamped by the i^uhU&. 
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If you show him any work for his approbation, he asks, " Whose 
is the superscription ?" — He judges of genius by its shadow, repu- 
tation—of the metal by the coin. He is just the reverse of ano- 
ther person whom I know — for, as G never allows a partiele 

of merit to any one till it is acknowledged by the whole world, 

C withholds his tribute of applause from every person, in 

whom any mortal but himself can descry the least glimpse of un- 
derstanding. He would be thought to look farther into a millstone 
than any body else. He would have others see with his eyes, 
and take their opinions from him on trust, in spite of their senses. 
The more obscure and defective the indications of merit, the 
greater his sagacity and candour in being the first to point them 
out. He looks upon what he nicknames a man of geniusy but as 
the breath of his nostrils, and the clay in the potter's hands. If 
any such inert, unconscious mass, under the fostering care of the 
modem Prometheus, is kindled into life, — begins to see, speak, 
and move, so as to attract the notice of other people, — our jealous 
patroniser of latent worth in that case throws aside, scorns, and 
hates his own handiwork ; and deserts his intellectual ofi&pring 
from the moment they can go alone and shift for themselves.— 
But to pass on to our more immediate subject. 

The conversation of authors is not so good as might be ima- 
gined : but, such as it is (and with rare exceptions) it is better 
than any other. The proof of which is, that, when you are 
used to it, you cannot put up with any other. That of mixed 
company becomes utterly intolerable — you cannot sit out a com- 
mon tea and card party, at least, if they pretend to talk at all. 
You are obliged in despair to cut all your old acquaintance who 
are not au fait on the prevailing and most smartly contested 
topics, who are not imbued with the high gusto of criticism and 
virtu. You cannot bear to hear a friend whom you have not 
seen for many years, tell at how much a yard he sells his laces 
and tapes, when he means to move into his next house, when he 
heard last from his relations in the country, whether trade is 
alive or dead, or whether Mr. Such-a-one gets to look old. This 
sort of neighbourly gossip will not go down after the high-raised 
tone of literary conversation. The last may be very absurd, 
very unsatisfactory, and full of turbulence and heart-burnings ; 
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but it has a zest in it which more ordinary topics of news or 
family-affairs do not supply. Neither will the conversation of 
what we understand by gentlemen and men of fashion, do after 
that of men of letters. It is flat, insipid, stale, and unprofitable, 
in the comparison. They talk about much the same things, pic- 
tures, poetry, politics, plays; but they do it worse, and at a sort 
of vapid secondhand. They, in fact, talk out of newspapers 
and magazines, what we imite there. They do not feel the same 
interest in the subjects they aflect to handle with an air of fash- 
ionable condescension, nor have they the same knowledge of 
them, if they were ever so much in earnest in displaying it. If 
it were not for the wine and the dessert, no author in his senses 
would accept an invitation to a well-dressed dinner-party, except 
out of pure gpod-nature and unwillingness to disoblige by his 
refusal. Persons in high-life talk almost entirely by rote. There 
are certain established modes of address, and certain answers to 
them expected as a matter of course, as a point of etiquette. 
The studied forms of politeness do not give the greatest possible 
scope to an exuberance of wit or fancy. The fear of giving 
ofSsnce destroys sincerity, and without sincerity there can be no 
true enjoyment of society, nor unfettered exertion of intellectual 
activity. Those who have been accustomed to live with the 
great are hardly considered as conversible persons in literary 
society. They are not to be talked with, any more than puppets 
or echos. They have no opinions but what will please ; and 
you naturally turn away, as a waste of ♦ime and words, from 
attending to a person who just before assented to what you said, 
and whom you find, the moment after, from something that un- 
expectedly or perhaps by design drops from him, to be of a to- 
tally different way of thinking. This hush-fghUng is not re- 
garded as fair play among scientific men. As fashionable con- 
versation is a sacrifice to politeness, so the conversation of low- 
life is nothing but rudeness. They contradict you without giving 
a reason, or if they do, it is a very bad one — swear, talk loud, 
repeat the same thing fifty times over, get to calling names, and 
from words proceed to blows. You cannot make companions of 
servants, or persons in an inferior station in life. You may talk 
to them on matters of business, and what they have to do for 

9 — ^PART n. 
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you (as lords talk to bruisers on subjects of fancy y or country, 
squires to their grooms on horse-racing,) but out of that narrow 
sphere, to any general topic, you cannot lead them ; the conver- 
sation soon flags, and you go back to the old question, or are 
obliged to break up the sitting for want of ideas in common. 
The conversation of authors is better than that of most profes- 
sions. It is better than that of lawyers, who talk nothing but 
double entendre — ^than that of physicians, who talk of the ap- 
proaching deaths of the College, or the marriage of some new 
practitioner with some rich widow — ^than that of divines, who 
talk of the last place they dined at — ^than that of University- 
men, who make stale puns, repeat the refuse of the London 
newspapers, and aflect an ignorance of Greek and mathematics 
— ^it is better than that of players, who talk of nothing but the 
green-room, and rehearse the scholar, the wit, or the fine gen- 
tleman, like a part on the stage — or than that of ladies, who, 
whatever you talk of, think of nothing, and expect you to think 
of nothing, but themselves. It is not easy to keep up a conver- 
sation with women in company. It is thought a piece of rude- 
ness to differ from them : it is not quite fair to ask them a reason 
for what they say. You are afraid of pressing too hard upon 
them : but where you cannot differ openly and unreservedly, you 
cannot heartily agree. It is not so in France. There the wo- 
men talk of things in general, and reason better than the men 
in this country. They are mistresses of the intellectual foils. 
They are adepts in all the topics. They know what is to be 
said for and against all sorts of questions, and are lively and full 
of mischief into the bargain. They are very subtle. They put 
you to your trumps immediately. Your logic is more in requi- 
sition even than your gallantry. You must ai^ue as well as 
bow yourself into the good graces of these modem Amazons. 
What a situation for an Englishman to be placed in !* 

The fault of literary conversation in general is its too great te- 

* The topics of metaphysical argument having got into female society in 
France, is a proof how much they must have been discussed there generally, 
and how unfounded the charge is which we bring against them of ezcessiTO 
thoughtlessness and frivolity. The French (taken all together) are a mom 
•enaiblei reflecting, and better informed people than the English. 
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naciousness. It fastens upon a subject, and will not let it go. 
It resembles a battle rather than a skirmish, and makes a toil of a 
pleasure. Perhaps it does this from necessity, from a conscious- 
ness of wanting the more familiar graces, the power to sport and 
trifle, to touch lightly and adorn agreeably, every view or turn 
of a question en passant, as it arises. Those who have a reputa- 
tion to lose are too ambitious of shining, to please. " To excel 
in conversation," said an ingenious man, " one must not be al- 
ways striving to say good things : to say one good thing, one 
must say many bad, and more indifferent ones." This desire to 
shine without the means at hand, oflen makes men silent : — 

" The fear of being silent strikes us dumb." 

A writer who has been accustomed to take a connected view of 
a difficult question, and to work it out gradually in all its bear- 
ings, may be very deficient in that quickness and ease which 
men of the world, who are in the habit of hearing a variety of 
opinions, who pick up an observation on one subject, and another 
on another, and who care about none any farther than the passing 
away of an idle hour, usually acquire. An author has studied 
a particular point — ^he has read, he has inquired, he has thought 
a great deal upon it : he is not contented to take it up casually 
in common with others, to throw out a hint, to propose an objec- 
tion : he will either remain silent, uneasy, and dissatisfied, or he 
will begin at the beginning and go through with it to the end. 
He is for taking the whole responsibility upon himself. He 
would be thought to understand the subject better than others, or 
indeed would show that nobody else knows any thing about it. 
There are always three or four points on which the literary no- 
vice at his first outset in life fancies he can enlighten every com- 
pany, and bear down all opposition: but he is cured of this Quix- 
otic and pugnacious spirit, as he goes more into the world, where 
he finds that there are other opinions and other pretensions to be 
adjusted besides his own. When this asperity wears off, and a 
certain scholastic precocity is mellowed down, the conversation 
of men of letters becomes both interesting and instructive^ Men 
of the world have no fixed principles, no ground- woric of thought : 
mere scholars have too much an object, a theory always Iel^v^^^ 
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to which they wrest every thing, and not unfrequently, common 
sense itself. By mixing with society, they rub off their hardness 
of manner, and impracticable, ofiensive singularity, while they 
retain a greater depth and coherence of understanding. There 
is more to be learnt from them than from their books. This wa« 
a remark of Rousseau's, and it is a very true one. In the con- 
fidence and unreserve of private intercourse, they are more al 
liberty to say what they think, to put the subject in different and 
opposite points of view, to illustrate it more briefly and pithily 
by familiar expressions, by an appeal to individual character and 
personal knowledge—to bring in the limitation, to obviate mis- 
conception, to state difliculties on their own side of the argument, 
and answer them as well as they can. This would hardly agree 
with the prudery, and somewhat ostentatious claims of author- 
ship. Dr. Johnson's conversation in Boswell's Life is much bet- 
ter than his published works : and the fragments of the opinions 
of celebrated men, preserved in their letters or in anecdotes of 
them, are justly sought after as invaluable for the same reason. 
For instance, what a fund of sense there is in Grimm's Memoirs ! 
We thus get at the essence of what is contained in their more 
laboured productions, without the afiectation or formality. — Ar- 
gument, again, is the death of conversation, if carried on in a 
spirit of hostility : but discussion b a pleasant and profitable 
thing, where you advance and defend your opinions as far as 
you can, and admit the truth of what is objected against them 
with equal impartiality ; in short, where you do not pretend to 
set up for an oracle, but freely declare what you really know 
about any question, or suggest what has struck you as throwing 
a new light upon it, and let it pass for what it is worth. This 
tone of conversation was well described by Dr. Johnson, when 
he said of some party at which he had been present the night 
before — " We had good talk, sir !" As a general rule, there is 
no conversation worth any thing but between friends, or those 
l^ho. vQgi^eiQ in4he same leading viewa of a subject. Nothii^ was 
ever learnt by either side in a dispute. You contradict one 
another, will not allow a grain of sense in what your adversary, 
advances, are blind to whatever makes against yourself^ dare not 
^ook, the question fairly in the face, so that you cannot %Tail 
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yourself even of your real advantages, insist roost on what you 
feel to be the weakest points of your arguroent, and get more 
and more absurd, dogmatical, and violent every moment. Dis- 
putes for victory generally end to the dissatisfaction of all par- 
ties ; and the one recorded in Gil Bias breaks up just as it ought. 
I once knew a very ingenious man, than whom, to take him in 
the way of common chit-chat or fireside gossip, no one could be 
more entertaining or rational. He would make an apt classical 
quotation, propose an explanation of a curious passage in Shake- 
spear's Venus and Adonis, detect a metaphysical error in Locke, 
would infer the volatility of the French character from the chap- 
ter in Sterne where the Count mistakes the feigned name of Yorick 
fer a proof of his being the identical imaginary character in 
Hamlet (Et vous ites Yorick !) — ^thus confounding words with 
things twice over — but let a difference of opinion be once hitched 
in, and it was all over with him. His only object from that time 
was to shut out common sense, and to be proof against convic- 
tion. He would argue the most ridiculous point (such as that 
there were two original languages) for hours together, nay, through 
the horologe. You would not suppose it was the same person. 
He was like an obstinate run-away horse, that takes the bit in his 
mouth, and becomes mischievous and unmanageable. He had 
made up his mind to one thing, not to admit a single particle of 
what any one else said for or against him. It was all the dilBfer- 
ence between a man drunk or sober, sane or mad. It is the same 
when he once gets the pen in his hand. He has been trying to 
prove a contradiction in terms for the ten last years of his life, 
viz. that the Bourbons have the same right to the throne of France 
that the Brunswick family have to the throne of England. 
Many people think there is a want of honesty or want of under- 
standing in this. There is neither. But he will persist in an ar- 
gument to the last pinch ; he will yield, in absurdity, to no man ! 
This litigious humour is bad enough : but there is one charac- 
ter still worse, that of a person who goes into company, not to 
contradict, but to UiOc at you. This is the greatest, nuisance in 
civilized society. Such a person does not come armed to defend 
himself at all points, but to unsettle, if he can, and throw a Jslur 
on all your favourite opinions. If he has a notion that an^ <»qa 
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in the room is fond of poetry, he immediately volunteers a con- 
temptuous tirade against the idle jingle of verse. If he suspects 
you have a delight in pictures, he endeavours, not by fair argu- 
ment, but by a side-wind, to put you out of conceit with so frivo- 
lous an art. If you have a taste for music, he does not think 
much good is to be done by this tickling of the ears. If you 
speak in praise of a comedy, he does not see the use of wit : if 
you say you have been to a tragedy, he shakes his head at this 
mockery of human misery, and thinks it ought to be prohibited. 
He tries to find out beforehand whatever it is that you take a par- 
ticular pride or pleasure in, that he may annoy your self-love in 
the tenderest point (as if he were probing a wound) and make 
you dissatisfied with yourself and your pursuits for several days 
aflerwards. A person might as well make a practice of throwing 
out scandalous aspersions against your dearest friends or nearest 
relations, by way of ingratiating himself into your favour. Such 
ill-timed pertinence is " villainous, and shows a pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it." 

The soul of conversation is sympathy. — Authors should con- 
verse chiefly with authors, and their talk should be of books. 
" When Greek meets Greek, then comes the tug of war." There 
is nothing so pedantic as pretending not to be pedantic. No man 
can get above his pursuit in life : it is getting above himself, 
which is impossible. There is a Free-masonry in all things. 
You can only speak to be understood, but this you cannot be, ex- 
cept by those who are in the secret. Hence an argument has 
been drawn to supersede the necessity of conversation altogether ; 
for it has been said, that there is no use in talking to people of 
sense, who know all that you can tell them, nor to fools, who will 
not be instructed. There is, however, the smallest encourage- 
ment to proceed, when you are conscious that the more you really 
enter into a subject, the farther you will be from the comprehen- 
sion of your hearers — and that the more proofs you give of any 
position, the more odd and out-of-the-way they will think your 
notions. Coleridge is the only person who can talk to all sorts 
of people, on all sorts of subjects, without caring a farthing for 
their understanding one word he says — and he talks only for ad« 
miration and to be listened to, and accordingly the least inter 
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ruption puts him out. I firmly believe he would make just the 
same impression on half his audiences, if he purposely repeated 
absolute nonsense with the same voice and manner and inex« 
haustible flow of undulating speech ! In general, wit shines only 
by reflection. You must take your cue from your company — 
must rise as they rise, and sink as they fall. You must see that 
your good things, your knowing allusions, are not flung away, 
like the pearls in the adage. What a check it is to be asked a 
foolish question ; to find that the first principles are not under- 
stood ! You are thrown on your back immediately, the conver- 
sation is stopped like a country-dance by those who do not know 
the figure. But when a set of adepts, of UluminaMy get about a 
question, it is worth while to hear them talk. They may snarl 
and quarrel over it, like dogs ; but they pick it bare to the bone> 
they masticate it thoroughly. 
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ESSAY XXVL 

The lame subject condnued. I 

This was the case formerly at L 's, where we used to have ! 

many lively skirmishes at their Thursday evening parties. 1 I 
doubt whether the Small-coal man's musical parties could exceed I 
them. Oh ! for the pen of John Buncle to consecrate a pOU I 

souvenir to their memory ! There was L himself^ the most { 

delightful, the most provoking, the most witty and sensible of I 
men. He always made the best pun, and the best remark in the I 
course of the evening. His serious conversation, like his serious j 
writing, is his best. No one ever stammered out such fine, pi- I 
quant, deep, eloquent things in half a dozen half-sentences as he I 
does. His jests scald like tears : and he probes a question with 
a play upon words. What a keen, laughing, hair, brained vein 
of home-felt truth ! What choice venom ! How often did we * * 
cut into the haunch of letters, while we discussed the haunch of * 

mutton on the table ! How we skimmed the cream of criticism ! ? 

How we got into the heart of controversy ! How we picked out ^ 

the marrow of authors ! " And, in our flowing cups, many a ^^ 
good name and true was freshly remembered." Recollect (most *" 
sage and critical reader) that in all this I was but a guest! ^ 
Need I go over the names ? They were but the old everlasting S* 
set — Milton and Shakespear, Pope and Dryden, Steele and Addi- ?^ 
son. Swift and Gay, Fielding, Smollet, Sterne, Richardson, Ho- I^ 
garth's prints, Claude's landscapes, the Cartoons at Hampton- ^^ 
court, and all those things, that, having once been, must ever ^ 
be. The Scotch Novels had not then been heard of: ao we said ^ 

nothing about them. In general, we were hard upon the ^* 
moderns. The author of the Tlambler was only tolerated in ** 

Boswell's Life of him ; and it was as much as any one could do ^ 

to edge in a word for Junius. L could not bear Gil Bias. | P 
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This was a fault. I remember the greatest triumph I ever had 
was in persuading him, after some years' difficulty, that Fielding 
was better than Smollet. On one occasion, he was for making 
out a list of persons famous in history that one would wish to see 
again — at the head of whom were Pontius Pilate, Sir Thomas 
£rowne, and Dr. Faustus — but we black-balled most of his list ! 
But with what a gusto would he describe his favourite authors, 
Donne, or Sir Philip Sidney, and call their most crabbed passages 
delicious! He tried them on his palate as epicures taste olives, 
and his observations had a smack in them, like a roughness on 
the tongue. With what discrimination he hinted a defect in 
what he admired most — as in saying that the display of the 
spmptuous banquet in Paradise Regained was not in true keep- 
ing, as the simplest fare was all that was necessary to tempt the' 
extremity of hunger — and stating that Adam and Eve in Para- 
dise Lost were too much like married people. He has furnished 
many a text for C — — to preach upon. There was no fuss or 
cant about him : nor were his sweets or his sours ever diluted 
with one particle of affectation. I cannot say that the party at 
•L 's were all of one description. There were honorary mem- 
bers, lay-brothers. Wit and good-fellowship was the motto in- 
scribed over the door. When a stranger came in, it was not 
asked, "Has he written any thing?" — ^we were above that 
pedantry ; but we waited to see what he could do. If he could 
take a hand at piquet, he was welcome to sit down. If a person 
liked any thing, if he took snuff heartily, it was sufficient. He 
would understand, by analogy, the pungency of other things, 
besides Irish blackguard, or Scotch rappee. A character was 
good any- where, in a room or on paper. But we abhorred insi- 
pidity, affectation, and fine gentlemen. There was one of our 
party who never failed to mark " two for his Nob" at cribbage, 

and he was thought no mean person. This was Ned P , 

and a better fellow in his way breathes not. There was , 

who asserted some incredible matter-of-fact as a likely para- 
dox, and settled all controversies by an ipse dixit, a Jiat of his 
will, hammering out many a hard theory on the anvil of iUs 
brain — ^the Baron Munchausen of politics and practical philoso- 
phy: — ^there was Captain , \iho had you at an advantage 
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by never understanding you : — there was Jem White, the author 
of Falstaff 's Letters, who the other day left this dull world to go 
In search of more kindred spirits, " turning like the latter end 

of a lover's lute :" — there was A , who sometimes dropped 

in, the Will Honeycomb of our set — and Mrs. R , who being 

of a quiet turn, loved to hear a noisy debate. An utterly unin- 
formed person might have supposed this a scene of vulgar con- 
fusion and uproar. While the most critical question was pend- 
ing, while the most difficult problem in philosophy was solving, 
P cried out, " That's game," and M. B. muttered a quo- 
tation over the last remains of a veal-pie at a side-table. Once, 
and once only, the literary interest overcame the general. For 

C was riding the high Grerman horse, and demonstrating the 

Categories of the Transcendental philosophy to the author of 
the Road to Ruin ; who insisted on his knowledge of German, 
and German metaphysics, having read the Critique of Pure 

Reason in the original. " My dear Mr. Holcroft," said C , 

in a tone of infinitely provoking conciliation, "you really put 
me in mind of a sweet pretty German girl, about fifteen, that I 
met with in the Hartz forest in Germany — and who one day, as 
I was reading the Limits of the Knowable and the Unknowable, 
the profoundest of all his works, with great attention, came be- 
hind my chair, and leaning over, said, * What, you read Kant ? 
Why, / that am a German born, don't understand him !' " This 
was too much to bear, and Holcroft, starting up, called out in no 

measured tone, " Mr. C , you are the roost eloquent man I 

ever met with, and the most troublesome with your eloquence !" 

P held the cribbage-peg that was to mark him game, sus- 

pended in his hand ; and the whist table was silent for a mo- 
ment. I saw Holcrofl down-stairs, and, on coming to the landing 
place in Mitre-court, he stopped me to observe, that " he thought 

Mr. C a very clever man, with a great command of language, 

but that he feared he did not always affix very precise ideas to 
the words he used." After he was gone, we had our laugh out, 
and went on with the argument on the nature of Reason, the 
Imagination, and the Will. I wish I could find a publisher for 
it . it would make a supplement to the Biqgraphia Liieraria in a 
volume and a hdf octavo. 
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Those days are over ! An event, the name of which I wish 
never to -nention, broke up our party, like a bomb-shell thrown 
into the i>om : and now we seldom meet 

'' Like angels' visits, short and far between/' 

There is no longer the same set of persons, nor of associations. 

L does not live where he did. By shifting his abode, his 

notions seem less fixed. He does not wear his old snuff-coloured 
coat and breeches. It looks like an alteration in his style. An 
author and a wit should have a separate costume, a particular 
cloth : he should present something positive and smgular to the 
mind, like Mr. Douce of the Museum. Our faith in the religion 
of letters will not bear to be taken to pieces, and put together 
again by caprice or accident. Leigh Hunt goes there sometimes. 
He has a fine vinous spirit about him, and tropical bluod in his 
veins : but he is better at his own table. He has a great flow 
of pleasantry and delightful animal spirits : but his hits do not 
tell like L — - — 's ; you cannot repeat them the next day. He re- 
quires not only to be appreciated, but to have a select circle of 
admirers and devotees, to feel himself quite at home. He sits 
at the head of a party with great gaiety and grace ; has an ele- 
gant manner and turn of features ; is never at a loss — aUquando 
sufflaminandus erat — ^has continual sportive sallies of wit or fancy ; 
tells a story capitally ; mimics an actor, or an acquaintance, to 
admiration ; laughs with great glee and good humour at his own 
or other people's jokes ; understands the point of an equivoque, 
or an observation immediately ; has a taste and knowledge of 
books, of music, of medals ; manages an argument adroitly ; is 
genteel and gallant, and has a set of bye-phrases and quaint al- 
lusions always at hand to produce a laugh : — if he has a fault, it 
is that he does not listen so well as he speaks, is impatient of in- 
terruption, and is fond of being looked up to, without considering 
by whom. I believe, however, he has pretty well seen the folly 
of this. Neither is his ready display of personal accomplish- 
ment and variety of resources an advantage to his writings. 
They sometimes present a desultory and slip-shod appearance, 
owing to this very circumstance. The same things that tell, 
perhaps, best, to a private a'rcle round the fireside, are not alwayn 
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intelligible to the public, nor does he take palis to make them so. 
He is too confident and secure of his audience. That which 
may be entertaining enough with the assistance of a certain live- 
liness of manner, may read very flat on paper, because it is ab- 
stracted from all the circumstances that had set it oflTto advantage. 
A writer should recollect that he has only to trust to the imme- 
diate impression of words, like a musician wlio sings without the 
accompaniment of an instrument. There is nothing to help out) 
or slubber over, the defects of the voice in the one case, nor of 
the style in the other. The reader may, if he pleases, get a very 
good idea of Leigh Hunt's conversation from a very agreeable 
paper he has lately published, called the Jhdicaior, than which 
nothing can be more happily conceived or executed. 

The art of conversation is the art of hearing as well as of 
being heard. Authors in general are not good listeners. Some 
of the best talkers are, on this account, the worst company ; and 
some who are very indiflerent, but very great talkers, are as bad. 
It is sometimes wonderful to see how a person, who has been en- 
tertaining or tiring a company by the hour together, drops his 
countenance as if he had been shot, or had been seized with a 
sudden lock-jaw, the moment any one interposes a single obser- 
vation. The best converser I know is, however, the best listener. 
I mean Mr. Northcote, the painter. Painters by their professkm 
are not bound to shine in conversation, and they shine the more. 
He lends his ear to an observation, as if you had brought him a 
piece of news, and enters into it with as much avidity and 
earnestness, as if it interested himself personally. If he repeats 
an old remark or story, it is with the same freshness and point as 
for the first time. It always arises out of the occasion, and has 
the stamp of originality. There is no parroting of himself. His 
look is a continual, ever- varying history- piece of what passes in 
his mind. His face is as a book. There need no marks of in- 
terjection or interrogation to what he says. His manner is quite 
picturesque. There is an excess of character and naivei^ that 
never tires. His thoughts bubble up and sparkle, like beads on 
old wine. The fund of anecdote, the collection of curious parti- 
culars, is enough to set up any conmion retailer of jests, that i 
dines out every day ; but these are not strung together like a row i 
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of galley-slaves, but are always introduced to illustrate some ar- 
gument or bring out some fine distinction of character. The 
mixture of spleen adds to the sharpness of the point, like poisoned 
arrows. Mr. Northcote enlarges with enthusiasm on the old 
painters, and tells good things of the new. The only thing he 
ever vexed me in was his liking the Catalogue Raisonn^e. I had 
almost as soon hear him talk of Titian's pictures (which he does 
with tears in his eyes, and looking just like them) as see the ori- 
ginals, and I had rather hear him talk of Sir Joshua's than see 
them. He is the last of that school who knew Groldsmith and 
Johnson. How finely he describes Pope ! His elegance of mind, 
his figure, his character, were not unlike his own. He does not 
resemble a modern Englishman, but puts one in mind of a Roman 
Cardinal or Spanish Inquisitor. I never ate or drank with Mr. 
Northcote ; but I have lived on his conversation with undiminished 
relish ever since I can remember, — and when I leave it, I come 
out into the street with feelings lighter and more ethereal than I 
have at any other time. — One of his Ute-d-tites would at any 
time make an Essay ; but he cannot write himself, because he 
loses himself in the connecting passages, is fearful of the effect, 
and wants the habit of bringing his ideas into one focus or point 
of view. A lens is necessary to collect the diverging rays, the 
refracted and broken angular lights of conversation on paper. 
Contradiction is half the battle in talking — ^the being startled by 
what others say, and having to answer on the spot. You have 
to defend yourself, paragraph by paragraph, parenthesis within 
parenthesis. Perhaps it might be supposed that a person who 
excels in conversation and cannot write, would succeed better in 
dialogue. But the stimulus, the immediate irritation, would be 
wantuig ; and the work would read flatter than ever, from not 
having the very thing it pretended to have. 

Lively sal Ilea and connected discourse are very diflerent 
things. There are many persons of that impatient and restless 
turn of miadj that they cannot waita moment ; for a conclusion, 
or follow up the threat] of any argument. In the hurry of con- 
versation their ideas are somehow huddled into sense ; but in the 
iatarvals of thought, leave a great gap ibetween. Montesquieu 
laid, hn often lost an idea before he could find words for it: yet 
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he dictated, by way of saving time, to an amanuensis. This last 
is, in my opinion, a vile method, and a solecism in authorship. 
Home Tooke, among other paradoxes, used to maintain, that no 
one could write a good style who was not in the habit of talking 
and hearing the sound of his own voice. He might as well have 
said that no one could relish a good style without reading it 
aloud, as we find common people do to assist their apprehension. 
But there is a method of trying periods on the ear, or weighing 
them with the scales of the breath, without any articulate sound. 
Authors, as they write, may be said to " hear a sound so fine, 
there's nothing lives 'twixt it and silence," Even musicians 
generally compose in their heads. I agree that no style is good, 
tiiat is not fit to be spoken or read aloud with efiTect. This holds 
true not only of emphasis and cadence, but also with regard to 
natural idiom and colloquial freedom. Sterne's was in this re- 
spect the best style that ever was written. You fancy that you 
hear the people talking. For a contrary reason, no college-man 
writes a good style, or understands it when written. Fine wri- 
ting is with him all verbiage and monotony — a translation into 
classical centos or hexameter lines. 

That which I have just mentioned is among many instances I 
could give of ingenious absurdities advanced by Mr. Tooke in 
the heat and pride of controversy. A person who knew him 
well, and greatly admired his talents, said of him that he never 
(to his recollection) heard him defend an opinion which he 
thought right, or in which he believed him to be himself sincere. 
He indeed provoked his antagonists into the toils by the very ex- 
travagance of his assertions, and ihe teasing sophistry by which 
he rendered them plausible. His temper was prompter to his 
skill. He had the manners of a man of the world, with great 
scholastic resources. He flung every one else ofifhis guard, and 
was himself immoveable. I never knew any one who did not 
admit his superiority in this kind of warfare. He put a full stop 
to one of C-- — 's long-winded prefatory apologies for his youth 
and inexperience,, by saying abruptly, " Speak up, young man !" 
and, at another time, silenced a learned professor, by desiring an 
explanation of a word which the other frequently used, and which, 
be said; he had been many years trying to get at the meaning o^— > 
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the copulative Is ! He was the best intellectual fencer of his 
day. He made strange havoc of Fuseli's fantastic hieroglyphics, 
violent humours, and oddity of dialect. Curran, who was some- 
times of the same party, was lively and animated in convivial 
conversation, but dull in argument ; nay, averse to any thing 
like reasoning or serious observation, r.nd had the worst taste I 
ever knew. His favourite critical topics were to abuse Milton's 
Paradise Lost, and Romeo and Juliet. Indeed, * he confessed a 
want of sufficient acquaintance with books when he found him- 
self in literary society in London. He and Sheridan once dined 
at John Kemble's with Mrs. Inchbald and Mary Woolstonecroft, 
when the discourse almost wholly turned on Love, " from noon 
to dewy eve, a summer's day !" What a subject ! What speak- 
ers, and what hearers ! What would I not give to have been 
there, had I not learned it all from the bright eyes of Amaryllis, 
and may one day make a Tahle-talk of it ! Peter Pindar was 
rich in anecdote and grotesque humour, and profound in technical 
knowledge both of music, poetry, and painting, but he was gross 
and over-bearing. Wordsworth sometimes talks like a man in- 
spired on subjects of poetry (his own out of the question) — Cole- 
ridge well on every subject, and Gr— dwin on none. To finish 
this subject : Mrs. M 's cbnversation is as finecut as her fea- 
tures, and I like to sit in the room with that sort of coronet face. 
What she says leaves a flavour, like fine green tea. H — ^t's is 

like champaigne, and N 's like anchovy sandwiches. H — ^y- 

d — ^n's is like a game at trap-ball : L — 's like snap-dragon : and 
my own (if I do not mistake the matter) is not very much unlike 

a game at nine-pins ! One source of the conversation 

of authors, is the character of other authors, and on that they are 

rich indeed. What things they say ! What stories they tell of one 

another, more particularly of their friends ! If I durst only give 

J eome of these confidential communications ! . . . The reader may 

J perhaps think the foregoing a specimen of them : — but indeed he 

I is mistaken. 

f I do not know of any greater impertinence, than for an ob- 

, scure individual to set about pumping a character of celebrity. 
I <« Bring him to me," said a Doctor Tronchin, speaking of Rous- 
seau, " that I may see whether he has any thing in him," Bftk« 
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fore you can take measure of the capacity of others, you ought 
to be sure that they have not taken measure of yours. Tbey 
may think you a spy on them, and may not like their company. 
If you really want to know whether another person can talk 
well, begin by saying a good thing yourself, and you will have 
a right to look for a rejoinder. << The best tennis-players," sayi 
Sir Fopling Flutter, " make the best matches." 



For wit is like a rest 



Held up at tennis, which men do the best 
With the best players. 

We hear it oflen said of a great author, or a great actress, that 
they are very stupid people in private. But he was a fool that 
said so. TeU me your company , and Til ieU you your manners. In 
conversation, as in other things, the action and reaction should 
bear a certain proportion to each other. Authors may, in 
some sense, be looked upon as foreigners, who are not natural- 
ized even in their native soil. L— — once came down into thp 
country to see us. He was " like the most capricious poet Ovid 
among the Groths." The country-people thought him an oddity, 
and did not understand his jokes. It would be strange if they 
had ; for he did not make any, while he staid. But when we 
crossed the country to Oxford, then he spoke a little. He and 
the old colleges were hail-fellow well met ; and in the quadran- 
gles, he " walked gowned." 

There is a character of a gentleman ; so there is a character 
of a scholar, which is no less easily recognized. The one has 
an air of books about him, as the other has of good-breeding. 
The one wears his thoughts as the other does his clothes, grace- 
fully ; and even if they are a little old-fashioned, they are not 
ridiculous : they have had their day. The gentleman shows, by 
his manner, that he has been used to respect from others : the 
scholar, that he lays claim to self-respect and to a certain inde- 
pendence of opinion. The one has been accustomed to the best 
company ; the other has passed his time in cultivating an inti- 
macy with the 'jest authors. There is nothing forward or vul- 
gar in the behaviour of the one ; nothing shrewd or petulant in 
the observations of the other, as if he should astoni^ the bye- 
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Btanders, or was astonished himself at his own discoveries. Good 
taste and good sense, like common politeness, are, or are sup- 
posed to be, matters of course. One is distinguished by an ap- 
pearance of marked attention to every one present ; the other 
manifests an habitual air of abstraction and absence of mind. 
The one is not an upstart with all the self-important airs of the 
founder of his own fortune ; nor the other a self-taught man, with 
the repulsive self-sufficiency which arises from an ignorance ot 
what hundreds have known before him. We must excuse per- 
haps a little conscious family-pride in the one, and a little harm- 
less pedantry in the other. As there is a class of the first cha- 
racter which sinks into the mere gentleman, that is, which hae 
nothing but this sense of respectability and propriety to support 
it — so the character of a scholar not unfrequently dwindles down 
into the shadow of a shade, till nothing is left of it but the mere 
book- worm. There is often something amiable as well as envia- 
ble in this last character. I know one such instance, at least. 
The person I mean has an admiration for learning, if he is 
only dazzled by its light. He lives among old authors, if he 
does not enter much into their spirit. He handles the covers, 
and turns over the page, and is familiar with the names and 
dates. He is busy and self-involved. He hangs like a film and 
cobweb upon letters, or is like the dust upon the outside of know- 
ledge, which should not be rudely brushed aside. He follows 
learning as its shadow; but, as such, he is respectable. He 
browzes on the husk and leaves of books, as the young fawn 
browzes on the bark and leaves of trees. Such a one lives all 
his life in a dream of learning, and has never once had his sleep 
broken by a real sense of things. He believes implicitly in ge- 
nius, truth, virtue, liberty, because he finds the names of these 
things in books. He thinks that love and friendship are the 
finest things imaginable, both in practice and theory. The le- 
gend of good women is to him no fiction. When he steals from 
the twilight of his cell, the scene breaks upon him like an illu- 
ininated missal, and all the people he sees are but so many 
figures in a camera ohscura. He reads the world, like a favourite 
volume, only to find beauties in it, or like an edition of some old 
work which he is preparing for the press, only to make emenda.- 

10 — ^PART n. 
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tions in it, and correct the errors that have inadvertently slipt in 
He and his dog Tray are much the same honest, simple-hearted, 
faithful, affectionate creatures — if Tray could but read I Hk 
mind cannot take the impression of vice : but the gentleness of 
his nature turns gall to milk. He would not hurt a fly. He 
draws the picture of mankind from the guileless simplicity of his 
own heart: and when he dies, his spirit will take its smiling 
leave without having ever had an ill thought of othersi or the 
consciousness of one in itself! 
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ESSAY xxvn. 

My First Acquaintance with Poets. 

My father was a dissenting minister at Wem, in Shropshire ; and 
in the year 1798 (the figures that compose that date are to me 
like the " dreaded name of Demogorgon") Mr. Coleridge came to 
Shrewsbury, to succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a 
Unitarian congregation there. He did not come till late on the 
Saturday afternoon before he was to preach; and Mr. Rowe, 
who himself went down to the coach in a state of anxiety and 
expectation to look for the arrival of his successor, could find no 
one at all answering the description but a round-faced man in a 
short black coat (like a shooting jacket) which hardly seemed to 
have been made for him, but who seemed to be talking at a great 
rate to his fellow-passengers. Mr. Rowe had scarce returned to 
give an account of his disappointment when the round-faced 
man in black entered, and dissipated all doubts on the subject by 
beginning to talk. He did not cease while he stayed ; nor has he 
since, that I know of. He held the good town of Shrewsbury in 
delightful suspense for thpee weeks that he remained there, " flut- 
tering the proud Salopians, like an eagle in a dove-cote ;" and the 
Welsh mountains that skirt the horizon with their tempestuous 
confusion agree to have heard no such mystic sounds since |be 
days of 

" High-bom HoePs harp or sofl Llewellyn's lay I" 

As we passed along between Wem and Shrewsbury, and I eyed 
their blue tops seen through the wintry branches, or the red rust- 
ling leaves of the sturdy oak-trees by the road-side, a sound was 
in my ears as of Siren's song ; I was stunned, startled with it, as« 
from deep sleep ; but I had no notion then that I aboMWi ^^^TXsfe 
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able to express my admiration to others in motley imagery or 
quaint allusion, till the light of his genius shone into my soul, like 
the sun's rays glittering in the puddles of the road. I was at that 
time dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a worm by the way-side, 
crushed, bleeding, lifeless ; but now, bursting from the deadly 
bands that " bound them, 

*' With Styx nine times round them/' 

my ideas float on winged words, and as they expand their plumes, 
catch the golden light of other years. My soul has indeed re- 
mained in its original bondage, dark, obscure, with longings infinite 
and unsatisfied ; my heart, shut up in the prison-house of this 
rude clay, has never found, nor will it ever find, a heart to speak 
to ; but that my understanding iilso did not remain dumb and 
brutish, or at length found a language to express itself, I owe to 
Coleridge. But this is not to my purpose. 

My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in the 
habit of exchanging visits with Mr. Rowe, and with Mr. Jenkins 
of Whitchurch (nine miles farther on,) according to the custom of 
dissenting ministers in each other's neighbourhood. A line of 
communication is thus established, by which the flame of civil 
and religious liberty is kept alive, and nourishes its smouldering 
fire unquenchable, like the fires in the Agamemnon of ^Eschylus, 
placed at different stations, that waited for ten long years to an- 
nounce with their blazing pyramids the destruction of Troy. 
Coleridge had agreed to come over and see my father, according 
to the courtesy of the country, as Mr. Rowe's probable suc- 
cessor ; but, in the mean time, I had gone to hear him preach 
the Sunday after his arrival. A poet and a philosopher getting 
up into a Unitarian pulpit to preach the gospel, was a romance iD 
these degenerate days, a sort of revival of the primitive spirit of 
Christianity, which was not to be resisted. 

It was in January, 1798, that I rose one morning before day- 
light, to walk ten miles in the mud, to hear this celebrated person 
preach. Never, the longest day I have to live, shall I have such 
another walk as this cold, raw, comfortless one, in the winter of the 
year 1798, — H y a des impressions que rd le terns rd Us circonsianco 
peuvent effacer, Dusse-je vivre des siecles enliers, le doux terns <fo 
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majeunesse ne peut renaitre pour mot, ni s^effacer jamais dans ma 
memoirs. When I got there, the organ was playing the 100th 
psalm, and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out 
his text, " And he went up into the mountain to pray, himself, 
ALONE." As he gave out his text, his voice " rose like a stream 
of rich distilled perfumes," and when he came to the two last 
words, which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to 
me, who was then young, as if the sounds had echoed from the 
bottom of the human heart, and as if that prayer might have 
jfloated in solemn silence through the universe. The idea of St. 
John came into my mind, " of one crying in the wilderness, who 
had his loins girt about, and whose food was locusts and wild 
honey." The preacher then launched into his subject, like an 
eagle dallying with the wind. The sermon was upon peace and 
war ; upon church and state — ^not their alliance, but their sepa- 
ration — on the spirit of the world and the spirit of Christianity, not 
as the same, but as opposed to one another. He talked of those 
who had " inscribed the cross of Christ on banners dripping with 
human gore." He made a poetical and pastoral excursion, — 
and to show the fatal efiects of war, drew a striking contrast 
between the simple shepherd-boy, driving his team afield, or sitting 
under the hawthorn, piping to his flock, " as though he should 
never be old," and the same poor country-lad, crimped, kid- 
napped, brought into town, made drunk at an alehouse, turned 
into a wretched drummer-boy, with his hair sticking on end with 
powder and pomatum,' a long cue at his back, and tricked out in 
the loathsome finery of the profession of blood. 

" Such were the notes our once-loved poet sung." 

And for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I had 
heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and philosophy had met 
together, Truth and Genius had embraced, under the eye and 
with the sanction of Religion. This was even beyond my hopes. 
I returned home well satisfied. The sun that was still labouring 
pale and wan through the sky, obscured by thick mists, seemed 
an emblem of the good caiLse ; and the cold dank drops of dew, 
that hung half-melted on the beard of the thistle, had something 
genial and refreshing in them ; for there was a spirit of hoi^ 
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and youth in all nature, that turned every thing into good. The 
face of nature had not then the brand of Jus Divinum on it : 

" Like to that sanguine flower inscribed with woe.' 

On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker came. I 
was called down into the room where he was, and went half- hoping, 
half-afraid. He received me very graciously, and I listened 
for a long time without uttering a word. I did not suffer in his 
opinion by my silence. " For those two hours," he afterwards 
was pleased to say, " he was conversing with William Hazlitt's 
forehead !" His appearance was different from what I had ar- 
ticipated from seeing him before. At a distance, and in the dim 
light of the chapel, there was to me a strange wildness in his 
aspect, a dusky obscurity, and I thought him pitted with the small- 
pox. His complexion was at that time clear, and even bright,— 

" As are the children of yon azure sheen." 

His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, with 
large projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath them, like 
a sea with darkened lustre. '^ A certain tender bloom his face 
o'erspread," a purple tinge as we see it in the pale thoughtful 
complexions of the Spanish portrait-painters, Murillo and Velas- 
quez. His mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent : his 
chin good-humoured and round ; but his nose, the rudder of the 
face, the index of the will, was small, feeble, nothing — like what 
he has done. It might seem that the genius of his face as from a 
height surveyed and projected him (with sufficient capacity and 
huge aspiration) into the world unknown of thought and imagi- 
nation, with nothing to support or guide his veering purpose, as 
if Columbus had launched his adventurous course for the New 
World in a scallop, without oars or compass. So at least I com- 
ment on it after the event. Coleridge, in his person, was rather 
above the common size, inclining to the corpulent, or like Lord 
Hamlet, " somewhat fat and pursy." His hair (now, alas ! grey) 
was then black and glossy as the raven's, and fell in smooth 
masses over his forehead. This long pendulous hair is peculiar 
to enthusiasts, to those whose minds tend heavenward ; and is 
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traditionally inseparable (though of a different colour) from the 
pictures of Christ. It ought to belong, as a character, to all who 
preach Christ crucyied, and Coleridge was at that time one of 
those! 

It was curious to observe the contrast between him and my 
father^ who was a veteran in the cause, and then declining into 
the vale of years. He had been a poor Irish lad, carefully 
brought up by his parents, and sent to the University of Glasgow 
(where he studied under Adam Smith) to prepare him for his 
future destination. It was his mother's proudest wish to see her 
son a dissenting minister. So, if we look back to past genera- 
tions (as far as eye can reach), we see the same hopes, fears, 
wishes, followed by the same disappointments, throbbing in the 
human heart; and so we may see them (if we look forward) rising 
up for ever, and disappearing, like vapourish bubbles, in the hu- 
man breast ! Afler being tossed about from congregation to con- 
gregation in the heats of the Unitarian controversy, and squabbles 
about the American war, he had been relegated to an obscure 
village, where he was to spend the last thirty years of his life, 
far from the only converse that he loved, the talk about dis- 
puted texts of Scripture, and the cause of civil and religious 
liberty. Here he passed his days, repining, but resigned, in the 
study of the Bible, and the perusal of the commentators, — huge 
folios, not easily got through, one of which would outlast a 
winter ! Why did he pore on these from mom to night (with 
the exception of a walk in the fields or a turn in the garden to 
gather broccoli-plants or kidney beans of his own rearing, with 
BO small degree of pride and pleasure) ? Here were *< no figures 
nor no fantasies," — neither poetry nor philosophy — nothing to 
dazzle, nothing to excite modern curiosity ; but to his lack-lustre 
eyes there appeared, within the pages of the ponderous, unwieldy 
neglected tomes, the sacred name of JEHOVAH in Hebrew 
capitals : pressed down by the weight of the style, worn to the 
last fading thinness of the understanding, there were glimpses, 
glimmering notions of the patriarchal wanderings, with palm-trees 
hovering in the horizon, and processions of camels at the distance 
of three thousand years; there was Moses with the burning bush, 
the number of the Twelve Tribes, types, shadows, glosses on the 
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law and the prophets ; there were discussions (dull enough) on the 
age of Methuselah, a mighty speculation ! there were outlines, 
rude guesses at the shape of Noah's Ark and of the riches of 
Solomon's Temple ; questions as to the date of the creation, pre- 
dictions of the end of all things ; the great lapses of time, the 
strange mutations ol che globe, were unfolded with the voluminous 
leaf, as it turned over ; and though the soul might slumber with 
an hieroglyphic veil of inscrutable mysteries drawn over it, yet it 
was in a slumber ill exchanged for all the sharpened realities of 
sense, wit, fancy, or reason. My father's life was comparatively 
a dream ; but it was a dream of infinity and eternity, of death, 
the resurrection, and a judgment to come ! 

No two individuals were ever more unlike than were the host 
and his guest. A poet was to my father a sort of nondescript : 
yet whatever added grace to the Unitarian cause was to him 
welcome. He could hardly have been more surprised or pleased, 
if our visitor had worn wings. Indeed, his thoughts had wings ; 
and as the silken sounds rustled round our little wainscoted parlor, 
my father threw back his spectacles over his forehead, his white 
hairs mixing with its sanguine hue ; and a smile of delight 
beamed across his rugged cordial face, to think that Truth had 
found a new ally in Fancy !* Besides, Coleridge seemed to 
take considerable notice of me, and that of itself was enough. 
He talked very familiarly, but agreeably, and glanced over a 
variety of subjects. At dinner-time he grew more animated, 
and dilated in a very edifying manner on Mary Wolstonecraft 
and Mackintosh. The last, he said, he considered (on my 
father's speaking of his * Vindiciae Galliciae' as a capital per- 
formance) as a clever scholastic man — a master of the topics, — 
or as the ready warehouseman of letters, who knew exactly 
where to lay his hand on what he wanted, though the goods were 
not his own. He thought him no match for Burke, either in style 
or matter. Burke was a metaphysician. Mackintosh a mere 

* My father was one of those who mistook his talent after all. He used to 
be very much dissatisfied that I preferred his Letters to his Sermons. The 
last were forced and dry : the first came naturally from him. For ease, half- 
plays on words, and a supine, monkish, indolent pleasan ry, I have never seen 
them equalled. 
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logician. Burke was an orator (almost a poet) who reasoned in 
figures, because he had an eye for nature : Mackintosh, on the 
other hand, was a rhetorician, who had only an eye to common- 
places. On this I ventured to say that I had always entertained 
a great opinion of Burke, and that (as far as I could find) the 
speaking of him with contempt might be made the test of a vulgar 
democratical mind. This was the first observation I ever made 
to Coleridge, and he said it was a very just and striking one. I 
remember the leg of Welsh mutton and the turnips on the table 
that day had the finest flavor imaginable. Coleridge added that 
Mackintosh and Tom Wedgwood (of whom, however, he spoke 
highly) had expressed a very indifferent opinion of his friend Mr. 
Wordsworth, on which he remarked to them — " He strides on so 
far before you, that he dwindles in the distance !" Godwin had 
once boasted to him of having carried on an argument with 
Mackintosh for three hours with dubious success ; Coleridge told 
him — " If there had been a man of genius in the room, he would 
have settled the question in five minutes." He asked me if I had 
ever seen Mary Wolstonecraft, and I said, I had once for a few 
moments, and that she seemed to me to turn off Grodwin's objec- 
tion to something she advanced with quite a playful, easy air. 
He replied, that " this was only one instance of the ascendency 
which people of imagination exercised over those of mere intel- 
lect." He did not rate Godwin very high* (this was caprice or 
prejudice, real or affected,) but he had a great idea of Mrs. Wol- 
stonecrafl's powers of conversation ; none at all of her talent for 
book-makmg. We talked a little about Holcroft. He had been 
asked if he was not much struck mth him, and he said, he thought 
himself in more danger of being struck hy him. I complained 
that he would not let m^ get on at all, for he required a defini- 
tion of every the commonest word, exclaiming, " What do you 
mean by a sensaMon, Sir ? What do you mean by an idea ?" 
This, Coleridge said, was barricadoing the road to truth ; — it was 
setting up a turnpike-gate at every step we took. I forget a great 

• He complained in particular of the presumption of his attempting to 
establish the future immortality of man, " without" (as he said) '* knowing 
what Death was or what Life was" — and the tone in which he pronounced 
these two words seemed to convey a complete image of both. 
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number of things, many more than I remember ; but the day 
passed off pleasantly, and the next morning Mr. Coleridge was 
to return to Shrewsbury. When I came down to breakfast, I 
found that he had just received a letter from his friend, T. 
Wedgwood, making him an offer of £150 a-year if he choose to 
waive his present pursuit, and devote himself entirely to the study 
of poetry and philosophy. Coleridge seemed to make up his 
mind to close with this proposal in the act of tying on one of his 
shoes. It threw an additional damp on his departure. It took 
the wayward enthusiast quite from us to cast him into Deva's 
winding vales, or by the shores of old romance. Instead of living 
at ten miles' distance, of being the pastor of a Dissenting congre- 
gation at Shrewsbury, he was henceforth to inhabit the Hill of 
Parnassus, to be a Shepherd on the Delectable Mountains. Alas! 
I knew not the way thither, and felt very little gratitude for Mr. 
Wedgwood's bounty. I was presently relieved from this dilemma ; 
for Mr. Coleridge, asking for a pen and ink, and going to a table 
to write something on a bit of card, advanced towards me with 
undulating step, and giving me the precious document, said that 
that was his address, Mr, Coleridge, Nether- Sioweyy Somerset- 
shire; and that he should be glad to see me there in a km 
weeks' time, and, if I chose, would come half-way to meet me. 
I was not less surprised than the shepherd-boy (this simile is to be 
found in Cassandra) when he sees a thunder-bolt fall close at his 
feet. I stammered out my acknowledgments and acceptance of 
this offer (I thought Mr. Wedgwood's annuity a trifle to it) as 
well as I could ; and this mighty business being settled, the poet- 
preacher took leave, and I accompanied him six miles on the road. 
It was a fine morning in the middle of winter, and he talked the 
whole way. The scholar in Chaucer is described as going 

" Sounding on his way." 

So Coleridge went on his. In digressing, in dilating, in passing, 
from subject to subject, he appeared to me to float in air, to slide 
on ice. He told me in confidence (going along) that he should 
have pleached two sermons before he accepted the situation at 
Shrewsbury, one on In&knt Baptism, the other on the Lord's Sup. 
per, showing tlnat he cowld not administer either, which would 
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have effectually disqualified him for the object in view. I ob- 
served that he continually crossed me on the way by shifting 
from one side of the foot-path to the other. This struck me as 
an odd movement ; but I did not at that time connect it with any 
instability of purpose or involuntary change of principle, as I 
have done since. He seemed unable to keep on in a straight 
line. He spoke slightingly of Hume (whose ' Essay on Miracles' 
lie said was stolen from an objection started in one of South's 
sermons — Credat Judaua ApeUa /) I was not very much pleased 
at this account of Hume, for I had just been reading, with in- 
finite relish, that completest of all metaphysical choke-pears, his 
* Treatise on Human Nature,' to which the * Essays,' in point of 
scholastic subt^lty and close reasoning, are mere elegant trifiing, 
light summer reading. Coleridge even denied the excellence of 
Hume's general style, which I think betrayed a want of taste or 
candour. He however made me amends by the manner in which 
he spoke of Berkeley. He dwelt particularly on his * Essay on 
Vision' as a masterpiece of analytical reasoning. So it un- 
doubtedly is. He was exceedingly angry with Dr. Johnson for 
striking the stone with his foot, in allusion to this author's 
Theory of Matter and Spirit, and saying, " Thus I confute him. 
Sir." Coleridge drew a parallel (I don't know how he brought 
about the connection) between Bishop Berkeley and Tom Paine. 
He said the one was an instance of a subtle, the other of an acute 
mind, than which no two things could be more distinct. The 
one was a shop-boy's quality, the other the characteristic of a 
philosopher. He considered Bishop Butler as a true philosopher, 
a profound and conscientious thinker, a genuine reader of nature 
and of his own mind. He did not speak of his ' Analogy,' but 
of his * Sermons at the Rolls' Chapel,' of which I had never 
heard. Coleridge somehow always contrived to prefer the un- 
known to the known* In this mstance he was right. The ' Ana- 
logy' is a tissue of sophistry, of wire-drawn, theological special- 
pleading ; the * Sermons' (with the Preface to them) are in a fine 
vein of deep, matured reflection, a candid appeal to our observa- 
tion of human nature, without pedantry and without bias. I told 
Coleridge I had written a few remarks, and was sometimes 
feolish enough to believe that I had made a discovery oa \.\si^ 
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same subject (tie 'Natural Disinterestedness of the Human 
Mind') — and I tried to explain my view of it to Coleridge, who 
listened with great willingness, but I did not succeed in making 
myself understood. I sat down to the task shortly afterwards for 
the twentieth time, got new pens and paper, determined to make 
clear work of it, wrote a few meagre sentences in the skeleton- 
style of a mathematical demonstration, stopped half, way down 
the second page ; and after trying in vain to pump up any words, 
images, notions, apprehensions, facts, or observations from that 
gulph of abstraction in which I had plunged myself for four or 
five years preceding, gave up the attempt as labour in vain, and 
shed tears of helpless despondency on the blank unfinished paper. 
I can write fast enough now. Am I better than I was then ? Oh 
no ! One truth discovered, one pang of regret at not being able 
to express it, is better than all the fluency and flippancy in the 
world. Would that I could go bawk to what I then was ! Why 
can we not revive past times as we can revisit old places ? If I 
had the quaint Muse of Sir Philip Sidney to assist me, I would 
write a Sonnet to the Road between Wem and Shrewsbury, and 
immortalize every step of it by some fond enigmatical conceit. I 
would swear that the very milestones had ears, and that Harmer- 
hill stooped with all its pines, to listen to a poet, as he passed ! 
I remember but one other topic of discourse in this walk. He 
mentioned Paley, praised the naturalness and clearness of his 
style, but condemned his sentiments, thought him a mere time- 
serving casuist, and said that " the fact of his work on Moral and 
Political Philosophy being made a text-book in our Universities 
was a disgrace to the national character." We parted at the 
six-mile stone ; and I returned homeward, pensive but much 
pleased. I had met with unexpected notice from a person, whom 
I believed to have been prejudiced against me. " Kind and af- 
fable to me had been his condescension, and should be honoured 
ever with suitable regard." He was the first poet I had known, 
and he certainly answered to that inspired name. I had heard a 
great deal of his powers of conversation, and was not disappointed. 
In fact, I never met with any thing at all like them, either before 
or since. I could easily credit the accounts which were circu- 
lated of his holding forth to a large party >f ladies and gentle- 
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men, an evening or two before, on the Berkeleian Theory, when 
he made the whole material universe look like a transparency of 
fine words ; and another story (which I believe he has somewhere 
told himself) of his being asked to a party at Birmingham, of his 
smoking tobacco and going to sleep afler dinner on a sofa, where 
the company found him to their no small surprise, which was in- 
creased to wonder when he started up of a sudden, and rubbing 
his eyes, looked about him, and launched into a three-hours' de- 
scription of the third heaven, of which he had had a dream, very 
different from Mr. Southey's * Vision of Judgment,' and also 
from that other * Vision of Judgment,' which Mr. Murray, the 
Secretary of the Bridge-street Junto, took into his especial 
keeping ! 

On my way back, I had a sound in my ears — ^it was the voice 
of Fancy : I had a light before me — it was the face of Poetry. 
The one still lingers there, the other has not quitted my side ! 
Coleridge in truth met me half-way on the ground of philosophy, 
or I should not have been won over to his imaginative creed. I 
had an uneasy, pleasurable sensation all the time, till I was to 
visit him. During those months the chill breath of winter gave 
me a welcoming ; the vernal air was balm and inspiration to me. 
The golden sun-sets, the silver star of evening, lighted me on my 
way to new hopes and prospects. / was to visit Coleridge in the 
Spring, This circumstance was never absent from my thoughts, 
and mingled with all my feelings. I wrote to him at the time 
proposed, and received an answer postponing my intended visit 
for a week or two, but very cordially urging me to complete my 
promise then. This delay did not damp, but rather increased my 
ardour. In the mean time, I went to Llangollen Vale, by way of 
initiatmg myself in the mysteries of natural scenery ; and I must 
say I was enchanted with it. I had been reading Coleridge's de- 
^ription of England, in his fine ' Ode on the Departing Year,' 
and I applied it, con amore, to the objects before me. That valley 
was to me (in a manner) the cradle of a new existence ; in the 
river that winds through it, my spirit was baptised in the waters 
of Helicon ! 

I returned home, and soon afler set out on my journey with un- 
worn heart and untried feet. My way lay tlirough Worce,%<«t 
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and Gloucester, and by Upton, where I thought of Tom Jones 
and the adventure of the muff. I remember getting completely 
wet through one day, and stopping at an inn (I think it was at 
Tewkesbury,) where I sat up all night to read * Paul and Virginia.' 
Sweet were the showers in early youth that drenched my body, 
and sweet the drops of pity that fell upon the books I read ! I 
recollect a remark of Coleridge's upon this very book, — ^that no- 
thing could show the gross indelicacy of French manners and the 
entire corruption of their imagination more strongly than the be- 
haviour of the heroine in the last fatal scene, who turns away 
from a person on board the sinking vessel, that ofiers to save her 
life, because he has thrown off his clothes to assist him in swim- 
ming. Was this a time to think of such a circumstance ? I 
once hinted to Wordsworth, as we were sailing in his boat oo 
Grasmere lake, that I thought he had borrowed the idea of his 
' Poems on the Naming of Places' from the local inscriptions of 
the same kind in * Paul and Virginia.' He did not own the ob- 
ligation, and stated some distinction without a difierence, in de- 
fence of his claim to originality. Any the slightest variaticm 
would be sufficient for this purpose in his mind ; for whatever 
he added or altered would inevitably be worth all that any one 
else had done, and contain the marrow of the sentiment. I was 
still two days before the time fixed for my arrival, for I had taken 
care to set out early enough. I stopped these two days at Bridge- 
water, and when I was tired of sauntering on the banks of its 
muddy river, returned to the inn, and read * Camilla.' So have 
I loitered my life away, reading books, looking at pictures, going 
to plays, hearing, thinking, writing on what pleased me best. 
I have wanted only one thing to make me happy ; but wanting 
that, have wanted every thing ! 

I arrived and was well received. The country about Neth^ 
Stowey is beautiful, green and hilly, and near the sea-shore. I 
saw it but the other day, after an interval of twenty years, from 
a hill near Taunton. How was the map of my life spread out 
before me, as the map of the country lay at my feet ! In the 
afternoon, Coleridge took me over to All-Foxden, a romantic old 
(kmily mansion of the St. Aubins, where Wordsworth lived. It 
waB then in the poesession of a friend of the poet's, who gave him 
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the free use of it. Somehow that period (the time just after the 
French Revolution) was not a time when nothing was given for 
nothing. The mind opened, and a softness might be perceived 
coming over the heart of individuals, beneath " the scales that 
fence" our self-interest. Wordsworth himself was from home, 
but his sister kept house, and set before us a frugal repast ; and 
we had free access to her brother's poems, the * Lyrical Ballads,' 
which were still in manuscript, or in the form of ' Sybilline 
Leaves.' I dipped into a few of these with great satisfaction, and 
with the faith of a novice. I slept that night in an old room with 
blue hangings, and covered with the round-faced family-portraits 
of the age of George I. and II., and from the wooded declivity 
of the adjoining park that overlooked my window, at the dawn 
of day, could 

" hear the loud stag speak." 

In the outset of life (and particularly at this time I felt it so) 
our imagination has a body to it. We are in a state between 
sleeping and waking, and have indistinct but glorious glimpses of 
strange shapes, and there is always something to come better than 
what we see. As in our dreams the fulness of the blood gives 
warmth and reality to the coinage of the brain, so in youth our 
ideas are clothed, and fed, and pampered with our good spirits ; 
we breathe thick with thoughtless happiness, the weight of future 
years presses on the strong pulses of the heart, and we repose 
with undisturbed faith in truth and good. As we advance, we 
exhaust our fund of enjoyment and of hope. We are no longer 
wrapped in fomft'^-icooZ, lulled in Elysium. As we taste the 
pleasures of life, their spirit evaporates, the sense palls ; and 
nothing is left but the phantoms, the lifeless shadows of what has 
been! 

That morning, as soon as breakfast was over, we strolled out 
into the park, and seating ourselves on the trunk of the old ash- 
tree that stretched along the ground, Coleridge read aloud with 
a sonorous and musical voice, the ballad of * Betty Foy.' I was 
not critically or sceptically inclined. I saw touches of truth and 
nature, and took the rest for granted. But in the * Thorn,' the 
*Mad Mother,' ana the * Complaint of a Poor Iadia.\!LWQTOa.\i5 \ 
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felt that draper power aod pathos which have been ^noe ao 
knowledged, 

** In spite of pnde, a cmng icbsob's spke," 

as the characteristics of this author; and the sense of a new 
st}'le and a new spirit in poetry came orer nae. It had to me 
something of the effect that arises from the turning up of the 
fresh soil, or of the first welcome hreath of Spring, 

" While yet the trembling fear b QBCODfinBed." 

Coleridge and myself walked back to Stowey that evening, and 
his voice sounded high 

" Of Proridence, foreknowledge, will, and fete, 
Fix'd fiue, free-will, foreknowledge absolute," 

afl we passed through echoing grove, by feiry stream or water- 
fiill, gleaming in the summer moonlight !" He lanoented that 
Wordsworth was not prone enough to believe in the traditional 
superstitions of the place, and that there was a something coqx)- 
real, a TnaUer-of-facUness, a clinging to the palpable, or often to 
the petty, in his poetry, in consequence. His genius was not a 
spirit that descended to him through the air : it sprung out of the 
ground like a flower, or unfolded itself from a green spray, on 
which the goldfinch sang. He said, however, (if I remember 
right,) that this objection must be confined to his descriptive 
pieces, that his philosophic poetry had a grand and comprehen- 
sive spirit in it, so that his soul seemed to inhabit the universe like 
a palace, and to discover truth by intuition, rather than by de- 
duction. The next day Wordsworth arrived from Bristol at 
Coleridge's cottage. I tliink I see him now. He answered in 
some degree to his friend's description of him, but was more 
gaunt and Don Quixote-like. He was quaintly dressed (accord- 
ing to the costume of that unconstrained period) in a brown fus- 
tian jacket and striped pantaloons. There was something of a 
roll, a lounge in his gait, not unlike his own * Peter Bell.' There 
wa.s a severe, worn pressure of thought about his temples, a fire 
in his eye (as if he saw something in objects more than the out- 
ward appearance,) an intense, high, narrow forehead, a Roman 
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nose, cheeks furrowed by strong purpose and feeling, and a con- 
Yulsive inclination to laughter about the mouth, a good deal at 
variance with the solemn, stately expression of the rest of his 
face. Chantry's bust wants the marking traits ; but he was 
teazed into making it regular and heavy ; Haydon's head of him, 
introduced into the Entrance of Christ into Jertisalem, is the most 
like his drooping weight of thought and expression. He sat down 
and talked very naturally and freely, with a mixture of clear 
gushing accents in his voice, a deep guttural intonation, and a 
strong tincture of the northern burr^ like the crust on wine. He 
instantly began to make havoc of the half of a Cheshire cheese 
on the table, and said triumphantly that '* his marriage with ex- 
perience had not been so productive as Mr. Southey's in teaching 
him a knowledge of the good things of this life." He had been 
to see the * Castle Spectre' by Monk Lewis, while at Bristol, and 
described it very well. He said " it fitted the taste of the audi- 
ence like a glove." 

This ad captandum merit was however by no means a recom- 
mendation of it, according to the severe principles of the new 
sohool, which reject rather than court popular eflfect. Words- 
worth, looking out of the low, latticed window, said, " How 
beautifully the sun sets on that yellow bank !" I thought within 
myself, " With what eyes these poets see nature !" and ever 
after when I saw the sun-set stream upon the objects facing it, 
conceived I had made a discovery, or thanked Mr. Wordsworth for 
having made one for me ! We went over to All-Foxden again- 
the day following, and Wordsworth read us the story of * Pfeter 
Beir in the open air ; and the comment made upon it by his ftice 
and voice was very different from that of some later cwtics I 
Whatever might be thought of the poem, "his face was as a book, 
where men might read strange matters," and he announced' tlie 
fate of his hero in prophetic tones. There is a chaunt m the re- 
citation both of Coleridge and Wordsworth, which acts as a spell 
upon the hearer, and disarms the judgment. Perhaps they have 
deceived themselves by making habitual use of this ambiguous 
accompaniment. Coleridge's manner is more full, animated, 
and varied ; Wordsworth's more equable, sustained, and internal. 
The one might be termed nwre dramaticy the other more li^rkjal. 

11 — PART II. 
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Coleridge has told me that he himself liked to compose in walk, 
ing over uneven ground, or breaking through the straggling 
branches of a copsewood ; whereas Wordsworth always wrote 
(if he could) walking up and down a straight gravel- walk, or in 
some spot where the continuity of his verse met with no collate- 
ral interruption. Returning that same evening, I got into a meta- 
physical argument with Wordsworth, while Coleridge was ex- 
plaining the different notes of the nightingale to his sister, in 
which we neither of us succeeded in making ourselves perfectly 
clear and intelligible. Thus I passed three weeks at Nether 
Stowey and in the neighbourhood, generally devoting the after- 
noons to a delightful chat in an arbour made of bark by the poet's 
friend Tom Poole, sitting under two fine elm-trees, and listening 
to the bees humming round us, while we quaffed o\xtfivp. It was 
agreed, among other things, that we should make a jaunt down 
the Bristol Channel, as far as Linton. We set off together on 
foot, Coleridge, John Chester, and L This Chester was a native 
of Nether Stowey, one of those who were attracted to* Cole- 
ridge's discourse as flies are to honey, or bees in swarming-time 
to the sound of a brass pan. He '^ followed in the chace, like a 
dog who hunts, not like one that made up the cry." He had on 
a brown cloth coat, boots, and corduroy breeches, was low in 
stature, bow-legged, had a drag in his walk like a drover, which 
he assisted by a hazel switch, and kept on a sort of trot by the 
side of Coleridge, like a running footman by a state coach, that 
he might not lose a syllable or sound, that fell from Coleridge's 
lips. He told me his private opinion, that Coleridge was a won- 
derful man. He scarcely opened his lips, much less ojQfered an 
opinion the whole way : yet of the three, had I to choose during 
that journey, I would be John Chester. He afterwards followed 
Coleridge into Germany, where the Kantean philosophers were 
puzzled how to bring him under any of their categories. When 
he sat down at table with his idol, John's felicity was complete ; 
Sir Walter Scott's, or Mr. Blackwood's, when they sat down at 
the same table with the King, was not more so. We passed 
Dunster on our right, a small town between the brow of a hill 
and the sea. I remember eyeing it wistfully as it lay below us: 
contrasted with the woody scene around, it looked as clear, ai 
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pure, as embrowned and ideal as any landscape I have seen since, 
*of Gasper Poussin's or Domenichino's. We had a long day's 
march — (our feet kept time to the echoes of Coleridge's tongue) 
— ^through Minehead and by the Blue Anchor, and on to Linton, 
which we did not reach till near midnight, and where we had 
some difficulty in making a lodgment. We however knocked 
the people of the house up at last, and we were repaid for our 
apprehensions and fatigue by some excellent rashers of fried 
bacon and eggs. The view in coming along had been splendid. 
We walked for miles and miles on dark brown heaths overlook, 
ing the Channel, with the Welsh hills beyond, and at times de- 
scended into little sheltered valleys close by the sea-side, with a 
smuggler's face scowling by us, and then had to ascend conical 
hills with a path winding up through a coppice to a barren top, 
like a monk's shaven crown, from one of which I pointed out to 
Coleridge's notice the bare masts of a vessel on the very edge of 
the horizon and within the red-orbed disk of the setting sun, like 
his own spectre-ship in the * Ancient Mariner.' At Linton the 
character of the sea-coast becomes more marked and rugged. 
There is a place called the Valley of the Rocks (I suspect this 
was only the poetical name for it) bedded among precipices over- 
hanging the sea, with rocky caverns beneath, into which the 
waves dash, and where the sea-gull for ever wheels its screaming 
flight. On the tops of these are huge stones thrown transverse, 
as if an earthquake had tossed them there, and behind these is a 
fretwork of perpendicular rocks, something like the Giant's 
Causeway, 

A thunder-storm came on while we were at the inn, and Cole- 
ridge was running out bareheaded to enjoy the commotion of the 
elements in the Valley of Rocks, but as if in spite, the clouds 
only muttered a few angry sounds, and let fall a few refreshing 
drops. Coleridge told me that he and Wordsworth were to have 
made this place the scene of a prose-tale, which was to have 
been in the manner of, but far superior to, the * Death of Abel,' 
but they had relinquished the design. In the morning of the se- 
cond day, we breakfasted luxuriously in an old-fashioned parlor, 
on tea, toast, eggs and honey, in the very sight of the bee-hives 
from which it had been taken, and a garden full of thYtoa ^xA 
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wild flE>wei8 that had produced it. On this oocasion Coleri^ 
•poke of Vila's * Greorgics,' bat not wdl. I do not think he had 
much feeling for the claancal or elegant. It was in this roon 
that we found a little worn-out copy of the ' Seasons,' lying in a 
window-seat, on which Coleridge exclaimed^ " Thai is true fame f 
He said Thomscm was a great poet, rather than a good one ; his 
style was as meretricious as his thoughts were natural. He 
spoke of Cowper as the best modem poet He said the ' Lyrical 
Ballads' were an experiment about to be tried by him and 
Wordsworth, to see how fiur the public taste would endure poetry 
written in a more natural and simple style than had hitherto been 
attempted ; totally discarding the artifices of poetical diction, and 
ynftking use only of such words as had probably been common is 
the most ordinary language since the days of Henry U. Some 
oon^rison was introduced between Shakespear and Milton. 
He said *< he hantiy knew which to prefer. Shake^)ear seemed 
to him a mere stripling in the art ; he was as tall and as strong, 
with infinitely more activity than Milton, but he never appeared 
to have come to man's estate ; or if he had, he would not haye 
been a man, but a monster." He spoke with contempt of Gray, 
and with intolerance of Pope. He did not like the versificatioo 
of the latter. He observed that <' the ears of these oouplet-wii- 
teis might be charged with having short memories, that could 
not retain the harmony of whole passages." He thought little 
of Junius as a writer ; he had a dislike of Dr. Johnscn ; and a 
much higher opinion of Burke as an orator and politician, than 
of Fox or' Pitt. He however thought him very inferior in rich- 
ness of style and imagery to some of our elder prose- writers, 
particularly Jeremy Taylor. He liked Richardson, but not 
Pielding p nor could I get him to enter into the merits of < Caleb 
Williams.'* In short, he was profound and discriminating with 

* He had no idea of pictures, of Claade or Raphael, and at this time I had 
is little as he. He sometimes gives a striking accounts present of the Ca^ 
toons ai Pisa, by BofilEunalco and others ; of one in particular, where Death is 
seen in the air brandialung his sc3rthe, and the great and mighty of the eaith 
shudder at his approach, while the beggars and the wretched Imeel to him as 
tiwir deliverer. He would of course understand so broad and fine a moral as 
this at any tkne. 
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^; respect to those authors whom he liked, and where he gave his 

cii judgment fair play ; capricious, perverse, and prejudiced in his 
antipathies and distastes. We loitered on the " ribbed seasand," 
in such talk as this a whole morning, and I recollect met with a 
curious sea- weed, of which John Chester told us the coimtry 

^. name ! A fisherman gave Coleridge an account of a boy that 
had been drowned the day before, and that they had tried to save 
him at the risk of their own lives. He said " he did not know 
now it was that they ventured, but. Sir, we have a naiure to- 
wards one another." This expression, Coleridge remarked tp 

r^ me, was a fine illustration of that theory of disinterestednisss 
which I (in common with Butler) had adopted. I broached to 
him an argument of mine to prove that likeness was not mere 
association of ideas. I said that the mark in the sand put one in 
mind of a man's foot, not because it was part of a former im- 
pression of a man's foot {ior it was quite new), but because it 
was like the shape of a man's foot. He assented to the justness 
of this distinction (which I have explained at length elsewhere, 
for the benefit of the curious,) and John Chester listened ; not 
from any interest in the subject, but because he was astonished 
that I should be able to suggest any thing to Coleridge that he 
did not already know. We returned on the third morning, and 
Coleridge remarked the silent cottage-smoke curling up the val- 
leys where, a few evenings before, we had seen the lights gleam- 
ing through the dark. 

In a day or two after we arrived at Stowey, we set out, I on 
my return home, and he for Grermany. It was a Sunday morn- 
ing, and he was to preach that day for Dr. Toulmin of Taunton. 
I asked him if he had prepared any thing for the occasion ? 
He said he had not even thought of the text, but should as soon 
as we parted. I did not go to hear him, — ^this was a fault, — but 
we met in the evening at Bridgewater. The next day we had a 
long day's walk to Bristol, and sat down, I recollect, by a well- 
side on the road, to cool ourselves and satisfy our thirst, when 
Coleridge repeated to me some descriptive lines from his tragedy 
of * Remorse ;' which*! niust say became his mouth and that oc- 
casion better than they, some years after, did Mr. Elliston's and 
the Drury-lane boards,— 
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*' O memoiy 1 shield me from the world's poor stiife 
And give those scenes thine eTerlasting life." 

I saw no more of him for a year or two, during which period 
he had been wandering in the Hartz Forest in Germany ; and his 
return was cometary, meteorous, unlike his setting out. It was 
not till some time after that I knew his friends Lamb and Southey. 
The last always appears to me (as I first saw him) with a com- 
mon-place book under his arm, and the first with a hon-mot in his 
mouth. It was at Godwin's that I met him with Holcroft and 
Coleridge, where they were disputing fiercely which was the 
best — Man as he was, or man as he is to he. " Give me," says 
Lamb, << man as he is not to be." This saying was the begin- 
ning of a friendship between us, which I believe still continues. 
Enough of this for the present. 

** Bat there is matter for another riiyme, 
And I to this may tdd a second talft." 
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ESSAY XXVIII. 

Of Persons one would wish to have seen. 

" Come like shadows — so depart. * 

Lamb it was, I think, who suggested this subject, as well as the 
defence of Guy Faux, which I urged him to execute. As, how- 
ever, he would undertake neither, I suppose I must do both — a 
task for which he would have been much fitter, no less from the 
temerity than the felicity of his pen — 

" Never so sure our rapture to create 

As when it touched the brink of all we hate." 

Compared with him I shall, I fear, make but a common-place 
piece of business of it ; but I should be loth the idea was entirely 
lost, and besides I may avail myself of some hints of his in the 
progress of it. I am sometimes, I suspect, a better reporter of 
the ideas of other people than expounder of my own. I pursue 
the one too far into paradox or mysticism ; the others I am not 
bound to follow farther than I like, or than seems fair and rea- 
sonable. 

On the question being started, A said, " I suppose the two 

first persons you would choose to see would be the two greatest 
names in English literature. Sir Isaac Newton and Mr. Locke V' 

In this A , as usual, reckoned without his host. Every one 

burst out a-laughing at the expression of Lamb's face, in which 
impatience was restrained by courtesy. "Yes, the greatest 
names," he stammered out hastily, " but they were not persons 

— ^not persons." " Not persons ?" said A , looking wise and 

foolish at the same time, afraid his triumph might be premature. 
" That is," rejoined Lamb, " not characters you know. By Mr. 
Locke and Sir Isaac Newton, you mean the * Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding,' and the * Principia,' which we have to thia 
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day. Beyond their contents there is nothing personally interest- 
ing in the men. But what we want to see any one hodUy for, 
is when there is something peculiar, striking in the individuals, 
more than we can learn from their writings, and yet are curious 
to know. I dare say Locke and Newton were very like Knel- 
ler's portraits of them. But who could paint Shakespear ?"— 

" Ay," retorted A , " there it is ; then I suppose you would 

prefer seeing him and Milton instead?" "No," said Lamb, 
" neither. I have seen so much of Shakespear on the stage 
and on book-stalls, in frontispieces and on mantel-pieces, that 
I am quite tired of the everlasting repetition : and as to Mil- 
ton's face, the impressions that have come down to us of it I do 
not like ; it is too starched and puritanical ; and I should be 
afraid of losing some of the manna of his poetry in the leaven of 
his countenance and the precisian's hand and gown." << I shall 

guess no more," said A . " Who is it, then, you would like to 

see ' in his hahit as he lived,' if you had your choice of the whole 
range of English literature ?" Lamh then named Sir Thomas 
Brown and Fulke Greville, the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, as the 
two worthies whom he should feel the greatest pleasure to en- 
counter on the door of his apartment in their night-gown and 
slippers, and to encounter friendly greeting with them. At this 

A laughed outright, and conceived Lamb was jesting with 

him ; but as no one followed his example, he thought there might 
be something in it, and waited for an explanation in a state of 
whimsical suspense. Lamb then (as well as I can remember a 
conversation that passed twenty years ago— -how time slips!) 
went on as follows : " The reason why I pitch upon those two 
authors is, that their writings are riddles, and they themselves 
the most mysterious of personages. They resemble the sooth- 
sayers of old, who dealt in dark hints and doubtful oracles ; and 
I should like to ask them the meaning of what no mortal but 
themselves, I should suppose, can fathom. There is Dr. Johnson, 
I have no curiosity, no strange uncertainty about him : he and 
Boswell together have pretty well let me into the secret of what 
passed through his mind. He and other writers like him are 
sufficiently explicit : my friends whose repose I should be tempted 
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to disturb (were it in my power), are implicit, inextricable, in- 
scrutable. 

" When I look at that obscure but gorgeous prose-composition, 
the * Ui-n- burial,' I seem to myself to look into a deep abyss, at 
the bottom of which are hid pearls and rich treasure ; or it is 
like a stately labyrinth of doubt and withering speculation, and I 
would invoke the spirit of the author to lead me through it. Be- 
sides, who would not be curious to see the lineaments of a man 
who, having himself been twice married, wished that mankind 
were propagated like trees! 

" As to Fulke Greville, he is like nothing but one of his own 
* Prologues spoken by the ghost of an old king of Ormus,' a truly 
formidable and inviting personage : his style is apocalyptical, ca- 
balistical, a knot worthy of such an apparition to untie ; and for 
the unravelling a passage or two, I would stand the brunt of an 
encounter with so portentous a commentator ! '< I am afraid in 

that case," said A ^,^*that if the mystery were once cleared up, 

the merit might be lost ;" — and turning to me, whispered a friend- 
ly apprehension, that while Lamb continued to admire these old 
crabbed authors, he would never become a popular writer. Dr. 
Donne was mentioned as a writer of the same period, with a 
very interesting countenance, whose history was singular, and 
whose meaning was often quite as un-come-atabUy without a per- 
sonal citation from the dead, as that of any of his contemporaries. 
The volume was produced ; and while some one was expatiating 
on the exquisite simplicity and beauty of the portrait prefixed to 

the old edition, A got hold of the poetry, and exclaiming 

" What have we here ?" read the following : 

" Here lies a Sh&-Sun and a He-Moon there, 
She gives the best light to his sphere, 
Or each is both and all, and so, 
They unto one another nothing owe." 

There was no resisting this, till Lamb seizing the volume, 
turned to the beautiful '' Lines to his Mistress," dissuading her 
from accompanying him abroad, and read them with sufiused 
features and a faltering tongue. 
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"By ourfint strange and fatal interview, 

By all desires which thereof did ensue, 

By our long starring hopes, by that remorse 

Which my words' masculine persuasive force 

Begot in thee, and by the memory 

Of hurts, which spies and rivals direaten'd me, 

I calmly beg. But by thy father's wrath. 

By all pains which want and divorcement hath, 

I conjure thee ; and all the oaths which I 

And thou have sworn to seal joint constancy. 

Here I unswear, and overswear them thus, 

Thou shalt not love by ways so dangerous. 

Temper, oh fair Love ! love's impetuous rage, 

Be my true mistress still, not my feign'd page ; 

I'll go, and by thy kind leave, leave behind 

Thee ! only worthy to nurse in my mind, 

Thirst to come back ; oh, if thou die befoie 

My soul from other lands to thee shaU soar, 

Thy (else almighty) beauty cannot move 

Rage from the seas, nor thy love teach them love. 

Nor tame wild Boreas' harshness ; thou hast read. 

How roughly he in pieces shiver'd 

Fair Orithea, whom he swore he loved. 

Fall ill or good, 'tis madness to have prov'd 

Dangers unurg'd : Feed on this flattery, 

That absent lovers one in th' other be. 

Dissemble nothing, not a boy; nor chaqge 

Thy body's habit, nor mind ; be not suange 

To thyself only. All will spy in thy face 

A blushing, womanly, discoverir t; ^race. 

Richly clothed apes are called apes, and as soon 

Eclips'd as bright we call the moon the moon. 

Men of France, changeable cameleons, 

Spitals of diseases, shops of fashions. 

Love's fuellers, and the rightest company 

Of players, which upon the world's stage be. 

Will quickly know thee O stay here ! for thee 

England is only a worthy gallery. 

To walk in expectation ; till from thence 

Our greatest King call thee to his presence. 

When I am gone, dream me some happiness. 

Nor let thy looks our long hid love confess. 

Nor praise, nor dispraise me ; nor bless, nor curse 

Openly loves force, nor in bed fright thy nurse 

With midnight startings, crying out, Oh, oh. 
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Nurse, oh, my love is slain, I saw him go 
O'er the white Alps alone ; I saw him, I, 
Assail'd, fight, taken, stabb'd, bleed, fall, and die. 
Augur me better chance, except dread Jove 
Think it enough for me to have had thy love." 

Some one then inquired of Lamb if we could not see from the 
window the Temple-walk in which Chaucer used to take his 
exercise ; and on his name being put to the vote, I was pleased 
to find that there was a general sensation in his favour in all but 

A , who said something about the ruggedness of the metre, and 

even objected to the quaintness of the orthography. I was vexed 
at this superficial gloss, pertinaciously reducing every thing to 
its own trite level, and asked " if he did not think it would be 
worth while to scan the eye that had first greeted the Muse in 
that dim twilight and early dawn of English literature ; to see 
the head, round which the visions of fancy must have played like 
gleams of inspiration or a sudden glory ; to watch those lips that 
* lisped in numbers, for the numbers came' — as by a miracle, or 
as if the dumb should speak ? Nor was it alone that he had been 
the first to tune his native tongue (however imperfectly to modern 
ears) ; but he was himself a noble, manly character, standing 
before his age and striving to advance it ; a pleasant humourist 
withal, who has not only handed down to us the living manners 
of his time, but had, no doubt, store of curious and quaint devices, 
and would make as hearty a companion as Mine Host of the 
Tabard. His interview with Petrarch is fraught with interest. 
Yet I would rather have seen Chaucer in company with the 
author of the * Decameron,' and have heard them exchange their 
best stories together, — ^the Squire's Tale against the Story of the 
Falcon, the Wife of Bath's Prologue against the Adventures of 
Friar Albert. How fine to see the high mysterious brow which 
learning then wore, relieved by the gay, familiar tone of men of 
the world, by the courtesies of genius ! Surely, the thoughts and 
feelings which passed through the minds of these great revivers 
of learning, these Cadmuses who sowed the teeth of letters, must 
have stamped an expression on their features, as different from 
the modems as their books, and well worth the perusal. Dante," 
I continued, " is as interesting a person as his own Ugolino^ ona 
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whose lineaments curiosity would as eagerly devour in order to 
penetrate his ^irit, and the only one of the Italian poets I should 
care much to see. There is a fine portrait of Ariosto by no 
less a hand than Titian's ; light, Moorish, i^irited, but not an. 
swering our idea. * The same artist's large colossal profile of 
Peter Aretine is the only likeness of the kind that has the effect 
of conversing with * the mighty dead/ and this is truly spectral, 
ghastly, necromantic." Lamb put it to me if I should like to see 
Spenser as well as Chaucer ; and I answered widiout hesitation, 
" No ; for his beauties were ideal, visionary, not palpable or 
personal, and therefore connected with less curiosity about the 
man. His poetry was the essence of romance, a very halo round 
the bright orb of fancy ; and the bringing in the individual might 
dissolve the charm. No tones of voice could come up to the 
mellifluous cadence of his verse ; no form but of a winged angel 
could vie with the airy shapes he has described. He was (to 
our apprehensions) rather * a creature of the element, that lived 
in the rainbow and played in the plighted clouds,' than an ordi- 
nary mortal. Or if he did appear, I should wish it to be as a 
mere vision, like one of his own pageants, and that he should pass 
by unquestioned like a dream or sound — 

* TM wa» Arion orown'd : 

So went he playing on the wat'ry jdain 1' " 

Captain Bumey muttered something about Columbus, and 
Martin Bumey hinted at the Wandering Jew ; but the last was 
set aside as spurious, and the first made over to the New World. 

" I should like," says Mrs. Reynolds, " to have seen Pope 
talking with Patty Blount ; and I have seen Goldsmith." Every 
one turned round to look at Mrs. Reynolds, as if by so doing they 
too could get a sight of Goldsmith. 

" Where," asked a harsh croaking voice, " was Dr. Johnson 
in the years 1745-6 ? He did not write any thing that we know 
of, nor is there any account of him in Boswell during those two 
years. Was he in Scotland with the Pretender ? He seems to have 
passed through the scenes in the Highlands in company with 
Boswell many years after " with lack-lustre eye," yet as if they 
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were familiar to him, or associated in his mind with interests thai 
he durst not explain. If so, it would be an additional reason for 
my liking him ; and I would give something to have seen him 
seated in the tent with the youthful majesty of Britain, and pen- 
ning the proclamation to all true subjects and adherents of the 
legitimate government." 

" I thought," said A , turning short round upon Lamb, "thai 

you of the Lake School did not like Pope ?" " Not like Pope ! My 
dear sir, you must be under a mistake — ^I can read him over and 
over for ever !" — " Why certainly, the * Essay on Man' must be 
allowed to be a masterpiece." — " It may be so, but I seldom look 
into it." — " Oh ! then it's his Satires you admire ?" — " No, not 
his Satires, but his friendly Epistles and his compliments." — 
"Compliments; I did not know he ever made any." — "The 
finest," said Lamb, " that were ever paid by the wit of man. 
Each of them is worth an estate for life — ^nay, is an immortality. 
There is that superb one to Lord Combury : 

* Despise low joys, low gains ; 
Disdain whatever Combury disdains; 
Be virtuous, and be happy for your pains.' 

Was there ever more artful insinuation of idolatrous praise ? 
And then that noble apotheosis of his friend Lord Mansfield 
(however little deserved) when, speaking of the House of Lords, 
he adds — 

' Conspicuous scene ! another yet is nigh, 
(More silent far) where kings and poets lie ; 
Where Murray (long enough his country's pride) 
Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde !' 

And with what a fine turn of indignant flattery he addresses 
Lord Bolingbroke — 

< Why rail they then, if but one wreath of mine, 
Oh 1 all-accomplished St John, deck thy shrine T 

Or turn," continued Lamb, with a slight hectic on his cheek and 
ills eye glistening, " to his list of early friends : 
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* But why then publish 7 Granville the polite, 
And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 
And Congreve loved and Swifl endured my lays : 
The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 
Even mitred Rochester would nod the head ; 
And St John's self (great Dryden's friend before) 
Received with open arms one poet more. 
Happy my studies, if by these approved ! 
Happier their author, if by these beloved ! 
From these the world will judge of men and books. 
Not firom the Bumets, Oldmixons, and Cooks.' " 

Here his voice totally failed him, and throwing down the book, 
he said, " Do you think I would not wish to have been friends 
with such a man as this?" 

" What say you to Dryden ?" — " He rather made a show of 
himself, and courted popularity in that lowest temple of Fame, 
a coffee-house, so as in some measure to vulgarize one's idea of 
him. Pope, on the contrary, reached the very heau ideal of 
what a poet's life should be ; and his fame while living seemed 
to be an emanation from that which was to circle his name after 
death. He was so far enviable (and one would feel proud to 
have witnessed the rare spectacle in him) that he was almost the 
only poet and man of genius who met with his reward on this 
side of the tomb, who realized in friends, fortune, the esteem of 
the world, the most sanguine hopes of a youthful ambition, and 
who found that sort of patronage from the great during his life- 
time which they would be thought anxious to bestow upon him 
after his death. Read Gray's verses to him on his supposed re- 
turn from Greece, after his translation of Homer was finished, 
and say if you would not gladly join the bright procession that 
welcomed him home, or see it once more land at Whitehall 
stairs." — "Still," said Mrs. Reynolds, "I would rather have 
seen him talking with Patty Blount, or riding by in a coronet- 
coach with Lady Mary Wortley Montagu !" 

Erasmus Phillips, who was deep in a game of piquet at the 
other end of the^ room, whispered to Martin Bumey to ask if 
Junius would not be a fit person to invoke from the dead. 
" Yes," said Lamb, " provided he would agree to lay aside his 
mask." 
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We were now at a stand for a short time, when Fielding was 
mentioned as a candidate : only one, however, seconded the pro- 
position. " Richardson ?" — " By all means, but only to look at 
him through the glass-door of his back-shop, hard at work upon 
one of his novels (the most extraordinary contrast that ever was 
presented between an author and his works,) but not to let him 
come behind his counter lest he should want you to turn cus- 
tomer, nor to go up-stairs with him, lest he should ofier to read 
the first manuscript of Sir Charles Grandison, which was origi- 
nally written in eight-and-twenty volumes octavo, or get out the 
letters of his female correspondents, to prove that Joseph An- 
drews was low." 

There was but one statesman in the whole English history 
that any one expressed the least desire to see — Oliver Cromwell, 
with his fine, frank, rough, pimply face, and wily policy ; — and 
one enthusiast, John Bunyan, the immortal author of the * Pil- 
grim's Progress.* It seemed that if he came into the room, 
dreams would follow him, and that each person would nod under 
his golden cloud, " nigh-sphered in Heaven," a canopy as strange 
and stately as any in Homer. 

Of all persons near our own time, Garrick's name was re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm, who was proposed by Baron 
*Field. He presently superseded both Hogarth and Handel, who 
had been talked of, but then it was on condition that he should 
act in tragedy and comedy, in the play and farce, * Lear' and 
* Wildair' and ' Abel Drugger.' What a sight for sore eyes that 
would be ! Who would not part with a year's income at least, * 
almost with a year of his natural life, to be present at it ? Be- 
sides, as he could not act alone, and recitations are unsatisfactory 
things, what a troop he must bring with him — ^the silver-tongued 
Barry, and Quin, and Shuter and Weston, and Mrs. Clive and 
Mrs. Pritchard, of whom I have heard my father speak as so 
great a favourite when he was young ! This would indeed be a 
revival of the dead, the restoring of art ; and so much the more 
desirable, as such is the lurking scepticism mingled with our 
overstrained admiration of past excellence, that though we have 
the speeches of Burke, the portraits of Reynolds, the writings 
of Goldsmith, and the conversation of Johnson, to show ^V^^ 
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people could do at that period, and to ccmfinn the universal tes- 
timony to the merits of Garrick ; yet, as it was before our time, 
we have our misgivings, as if he was probably after all little 
better than a Bartlemy-fair actor, dressed out to play Macbeth 
in a scarlet coat and laced cocked-hat. For one, I should like to 
have seen and heard with my own eyes and ears. Certainly, by 
all accounts, if any one was ever moved by the true histrionic 
cuius, it was Garrick. When he followed the Grhost in ' Ham- 
let,' he did not drop the sword, as most actors do, behind the 
scenes, but kept the point raised the whole way round, so fully 
was he possessed with the idea, or so anxious not to lose sight of 
his part for a moment. Once at a splendid dinner-party at 
Lord 's, they suddenly missed Garrick, and could not ima- 
gine what was become of him, till they were drawn to the win- 
dow by the convulsive screams and peals of laughter of a young 
negro boy, who was rolling on the ground in an ecstacy of de- 
light to see Garrick mimicking a turkey-cock in the court-yard, 
with his coat-tail stuck out behind, and in a seeming flutter of 
feathered rage and pride. Of our party only two persons 
present had seen the British Roscius ; and they seemed as will- 
ing as the rest to renew their acquaintance with their old fa- 
vourite. 

We were interrupted in the hey-day and mid-career of this 
fanciful speculation, by a grumbler in a comer, who declared it 
was a shame to make all this rout about a mere player and ] 
farce- writer, to the neglect and exclusion of the fine old dra- I 
matists, the contemporaries and rivals of Shakespear. Lamb i 
said he had anticipated this objection when he had named the t 
author of ' Mustapha and Alahara ;' and out of caprice insisted 
upon keeping him to represent the set, in preference to the wild 
hair-brained enthusiast Kdt Marlowe ; to the sexton of St. Ann's, 
Webster, with his melancholy yew-trees and death's-heads ; to 
Deckar, who was but a garrulous proser; to the voluminous 
Heywood ; and even to Beaumont and Fletcher, whom we might 
offend by complimenting the wrong author on their joint produc- 
tions. Lord Brook, on the contrary, stood quite by himself, or 
in Cowley's words, was "a vast species alone." Some one 
hinted at the circumstance of his being a lord, which rather 
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startled Lamb, but he said a ghost would perhaps dispense with 
strict etiquette, on being regularly addressed by his title. Ben 
Jonson divided our suffrages pretty equally. Some were afraid 
he would begin to traduce Shakespear, who was not present to 
defend himself. " If he grows disagreeable," it was whispered 
aloud, " there is Godwin cau match him." At length, his ro- 
mantic visit to Drummond of Hawthornden was mentioned, and 
turned the scale in his favor. 

Lamb inquired if there was any one that was hanged that I 
would choose to mention ? And I answered, Eugene Aram.* 
The nan.e of the " Admirable Crichton" was suddenly started 
as a splendid example of waste talents, so different from the gen- 
erality of his countrymen. This choice was mightily approved 
by a North-Briton present, who declared himself descended from 
that prodigy of learning and accomplishment, and said he had 
family plate in his possession as vouchers for the fact, with the 
initials A. C. — Admirable Crichton! Hunt laughed or rather 
roared as heartily at this as I should think he has done for many 
years. 

The last-named Mitre-courtierf then wished to know whether 
there were any metaphysicians to whom one might be tempted to 
apply the wizard spell? I replied, there were only six in 
modern times deserving the name — Hobbes, Berkeley, Butler, 
Hartley, Hume, Leibnitz; and perhaps Jonathan Edwards, a 
Massachusetts man. J As to the French, who talked fluently of 
having created this science, there was not a tittle in any of their 
writings, that was not to be found literally in the authors I had 
mentioned. Home [Home Tooke, who migjit have a claim to 

♦ See * Newgate Calendar* for 1758. 

t Lamb at this time occupied chambers in Mitre court, Fleet street 
} Lord Bacon is not included in this list, nor do I know where he should 
come in. It is not easy to make room for him and his reputation together. 
I This great and celebrated man in some of his works recommends it to pour 
I a bottle of claret into the ground of a morning, and to stand over it, inhaliBg 
the perfumes. So he sometimes enriched the dry and barren soil of specula- 
' tion with the fine aromatic spirit of his genius. His * Essays' and his * Ad- 
i vancement of Learning,' are works of vast depth and scope of observation. 
I The last, though it contains no positive discoveries^ is a noble chart of the 
I hrnnan intellect, and a guide to all future inquirers. 
12 — ^PAET n. 
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come in under the head of Grammar, was still liiring.] None 
of these names seemed to excite much interest, and I did not 
plead for the re-appearance of those who might be thought best 
fitted by the abstracted nature of their studies for their present 
spiritual and disembodied state, and who, even while on this 
living stage, were nearly divested of common flesh and blood. 

As A with an uneasy fidgetty face was about to put some 

question about Mr. Locke and Dugald Stewart, he was prevented 
by Martin Burney, who observed, " If J was here, he would un- 
doubtedly be for having up those profound and redoubted scho- 
liasts, Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus." I said this might be 
fair enough in him who had read or fancied he had read the 
original works, but I did not see how we could have any right 
to call up those authors to give an account of themselves in per- 
son, till we had looked into their writings. 

By this time it should seem that some rumor of our whim- 
sical deliberation had got wind, and had disturbed the irriuUnk 
genus in their shadowy abodes, for we received messages from 
several candidates that we had just been thinking of. Gray 
declined our invitation, though he had not yet been asked : Gay 
offered to come and bring in his hand the Duchess of Bolton, the 
original Polly: Steel and Addison lefl their cards as Captain 
Sentry and Sir Roger de Coverley : Swifl came in and sat down 
without speaking a word, and quitted the room as abruptly : Ot- 
way and Chatterton were seen lingering on the opposite side of 
the Styx, but could not muster enough between them to pay 
Charon his fare : Thomson fell asleep in the boat, and was rowed 
back again — and Burns sent a low fellow, one John Barleycorn, 
an old companion of his who had conducted him to the other 
world, to say that he had during his life-time been drawn out of 
his retirement as a show, only to be made an exciseman of, and 
that he would rather remain where he was. He desired, how- 
ever, to shake hands by his representative — the hand, thus held 
out, was in a burning fever, and shook prodigiously. 

The room was hung round with several portraits of eminent 
painters. While we were debating whether we should demand 
speech with these masters of mute eloquence, whose features 
were so familiar to us, it seemed that all at once they glides! 
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from their frames, and seated themselves at some little distance 
from us. There was Leonardo with his majestic beard and 
watchful eye, having a bust of Archimedes before him ; next 
him was Raphael's graceful head turned round to the Fomarina ; 
and on his other side was Lucretia Borgia, with calm, golden 
locks ; Michael Angelo had placed the model of St. Peter's on 
the table before him ; Correggio had an angel at his side ; Titian 
was seated with his Mistress between himself and Giorgioni ; 
Guido was accompanied by his own Aurora, who took a dice- 
box from him ; Claude held a mirror in his hand ; Rubens 
patted a beautiful panther (led in by a satyr) on the head ; Van- 
dyke appeared as his own Paris, and Rembrandt was hid under 
furs, gold chains, and jewels, which Sir Joshua eyed closely, 
holding his hand so as to shade his forehead. Not a word was 
spoken ; and as we rose to do them homage, they still presented 
the same surface to the view. Not being hondfde representa- 
tions of living people, we got rid of the splendid apparitions by 
signs and dumb show. As soon as they had melted into thin 
air, there was a loud noise at the outer door, and we found it was 
Giotto, Cimabue, and Ghirlandaio, who had been raised from the 
dead by their earnest desire to see their illustrious successors— 

" Whose names on earth 
In Fame's eternal records live for aye !" 

Finding them gone, they had no ambition to be seen ^fter them, 
and mournfully withdrew. " Egad !" said Lamb, f* those are 
the very fellows I should like to have had some talk with, to 
know how they could see to paint when all was dark around 
them ?" 

" But shall we have nothing to say," interrogated G. J , 

** to the Legend of Good Women ?" — " Name, name, Mr. J ,'* 

cried Hunt in a boisterous tone of friendly exultation, " name 
as many as you please, without reserve or fear of molestation !" 

J was perplexed between so many amiable recollections, 

that the name of the lady of his choice expired in a pensive 
whiff of his pipe; and Lamb impatiently declared for the 
Duchess of Newcastle. Mrs. Hutchinson was no sooner men- 
tioned, than she carried the day from the Duchess. We were 
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the less solicitous on this subject of filling up the posthumous 
lists of Good Women, as there was already one in die room as 
good, as sensible, and in all respects as exemplary, as the best 
of them could be for their lives ! " I should like vastly to have 
seen Ninon de I'Enclos," said that incomparable person ; and 
this immediately puts us in mind that we had neglected to pay 
honour due to our friends on the other side of the Channel : Vol- 
taire, the patriarch of levity, and Rousseau, the father of senti- 
ment, Montaigne and Rabelais (great in wisdom and in wit), Mo- 
lidre and that illustrious group that are collected round him (in 
the print of that subject) to hear him read his comedy of the 
< Tftrtufie' at the house of Ninon ; Racine, La Fontaine, Roche- 
foucault, St. Evremont, &c. ^ 

"There is one person," said a shrill, querulous voice, "I ' 
would rather see than all these — ^Don Quixote !" 

"Come, come!" said Hunt, "I thought we should have no 
heroes, real or fabulous. What say you, Mr. Lamb ? Are you j 
for eking out your shadowy list with such names as Alexander, I 
Julius Cffisar, Tamerlane, or Ghenghis Khan ?" — " Excuse me," ( 
said Lamb ; " on the subject of characters in active life, plot- 
ters and disturbers of the world, I have a crotchet of my own, 
which I beg leave to reserve." — " No, no ! come, out with your 
worthies !" — " What do you think of Guy Fawkes and Judas 
Iscariot ?" Hunt turned an eye upon him like a wild Indian, 
but cordial and full of smothered glee. " Your most exquisite 

reason !" was echoed on all sides ; and A thought that Lamb 

had now fairly entangled himself. ^* Why, I cannot but think," 
retorted he of the wistful countenance, " that Guy Fawkes, that 
poor, fluttering annual scare-crow of straw and rags, is an ill- 
used gentleman. I would give something to see him sitting pale 
and emaciated, surrounded by his matches and his barrels of 
gunpowder, and expecting the moment that was to transport him 
to Paradise for his heroic self-devotion ; but if I say any more, 
there is that fellow Grodwin will make something of it. And as 
to Judas Iscariot, my reason is different. I would fain see the 
fece of him, who, having dipped his hand in the same dish with 
the Son of Man, could afterwards betray him. I have no con- 
ception of such a thing ; nor have I ever seen any picture (not 
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I even Leonardo's very fine one) that gave me the least idea of 

I it." — "You have said enough, Mr. Lamb, to justify your 

f choice." 

i " Oh ! ever right, Menenius, — ever right !" 

t " There is only one other person I can ever think of after 

I this," continued Lamb ; but without mentioning a name that 

$ once put on a semblance of mortality. " If Shakespear was 

[i to come into the room, we should all rise up to meet him ; but 

[( if that person was to come into it, we should all fall down and 

I try to kiss the hem of his garment !" 

( As a lady present seemed now to get uneasy at the turn the 

J conversation had taken, we rose up to go. The morning broke 

with that dim, dubious light by which Giotto, Cimabue, and 

I Ghirlandaio must have seen to paint their earliest works ; and 

we parted to meet again and renew similar topics at night, the 

I next night, and the night after that, till that night overspread 

! Europe which saw no dawn. The same event, in truth, broke 

I up our lit'le Congress that broke up the great one. But that 

I was to mest again: our deliberations have never been resumed. 
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ESSAY XXIX. 

The Shyness of Scholars. 

^ " And of his port as meek as is a meid." 

Scholars lead a contemplative and retired life, both which circum- 
stances must be supposed to contribute to the effect in question. 
A life of study is also conversant with high and ideal models, 
which gives an ambitious turn to the mind ; and pride is nearly 
akin to delicacy of feeling. 

That a life of privacy and obscurity should render its votaries 
bashful and awkward, or unfit them for the routine of society, 
from the want both of a habit of going into company and from 
ignorance of its usages, is obvious to remark. No one can be 
expected to do that well or without a certain degree of hesitation 
and restraint, which he is not accustomed to do except on parti- 
cular occasions, and at rare intervals. You might as rationally 
set a scholar or a clown on a tight-rope and expect them to dance 
gracefully and with every appearance of ease, as introduce either 
into the gay, laughing circle, and suppose that he will acquit 
himself handsomely and come off with applause in the retailing 
of anecdote or the interchange of repartee. " If you have not 
seen the Court, your manners must be naught; and if your 
manners are naught, you must be damned," according to Touch- 
stone's reasoning. The other cause lies rather deeper, and is so 
far better worth considering, perhaps. A student, then, that is, 
a man who condemns himself to toil for a length of time and 
through a number of volumes in order to arrive at a conclusion, 
naturally loses that smartness and ease which distinguish the 
gay and thoughtless rattler. There is a certain elasticity of 
movement and hey-day of the animal spirits seldom to be met 
with but in those who have never cared for any thing beyond the ( 
moment, ot looked lower than the surface. The scholar having j 
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to encounter doubts and difficulties on all hands, and indeed to 
apply by way of preference to those subjects which are most 
beset with mystery, becomes hesitating, sceptical, irresolute, ab- 
sent, dull. All the processes of his mind are slow, cautious, 
circuitous, instead of being prompt, heedless, straight-forward. 
Finding the intricacies of the path increase upon him in every 
direction, this can hardly be supposed to add to the lightness of 
his step, the confidence of his brow as he advances. He does 
not skim the surface, but dives under it like the mole to make 
his way darkling, by imperceptible degrees and throwing up 
heaps of dirt and rubbish over his head to track his progress. 
He is therefore startled at any sudden light, puzzled by any 
casual question, taken unawares and at a disadvantage in every 
critical emergency. He must have time given him to collect his 
thoughts, to consider objections to make farther inquiries, and 
come to no conclusion at last. 

This is very different from the dashing, off-hmd manner of the 
mere man of business or fashion ; and he who is repeatedly 
found in situations to which he is unequal (particularly if he is 
of a reflecting and candid temper) will be apt to look foolish, and 
to lose both his countenance and his confidence in himself — at 
least as to the opinion others entertain of him, and the figure he 
is likely on any occasion to make in the eyes of the world. The 
course of his studies has not made him wise, but has taught him 
the uncertainty of wisdom ; and has supplied him with excellent 
reasons for suspending his judgment, when another would throw 
the casting-weight of his own presumption or interest into the 
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The inquirer after truth learns to take nothing for granted ; 
least of all, to make an assumption of his own superior merits. 
He would have nothing proceed without proper proofs and an 
exact scrutiny ; and would neither be imposed upon himself, nor 
impose upon others by shallow and hasty appearances. It takes 
years of patient toil and devoted enthusiasm to master any art 
or science; and, after all, the success is doubtful. He infers 
that other triumphs must be prepared in like manner at an 
humble distance : he cannot bring himself to imagine that any 
object worth seizing on or deserving of regard, can be carried 
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by a coup de main. So far from being proud or pufEed up by 
them, he would be ashamed and degraded in his own opinion by 
any advantages that were to be obtained by such cheap and vul- 
gar means as putting a good face on the matter, as strutting and 
vapouring about his own pretensions. He would not place him- 
self on a level with bullies or coxcombs ; nor believe that those 
whose favour he covets, can be the dupes of either. Whatever 
is excellent in his fanciful creed is hard of attainment ; and be 
would (perhaps absurdly enough) have the means in all cases 
answerable to the end. He knows that there are difficulties in 
his favourite pursuits to puzzle the will, to tire the patience, to 
unbrace the strongest nerves, and make the stoutest courage 
quail ; and he would fain think that if there is any object more 
worthy than another to call forth the earnest solicitude, the hopes 
and fears of a wise man, and to make his heart yearn within 
him at the most distant prospect of success, this precious prize 
in the grand lottery of life is not to be had for the asking for, or 
from the mere easy indifference or overbearing effirontery with 
which you put in your claim. He is aware that it will be long 
enough before any one paints a fine picture by walking up and 
down and admiring himself in the glass ; or writes a fine poem 
by being delighted with the sound of liis own voice ; or solves a 
single problem in philosophy by swaggering and haughty airs. 
He conceives that it is the same with the way of the world— 
woos the fair as he woos the Muse ; in conversation, never puts 
in a word till he has something better to say than any one else 
in the room ; in business, never strikes while the iron is hot, and 
flings away all his advantages by endeavouring to prove to his 
own and the satisfaction of others, that he is clearly entitled to 
them. It never once enters into his head (till it is too late) that 
impudence is the current coin in the affairs of life ; that he who 
doubts his own merit, never has credit given him by others ; that 
Fortune does not stay to have her overtures canvassed ; that he 
who neglects opportimity, can seldom command it a second time ; 
that the world judge by appearances, not by realities ; and that 
they sympathize more readily with those who are prompt to do 
themselves justice, and to show off their various qualifications 
or enforce their pretensions to the utmost, than with those who 
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wait for others to award their claims, and carry their fastidious 
refinement into helplessness and imbecility. Thus " fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread ;" and modest merit finds to its 
cost, that the bold hand and dauntless brow succeed where tim- 
idity and bashfulness are pushed aside ; that the gay, laughing 
eye is preferred to dejection and gloom, health and animal spirits 
to the shattered, sickly frame and trembling nerves ; and that to 
succeed in life, a man should carry about with him the outward 
and incontrovertible signs of success, and of his satisfaction with 
himself and his prospects, instead of plaguing every body near 
him with fantastical scruples and his ridiculous anxiety to realize 
an unattainable standard of perfection. From holding back him- 
self, the speculative enthusiast is thrust back by others : his pre 
tensions are insulted and trampled on ; and the repeated and 
pointed repulses he meets with, make him still more unwilling 
to encounter, and more unable to contend, with those that await 
him in the prosecution of his career. He therefore retires from 
the contest altogether, or remains in the back-ground, a passive 
but uneasy spectator of a scene in which he finds from expe- 
rience, that confidence, alertness, and superficial acquirements 
are of more avail than all the refinement and delicacy in the 
world. 

Action, in truth, is referable chiefly to quickness and strength 
of resolution, rather than to depth of reasoning or scrupulous 
nicety : again, it is to be presumed that those who show a popular 
reliance on themselves, will not betray the trust we place in them 
through pusillanimity or want of spirit : in what relates to the 
opinion of others, which is often formed hastily and on slight ac- 
quaintance, much must be allowed to what strikes the senses, to 
what excites the imagination ; and in all popular worldly schemes, 
popular and worldly means must be resorted to, instead of de- 
pending wholly on the hidden and intrinsic merits of the case. 

" In peace, there's nothing so becomes a man 
As modest stillness, and humility : 
But when the blast of war blows in our ears, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger; 
Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguise fair nature with hard-favour'd rage : 
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Then lend the eye a terrible aspect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head, 

Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it, 

As fearfully as doth a galled rock 

O'erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean." I 

This advice (sensible as it is) is abhorrent to the nature of a ^ 
man who is accustomed to place all his hopes of victory in rea- j i 
soning and reflection only. The noisy, rude, gratuitous success I 1 
of those who have taken so much less pains to deserve it disgusts ' 1 
and disheartens him — he loses his self-possession and self-esteem, | t 
has no standard left by which to measure himself or others, and 1 
as he cannot be brought to admire them, persuades himself at ( | 
last that the blame rests with himself; and instead of bespeaking c 
a fashionable dress, learning to bow, or taking a few lessons in f 
boxing or fencing to brace his nerves or raise his spirits, aggra- I i 
vates all his former faults by way of repairing them, grows more « 

jealous of the propriety of every word and look, lowers his voice f 

into a whisper, gives his style the last polish, reconsiders his ar- ] 

guments till they evaporate in a sigh, and thus satisfies himself I < 
that he can hardly fail ; that men judge impartially in the end, I < 
that the public will sooner or later do him justice, Fortune 5 

smile, and the Fair no longer be averse ! Oh malore / He is ] 

just where he was, or ten times worse off than ever. \ 

There is another circumstance that tends not a little to perplex 
the judgment, and add to the difliculties of the retired student, 
when he comes out into the world. He is like one dropped from 
the clouds. He has hitherto conversed chiefly with historic per- 
sonages and abstract propositions, and has no just notion of actual 
men and things. He does not well know how to reconcile the 
sweeping conclusions he has been taught to indulge in to the 
cautious and pliant maxims of the world, nor how to compare 
himself, an inhabitant of Utopia, with sublunary mortals. He 
has been habituated all his life to look up to a few great names 
handed down by virtue or science as the " gods of his idolatry," 
as the fixed stars in the Armament of reputation, and to have 
some respect for himself and other learned men as votaries at 
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'fihe shrine and as appreciating the merits of their idol ; but all 
the rest of the world, who are neither the objects of this sort of 
homage, nor concerned as a sort of priesthood in collecting and 
paying it, he looks upon as actually nobody, or as worms crawl- 
ing upon the face of the earth without intellectual value or pre- 
tensions. He is, therefore, a little surprised and shocked to find, 
when he deigns to mingle with his fellows, those every-day mor- 
tals, on ordinary terms, that they are of a height nearly equal to 
himself, that they have words, ideas, feelings in common with the 
best, and are not the mere cyphers he had been led to consider 
them. From having under- rated he comes to over-rate them. 
Having dreamt of no such thing, he is more struck with what he 
finds than perhaps it deserves; magnifies the least glimpse 
of sense or humour into sterling wit or wisdom ; is startled by 
any objection from so unexpected a quarter ; thinks his own ad- 
vantages of no avail, because they are not the only ones ; and 
shrinks from an encounter with weapons he has not been used to, 
and from a struggle by which he feels himself degraded. The 
Knight of La Mancha, when soundly beaten by the packstaves 
of the Yanguesian carriers, laid all the blame on his having con- 
descended to fight with plebeians. The pride of learning comes 
in to aid the awkwardness and bashfulness of the inexperienced 
novice, converting his want of success into the shame and morti- 
fication of defeat in what he habitually considers as a contest 
with inferiors. Indeed, those will always be found to submit with 
the worst grace to any check or reverse of this kind in common 
conversation or reasoning, who have been taught to set the most 
exclusive and disproportioned value on letters : and the most en- 
Mghtened and accomplished scholars will be less likely to be 
humbled or put to the blush by the display of common sense or 
native talent, than the more ignorant, self-sufficient, and pedantic 
among the learned ; for that ignorance, self-sufficiency, and pe- 
dantry, are sometimes to be reckoned among the attributes of 
learning, cannot be disputed. These qualities are not very re- 
concilable with modest merit; but they are quite consistent with 
a great deal of blundering, confusion, and want of tact in the com- 
merce of the world. The genuine scholar retires from an une- 
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qual conflict from silence and obscurity : the pedant swells into 
self-importance, and renders himself conspicuous by pompous ar- 
rogance and absurdity ! 

It is hard upon those who have ever taken pains or done an} 
thing to distinguish themselves, that they are seldom the trum- 
peters of their own achievements ; and I believe it may be laid 
down as a rule, that we receive just as much homage firom 
others as we exact from them by our own declarations, looks, and 
manner. But no one who has performed any thing great loob 
big upon it : those who have any thing to boast of are generally 
sHent on that head, and altogether shy of the subject. With 
Coriolanus, they " will not have their nothings monster'd." From 
familiarity, his own acquirements do not appear so extraordinary 
to the individual as to others ; and there is a natural want of 
sympathy in this respect. No one who is really capable of great 
things is proud or vain of his success ; for he thinks more of what 
he had hoped or has failed to do, than of what he has done. A 
habit of extreme exertion, or of anxious suspense, is not one of 
buoyant, overweening self-complacency : those who have all their 
lives tasked their faculties to the utmost, may be supposed to have 
quite enough to do without having much disposition left to antici- 
pate their success with confidence, or to glory in it afterwards. 
The labours of the mind, like the drudgery of the body, depress 
and take away the usual alacrity of the spirits. Nor can such 
persons be lifled up with the event ; for the impression of the 
consequences to result from any arduous undertaking must be 
light and vain, compared with the toil and anxiety accompany- 
ing it. It is only those who have done nothing, who fancy they 
can do every thing ; or who have leisure and inclination to ad- 
mire themselves. To sit before a glass and smile delighted at 
our own image, is merely a tax on our egotism and self-conceit ; 
and these are resources not easily exhausted in some persons ; or 
if they are, the deficiency is supplied by flatterers, who surround 
the vain like a natural atmosphere. Fools who take all their 
opinions at second-hand cannot resist the coxcomb's delight in 
himself: or it might be said that folly is the natural mirror of 
vanity. 

The greatest heroeS) it has often been observed, do not show it 
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in their faces; nor do philosophers affect to be thought wise. 
Little minds triumph on small occasions, or over puny competi- 
tors : the loftiest wish for higher opportunities of signalizing them- 
selves, or compare themselves with those models that leave them 
no room for flippant exultation. Either great things are accom- 
plished with labour and pains, which stamp their impression on 
the general character and tone of feeling ; or if this should not 
be the case (as sometimes happens), and they are the effect of 
genius and a happiness of nature, then they cost too little to be 
much thought of, and we rather wonder at others for admiring 
them, than at ourselves for having performed them. " Vix ea 
nostra voco" — is the motto of spontaneous talent ; and in neither 
case is conceit the exuberant growth of great original power or 
of great attainments. 

In one particular, the uneducated man carries it hollow against 
the man of thought and refinement : the first can shoot in the 
long how, Which the last cannot for the life of him. He who has 
spent the best part of his time and wasted his best powers in en- 
deavouring to answer the question, " What is truth?" — scorns a 
lie, and every thing making the smstllest approach to one. His 
mind by habit has become tenacious of, devoted to the truth. The 
grossness and vulgarity of falsehood shock the delicacy of his 
perceptions, as much as it would shock the finest artist to be 
obliged to daub in a sign-post, or scrawl a caricature. He can- 
not make up his mind to derive any benefit from so pitiful and 
disgusting a source. Tell me that a man is a metaphysician, 
and at the same time that he is given to shallow and sordid boast- 
ing, and 1 will not believe you. After striving to raise himself 
to an equality with truth and nature by patient investigation and 
refined distinctions (which few can make) — whether he succeed 
or fail, he cannot stoop to acquire a spurious reputation, or to 
advance himself or lessen others by paltry artifice and idle rho- 
domontade, which are in every one's power who has never known 
the value or undergone the labour of discovering a single truth. 
Gross personal and local interests bear the principal sway with 
the ignorant or mere man of the world, who considers not what 
things are in themselves, but what they are to him : the man of 
science attaches a higher importance to, because he finds a more 
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constant pleasure in the contemplation and pursuit of general 
and abstracted truths. Philosophy also teaches self-knowledge; 
and self-knowledge strikes equally at the root of any inordinate 
opinion of ourselves, or wish to impress others with idle admira- 
tion. Mathematicians have been remarked for persons of strict 
probity and a conscientious and somewhat literal turn of mind.* 
But are poets and romance- writers equally scrupulous and severe 
judges of themselves, and martyrs to right principle ? I cannot 
acquit them of the charge of vanity, and a wish to aggrandize 
themselves in the eyes of the world, at the expense of a little 
false complaisance (what wonder when the world are so prone 
to admire, and they are so spoiled by indulgence in self- pleasing 
fancies ?) — but in general they are too much taken up with their 
ideal creations, which have also a truth and keeping of their 
own, to misrepresent or exaggerate matters of fact, or to trouble 
their heads about them. The poet's waking thoughts are dreanis : 
the liar has all his wits and senses about him, and thinks only 
of astonishing his hearers by some worthless assertion, a mixture 
of impudence and cuiming. But what shall we say of the clergy 
and the priests of all countries ? Are they not men of learning? 
And are they not, with few exceptions, noted for imposture and 
time-serving, much more than for a love of truth and candour? 
They are good subjects, it is true ; bound to keep the peace, and 
hired to maintain certain opinions, not to inquire into them. So 
this is an exception to the rule, such as might be expected. I 
speak of the natural tendencies of things, and not of the false 
bias that may be given to them by their forced combination with 
other principles. 

The worst effect of this depression of spirits, or of the 
" scholar's melancholy," here spoken of, is when it leads a man, 
from a distrust of himself, to seek for low company, or to forget 
it by matching below himself Gray is to be pitied, whose extra 
diffidence or fastidiousness was such as to prevent his associating 
with his fellow-collegians, or mingling with the herd, till at 

* I have heard it said that carpenters, who do every thing by the square and 
line, are honest men, and I am willing to suppose it. Shakespear, in the 
" Midsummer Night's Dream," makes Snug the Joiner the morid man of the 
piece. 
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length, like the owl, shutting himself up from society and day- 
light, he was hunted and hooted at like the owl whenever he 
chanced to appear, and was even assailed and disturbed in the 
haunts in which " he held his solitary reign." He was driven 
from college to college, and subjected to a persecution the more 
harrassing to a person of his indolent and retired habits. But 
he only shrunk the more within himself in consequence — read 
over his favourite authors — corresponded with his distant friends 
— was terrified out of his wits at the bare idea of having his por- 
trait prefixed to his works — and probably died from nervous agi- 
tation at the publicity into which his name had been forced by 
his learning, taste, and genius. This monastic seclusion and re- 
serve is, however, better than a career such as Person's ; who 
from not liking the restraints, or not possessing the exterior re- 
commendations of good society, addicted himself to the lowest 
indulgences, spent his days and nights in cider-cellars and pot- 
houses, cared not with whom or where he was, so that he had 
somebody to talk to and something to drink, "from humble 
porter to imperial tokay" (a liquid, according to his own pun,) 
and fell a martyr, in all likelihood, to what in the first instance 
was pure mauvaise honie. Nothing could overcome this pro- 
pensity to low society and sotting, but the having something to 
do which required his whole attention and faculties ; and then 
he shut himself up for weeks together in his chambers, or at the 
University, to collate old manuscripts, or edite a Greek tragedy, 
or expose a grave pedant, without seeing a single boon-compan- 
ion, or touching a glass of wine. I saw him once at the London 
Institution with a large patch of coarse brown paper on his nose, 
the skirts of his rusty black coat hung with cobwebs, and talking 
in a tone of suavity, approaching to condescension, to one of the 
managers. 

It is a pity that men should so lose themselves from a certain 
awkwardness and rusticity at the outset. But did not Sheridan 
make the same melancholy ending, and run the same fatal 
career, though in a higher and more brilliant circle ? He 
did ; and though not from exactly the same cause (for no 
one could accuse Sheridan's purple nose and flashing eye of 
a bashfulness — " modest as morning when she coldly eyes 
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the youthful Phoebus!") — yet it was perhaps from one nearly 
allied to it, namely, the want of that noble independence 
and confidence in its own resources which should distinguish 
genius, and the dangerous ambition to get sponsors and vouchers 
for it in persons of rank and fashion. The aiSectation of the 
society of lords is as mean and low-minded as the love of that of 
coblers and tapsters. It is that coblers and tapsters may admire, 
that we wish to be seen in company of their betters. The tone 
of literary patronage is better than it was a hundred or a hundred 
and fifty years ago. What dramatic author would think now of 
getting a lady of quality to take a box at the first night of a play 
to prevent its being damned by the pit ? Do we not read the ac- 
count of Parson Adams taking his ale in Squire Booby's kitchen 
with mingled incredulity and shame ? At present literature has, 
to a considerable degree, found its level, and is hardly in danger, 
" deprived of its natural patrons and protectors, the great and 
noble, of being trodden in the mire, and trampled under the hoofe 
of a swinish multitude" — though it can never again hope to be 
what learning once was in the persons of the priesthood, the lord i | 
and sovereign of principalities and powers. Fool that it was ( j 
ever to forego its privileges, and loosen the strong hold it had on 
opinion in bigotry and superstition ! 

I remember hearing a lady of great sense and acuteness speak 
of it as a painful consequence of the natural shyness of scholars, p 
that from the want of a certain address, or an acquaintance with \\ 
the common forms of society, they despair of making themselves 
agreeable to women of education and a certain rank in life, and 
throw away their fine sentiments and romantic tenderness on jj 
chambermaids and mantua-makers. Not daring to hope for sue- ^ 
cess where it would be most desirable, yet anxious to realize in c 
some way the dream of books and of their youth, they are will a 
ing to accept a return of affection which they count upon as a 
tribute of gratitude in those of lower circumstances (as if grati- 
tude were ever bought by interest,) and take up with the first o 
Dulcinea del Toboso that they meet with, when, would they only n 
try the experiment, they might do much better. Perhaps so: 
but there is here also a mixture of pride as well as modesty. The 
scholar is not only apprehensive of not meeting with a return of 
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I fondness where it might be most advantageous to him, but he is 
i afraid of subjecting his self-love to the mortification of a repulse, 
g and to the reproach of aiming at a prize far beyond his deserts. 
n Besides, living (as he does) in an ideal world, he has it in his op- 
I tion to clothe his Goddess (be she who or what she may,) with all 
"; the perfections his heart dotes on ; and he works up a dowdy of 
I this ambiguous description d son gr^, as an artist does a piece of 
3) dull clay, or the poet the sketch of some unrivalled heroine. The 
} contrast is also the greater (and not the less gratifying as being 
-, his own discovery) between his favourite figure and the back- 
^; ground of her original circumstances ; and he likes her the bet- 
3; ter, inasmuch as, like himself, she owes all to her own merit — 
. i and his notice ! 

-5 Possibly, the best cure for this false modesty, and for the un- 
4 easiness and extravagances it occasions, would be for the retired 
^ and abstracted student to consider that he properly belongs to 
^ another sphere of action, remote from the scenes of ordinary life, 
p and may plead the excuse of ignorance, and the privilege granted 
_3 to strangers and to those who do not speak the same language. If 
j any one is travelling in a foreign diligence, he is not expected to 
h shine nor to put himself forward, nor need he be out of counte- 
nance because he cannot : he has only to conform as well as he 
^ can to his new and temporary situation, and to study common 
I propriety and simplicity of manners. Every thing has its own 
I limits, a little centre of its own, round which it moves ; so that 
[ our true wisdom lies in keeping to our own walk in life, how- 
ever humble or obscure, and being satisfied if we can succeed 
in it. The best of us can do no more, and we shall only become 
ridiculous or unhappy by attempting it. We are ashamed, be^ 
cause we are at a loss in things to which we have no pretensions, 
and try to remedy our mistakes by committing greater. An 
overweening vanity or self-opinion is, in truth, often at the bottom 
of this weakness ; and we shall be most likely to conquer the 
one by eradicating the other, of restricting it Within due and 
moderate bounds. 

13 — ^PART II. 
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ESSAY XXX. 

On Old Engliah Writers and Speakers. 

When I see a whole row of standard French authors piled up on 
a Paris book-stall, to the height of twenty or thirty volumes, 
showing their mealy coats to the sun, pink, blue, and yellow, they 
seem to me a wall built up to keep out the intrusion of foreign 
letters. There is scarcely such a thing as an English book to be 
met with, unless, perhaps, a dusty edition of Clarissa Harlowe 
lurks in an obscure comer, or a volume of the Sentimental Jour- 
ney perks its well-known title in your face.* But there is a huge 
column of Voltaire's works complete in sixty volumes, another 
(not so frequent) of Rousseau's in fifty, Racine in ten volumes, 
Moli^re in about the same number, La Fontaine, Marmontel, Gil 
Bias, for ever ; Madame Sevigne's Letters, Pascal, Montesquieu, 
Crebillon, Marivaux, with Montaigne, Rabelais, and the grand 
Comeille more rare ; and eighteen full-sized volumes of La 
Harpe's criticism, towering vain-gloriously in the midst of them, 
furnishing the streets of Paris with a graduated scale of merit 
for all the rest, and teaching the very garcons permqiuers how to 
measure the length of each act of each play by a stop-watch, 
and to ascertain whether the angles at the four comers of each 
classic volume are right ones. How climb over this lofly pile 
of taste and elegance to wander down into the bogs and wastes 
of English or of any other literature, " to this obscure and wild ?" 
Must they " on that fair mountain leave to feed, to batten on this 
moor V\ Or why should they ? Have they not literature 
enough of their own, and to spare, without coming to us ? Is 

• A splendid edition of Goldsmith has been lately got up under the supe^ 
intendence of Mr. Washington Irving, with a preface and a portrait of each 
author. By what concatenation of ideas that gentleman arrived at the neces- 
eity of placing his own portrait before a collection of Goldsmith's works, one 
must have been early imprisoned in transatlantic solitudes to understand. 
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Qot the public mind crammed, choaked with French books, pic- 
tures, statues, plays, operas, newspapers, parties, and an inces- 
sant farrago of words, so that' it has not a moment left to look at 
home into itself, oi abroad into nature ? Must they cross the 
Channel to increase the vast stock of impertinence, to acquire 
foreign tastes, suppress native prejudices, and reconcile the opin- 
ions of the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews ? It is quite need- 
less. There is a project at present entertained in certain cir- 
cles, to give the French a taste for Shakespear. They should 
really begin with the English.* Many of their own best authors 
are neglected ; others, of whom new editions have been printed, 
lie heavy on the booksellers' hands. It is by an especial dispen- 
sation of Providence that languages wear out ; as otherwise we 
should be buried alive under a load of books and knowledge. 
People talk of a philosophical and universal language. We 
have enough to do to understand our own, and to read a thou- 
sandth part (perhaps not the best) of what is written in it. It is 
ridiculous and monstrous vanity. We would set up a standard 
of general taste and of immortal renown ; we would have the 
benefits of science and of art universal, because we suppose our 
own capacity to receive them unbounded ; and we would have 
the thoughts of others never die, because we flatter ourselves that 
our own will last for ever ; and like the frog imitating the ox in 
the fable, we burst in the vain attempt. Man, whatever he may 
think, is a very limited being; the world is a narrow circle 
drawn about him ; the horizon limits our immediate view ; im- 
mortality means a century or two. Languages happily restrict 
the mind to what is of its own native growth and fitted for it, as 
rivers and mountains bound countries ; or the empire of learn- 
ing, as well as states, would become un wieldly and overgrown. 

♦ I would as soon try to remove one side of the Seine or of the Thames to 
the other. By the time an author begins to be much talked of abroad, he is 
going out of fashion at home. We have many little Lord Byrons among our- 
selves, who think they can write nearly, if not quite as well. I am not anx- 
ious to spread Shakespear's fame, or to increase the number of his admirers. 
" What's he that wishes for more men from England 1" &c. It is enough if 
he is admired by all those who understand him. He may be very inferior to 
many Fi-ench writers, for what I know ; but I am quite sure he is superior 
lo all English ones. We may say that, without national ^rey]A\sft at '^i^xivx^ . 
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A little importation from foreign markets may be gcod ; but tha 
home production is the chief thing to be looked to. 

" The proper study of the French is FVench f* 

No people can act more uniformly upon a conviction of this max- 
im, and in that respect I think they are much to be commended. 
Mr. Lamb has lately taken it into his head to read St. Erre- 
mont, and works of that stamp. I neither praise nor blame him 
for it. He observed, that St. Evremont was a writer half-way 
between Montaigne and Voltaire, with a spice of the wit of the 
one and the sense of the other. I said I was always of opinion 
that there had been a great many clever people in the world, 
both in France and England, but I had been sometimes rebuked 
for it. Lamb took this as a slight reproach ; for he has been a 
little exclusive and national in his tastes. He said that (Doleridge 
had lately givea up all his opinions respecting German litera- 
ture, that all their high-flown pretensions were in his present es- 
timate sheer cant and afiectation, and that none of their works 
were worth any thing but Schiller's and the early ones of Go- 
ethe. " What," I said, " my old friend Werter ! How many 
battles have I had in my own mind, and compunctious visitings 
of criticism to stick to my old favourite, because Coleridge 
thought nothing of it ! It is hard to find one's-self right at last!" 
I found they were of my mind with respect to the celebrated 
Faust — ^that it is a mere piece of abortive perverseness, a wilful 
evasion of the subject and omission of the characters ; that it is 
written on the absurd principle that as to produce a popular and 
powerful efiect is not a proof of the highest genius, so to produce 
no effect at all is an evidence of the highest poetry — and in fine, 
that the German play is not to be named in a day with Mar- 
lowe's. Poor Kit ! How Lord Byron would have sneered al \ 
this comparison between the boasted modem and a contempo- 
rary of Shakespear's ! Captain Medwin or his Lordship must 
have made a mistake in the enumeration of plays of that period 
still acted. There is one of Ben Jonson's, " Every Man in his 
Humour;" and one of Massinger's, " A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts ;" but there is none of Ford's either acted or worth act- 
ing, except " 'Tis Pity She's a Whore," and that would rio more 
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<«; bear acting than Lord Byron and Gro^the together could have 
written it. 

This account of Coleridge's vacillations of opinion on such sub- 
jects might be adduced to show that our love for foreign literature 

J is an acquired or rather an assumed taste; that it is^ like a 

-^ foreign religion, adopted for the moment, to answer a purpose or 

£ J to please an idle humour ; that we do not enter into the dialect 

*g of truth and nature in their works as we do in our own ; and that 

. I consequently our taste for them seldom becomes a part of our- 

^ selves, that " grows with our growth, and strengthens with our 

^ strength," and only quits us when we die. Probably it is this 

J acquaintance with, and pretended admiration of, extraneous 

^. models, that adulterates and spoils our native literature, that 

^ polishes the surface but undermines its basis, and by taking away 

I its original simplicity, character, and force, makes it just tolerable 

g to others, and a matter of much indifference to ourselves. When 

p, I see Lord Byron's poems stuck all over Paris, it strikes me as 

g ominous of the decline of English genius: on the contrary, 

5 when I find the Scotch novels in still greater request, I think it 

n augurs well for the improvement of French taste.* 

J There was advertised not long ago in Paris an Elegy on the 

^ Death of Lord JByron, by his friend Sir Thomas More, — evidently 

f confounding the living bard with the old statesman. It is thus 

t the French in their light, salient way transpose every thing. The 

1 mistake is particularly ludicrous to those who have ever seen 



* I have heard the popularity of Sir Walter Scott in France in^niously and 
' somewhat whimsically traced to Bonaparte. He did not like the dissipation 
t and frivolity of Paris, and relegated the country-gentlemen to their seats for 
( eight months in the year. Here they yawn and gasp for breath, and would not 
know what to do without the aid of the author of Waverley. They ask impa- 
tiently when the " Tales of the Crusaders" will be out ; and what you think 
' of " Red-Gauntlet 1" To the same cause is to be attributed the change of 

* manners. Messieurs^ je veux des maurSf was constantly in the French Ruler's 
|! mouth. Manners, according to my informant, were necessary to consolidate 
•' bis plans of tyranny ; — how, I do not know. Forty years ago no man was 
'; ever seen in company with Madame sa femme, A comedy was written on 

* the ridicule of a man being in love with his wife. Now he must be with her 
?' three-and-twenty hours out of the four-and-twenty; it is from this that they 
M date the decline of happiness in France ; and the unfortunate couple endeavour 

$ to pass the time and get rid of ennu as well as they txa^ b^ T««idiT\^^<^'^cx2M^ 
novels together. 
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Mr. Moore, or Mr. Shoe's portrait of him in Mr. Hookham's shop, 
and who chance to see Holbein's head of Sir Thomas More ia 
the Louvre. There is the same differeDce that there is between 
a surly English mastiff and a little lively French pug. Mr. 
Moore's face is gay and smiling enough, old Sir Thomas's is se- 
vere, not to say sour. It seems twisted awry with difficult ques- 
tions, and bursting asunder with a ponderous load of meaning. 
Mr. Moore has nothing of this painful and puritanical cast. He 
Aoats idly and fantastically on the top of the literature of his age ; 
his renowned and almost forgotten namesake has nearly sunk to 
the bottom of his. The author of Utopia was no flincher, he waa 
a martyr to his opinions, and was burnt to death for them — the 
most heroic action of Mr. Moore's life is, the having burnt the 
Memoirs of his friend ! 

The expression in Holbein's pictures conveys a faithful but 
not very favourable notion of the literary character of that pe- 
riod. It is painful, dry, and laboured. Learning was then an 
ascetic, but recluse and profound. You see a weight of thought 
ttnd care in the studious heads of the time of the Reformation, 
a sincerity, an integrity, a sanctity of purpose, like that of a 
formal dedication to a religious life, or the inviolability of mon- 
astic vows. They had their work to do ; we reap the benefits 
of it. We skim the surfiice, and travel along the high road. 
They had to explore dark recesses, to dig through mountains, 
and make their way through pathless wildernesses. It is no 
wonder they looked grave upon it. The seriousness, indeed, 
amounts to an air of devotion ; and it has to me something fine, 
manly, and old English about it. There is a heartiness and de- 
termined resolution ; a willingness to contend with opposition ; a 
superiority to ease and pleasure; some sullen pride, but no 
trifling vanity. They addressed themselves to study as to a 
duty, and were ready to "leave all and follow it." In the be- 
ginning of such an era, the difference between ignorance and 
learning, between what was commonly known and what was 
possible to be known, would appear immense ; and no pains or 
time would be thought too great to master the difficulty. Con- 
scious of their own deficiencies and the scanty information of 
those about them, they would be glad to look out for aids and 
support, and to put \3[ietnafiXN^^ w^^T%\sJa^^^\si Nkcsftk -asid niatura 
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This temper would lead them to exaggerate rather than to make 
light of the difficulties of their undertaking ; and would call 
forth sacrifices in proportion. Feeling how little they knew, 
they would be anxious to discoVer all that others had known, and 
instead of making a display of themselves, their first object 
would be to dispel the mist and darkness that surrounded them. 
They did not cull the flowers of learning, or pluck a leaf of 
laurel for their own heads, but tugged at the roots and very 
heart of their subject, as the woodman tugs at the roots of tb^ 
gnarled oak. The sense of the arduousness of their enterprize 
braced their courage, so that they left nothing half done. They 
inquired de onme scibile et qmbusdam dim. They ransacked 
libraries, they exhausted authorities. They acquired languages, 
consulted books, and decyphered manuscripts. They devoured 
learning, and swallowed antiquity whole, and (what is more) di- 
gested it. They read incessantly, and remembered what they 
read, from the zealous interest they took in it. Repletion is only 
bad, when it is accompanied with apathy and want of exercise^ 
They laboured hard, and showed great activity both of reasoa- 
ing and speculation. Their fault was that they were too prone 
to unlock the secrets of nature with the key of learning, and 
often to substitute authority in the place of argument. They 
were also too polemical \ as was but naturally to be expected in 
the first breaking up of established prejudices and opinions. It 
is curious to observe the slow progress of the human mind m 
loosening and getting rid of its trammels, link by link, and how 
it crept on its hands and feet, and with its eyes bent on the 
ground, out of the cave of Bigotry, making its way through one 
dark passage after another ; those who gave up one hftlf of an 
absurdity contending as strenuously for the remauiing half,* the 
lazy current of tradition stemming the tide of innovation, and 
making an endless struggle between the two. But in the dullest 
minds of this period there was a deference to tiie opinions of 
their leaders ; an imposing sense of the importance of the sub- 
ject, of the necessity of l>ringing all the faculties to bear upon 
it ; a weight either of armour or of internal strength, a zeal 
either ybr or against; a head, a heart, and a hand, a holding out 
to the death for conscience sake, a strong spirit of proselytisn^*— 
no flippancy, no indifference, no compTOinism^) ivo \i&'c\. ^^cm 
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scepticism, but truth was supposed indissolubly knit to good, 
knowledge to usefulness, and the temporal and eternal welfare 
of mankind to hang in the balance. The pure springs of a lofty 
faith (so to speak) had not then descended by various gradations 
from their skyey regions and cloudy height, to find their level in 
the smooth, glittering expanse of modem philosophy, or to settle 
in the stagnant pool of stale hypocrisy ! A learned man of that 
day, if he knew no better than others, at least knew all that 
they did. He did not come to his subject, like some dapper bar- 
rister who has never looked at his brief, and trusts to the smart- 
ness of his wit and person for the agreeable effect he means to 
produce, but like an old and practised counsellor, covered over 
with the dust and cobwebs of the law. If it was a speaker in 
Parliament, he came prepared to handle his subject, armed with 
cases and precedents, the constitution and history of Parliament 
from the earliest period, a knowledge of the details of business 
and the local interests of the country ; in short, he had taken up 
the freedom of the House, and did not treat the question like a 
cosmopolite, or a writer in a Magazine. If it were a divine, he 
knew the Scriptures and the Fathers, and the Councils and the 
Commentators by heart, and thundered them in the ears of his 
astonished audience. Not a trim essay or a tumid oration, pat- 
ronizing religion by modem sophisms, but the Law and the 
Prophets, the chapter and the verse. If it was a philosopher, 
Aristotle and the Schoolmen were drawn out in battle-array 
against you : — ^if an antiquarian, the Lord bless us ! There is a 
passage in Selden's notes on Drayton's Poly-Olbion, in which he 
elucidates some point of topography by a reference not only to 
Stowe and Holinshed and Camden and Saxo-Grammaticus and 
Dugdale and several other authors that we are acquainted with, 
but to twenty obscure names, that no modem reader ever heard 
of: and so on through the notes to a folio volume, written appa. 
rently for relaxation. Such were the intellectual amusements 
of our ancestors! Learning then ordinarily lay-in of folio 
volumes : now she litters octavos and duodecimos, and will soon, 
as in France, miscarry of half.sheets ! Poor Job Orton ! why 
should I not record a jest of his (perhaps the only one he ever 
made,) emblematic as it is of the living and the learning of the 
good old times 1 TYi© '^cn . ^o\i OtVwi ^^a %. \^\ssanting Minis- 
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ter in the middle of the last century, and had grown heavy and 
gouty by sitting long at dinner and at his studies. He could 
only get down-stairs at last by spreading the folio volumes of 
Caryl's Commentaries upon Job on the steps and sliding down 
them. Surprised one day in his descent, he exclaimed, " You 
have often heard of Caryl upon Job — now you see Job upon 
Caryl !" This same quaint- witted gouty old gentleman seems 
to have been one of those " superior, happy spirits," who slid 
through life on the rollers of learning, enjoying the good things 
of the world and laughing at them, and turning his infirmities to 
a livelier account than his patriarchal name-sake. Reader, 
didst thou ever hear either of Job Orton or of Caryl on Job ? 
I dare say not. Yet the one did not therefore slide down his 
theological staircase the less pleasantly ; nor did the other com- 
pile his Commentaries in vain ! For myself, I should like to 
browze on folios, and have to deal chiefly with authors that I 
have scarcely strength to lift, that are as solid as they are heavy, 
and if dull, are full of matter. It is delightful to repose on the 
wisdom of the ancients ; to have some great name at hand, be- 
sides one's own initials always staring one in the face : to travel 
out of one's-self into the Chaldee, Hebrew, and Egyptian char- 
acters ; to have the palm-trees wnving mystically in the margin 
of the page, and the camels moving slowly on in the distance of 
three thousand years. In that dry desert of learning, we gather 
strength and patience, and a strange and insatiable thirst of 
knowledge. The ruined monuments of antiquity are also there, 
and the fragments of buried cities (under which the adder lurks,) 
and cool springs, and green sunny spots, and the whirlwind and 
the lion's roar, and the shadow of angelic wings. To those 
who turn with supercilious disgust from the ponderous tomes of 
scholastic learning, who never felt the witchery of the Talmuds 
and the Cabbala, of the Commentators and the Schoolmen, of 
texts and authorities, of types and anti-types, hieroglyphics and 
mysteries, dogmas and contradictions, and endless controversies 
and doubtful labyrinths, and quaint traditions, I would recom- 
mend the lines of Warton written in a blank leaf of Dugdale's 
Monasticon : 

" Deem not devoid of elegance the sage, 
By fancy's genuine feelings unbegiuYtd^ 
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century or two, I hope, till some future Lord Byron asks, " Who 
reads Sir Walter Scott now ?" There is the last and almost 
worst of them. I would take it with me into a wilderness. Three 
pages of poor Peter Peebles will at any time redeem three 
volumes of Red-Gauntlet. And Nanty Ewart is even better with 
his steady walk upon the deck of the Jumping Jenny and his 
story of himself, " and her whose foot (whether he came in or 
went out) was never off the stair." There you came near me, 
there you touched me, old true-penny! And then again the 
catch that blind Willie and his wife and the boy sing in the hoi- 
low of the heath — ^there is more mirth and heart's ease in it than 
in all Lord Byron's Don Juan, or Mr. Moore's Lyrics. And 
why ? Because the author is thinking of beggars and a beggar's 
brat, and not of himself, while he writes it. He looks at nature, sees 
it, hears it, feels it, and believes that it exists, before it is printed, 
hot-pressed and labelled on the back, By the Author cf Waverley. 
He does not fancy, nor would he for one moment have it supposed, 
that his name and fame compose all that is worth a moment's 
consideration in the universe. This is the great secret of his 
writings — a perfect indifference to self. Whether it is the same 
in his politics, I cannot say. I see no comparison between his 
prose- writing and Lord Byron's poems. The only writer that I 
should hesitate about is Wordsworth. There are thoughts and 
lines of his that to me show as fine a mind, a subtler sense of beauty 
than any thing of Sir Walter's, such as those above quoted, and 
that other line in the Laodamia — 

" EUysian beauty, melancholy grace." 

I would as soon have written that line as have carved a Greek 
statue. But in this opinion I shall have three or four with me, 
and all the rest of the world against me. I do not dislike a 
House-of-Commons Minority in matters of taste — ^that is, one 
that is select, independent, and has a proxy from posterity. — To 
return to the question with which I set out. 

Learning is its own exceeding great reward ; and at the pe- 
riod of which we speak, it bore other fruits, not unworthy of. it. 
Genius, when not smothered and kept down by learning, blazed 
out triumphantly over it ; and the Fancy oflen rose to a height 
proportioned to th© de\ji^\.o '7i\iv^^^^^TA^T?&3wA\3a%had struck 
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its roots. After the first emancipation of the mind from the 
trammels of Papal ignorance and superstition, people seemed to 
be in a state of breathless wonder at the new light that was suf- 
fered to break in upon them. They were startled as " at the 
birth of nature from the unapparent deep." They seized on all 
objects that rose in view with a firm and eager grasp, in order to 
be sure whether they were imposed upon or not. The mind of 
man, " pawing to get free" from custom and prejudice, struggled 
and plunged, and like the fabled Pegasus, opened at each spring 
a new source of truth. Images were piled on heaps, as well as 
opinions and facts, the ample materials for poetry or prose, to 
which the bold hand of enthusiasm applied its torch, and kindled 
It into a flame. The accumulation of past records seemed to 
form the frame- work of their prose, as the observation of exter- 
nal objects did of their poetry— 

" Whose body nature was, and man the soul." 

Among poets they have to boast such names, for instance, as 
Shakespear, Spenser, Beaumont and Fletcher, Marlowe, Web- 
ster, Deckar, and soon after, Milton ; among prose- writers, Sel- 
den. Bacon, Jeremy Taylor, Baxter, and Sir Thomas Brown ; 
for patriots, they have such men as Pym, Hampden, Sydney ; 
and for a witness of their zeal and piety, they have Fox's Book 
of Martyrs, instead of which we have Mr. Southey's Book of the 
Church, and a whole host of renegades ! Perhaps Jeremy 
Taylor and also Beaumont and Fletcher may be mentioned as 
rather exceptions to the gravity and severity I have spoken of as 
characteristic of our earlier literatiye. It is true, they are florid 
and voluptuous in their style, but they still keep their state apart, 
and there is an eloquence of the heart about them, which seems 
to gush from the " pure well of English undefiled." The one 
treats of sacred things with a vividness and fervour as if he had 
a revelation of them : the others speak of human interests with 
a tenderness as if man's nature were divine. Jeremy Taylor's 
pen seems to have been guided by the very spirit of joy and 
youth, but yet with a sense of what was due to the reverence of 
age, and << tears of pious awe, that feared to have oflended." 
Beaumont and Fletcher's love-scenes are like the meeting of 
hearts in Elysium. Let any one have dwell ou wx^ ^^t&^\.^>^ 
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the greatest fondness, let him have cherished the feeling to the 
utmost height, and have it put to the test in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, and he will find it described to the life in Beaumont 
and Fletcher. Our modem dramatists (with one exception,*) 
appeal not to nature or the heart, but — ^to the readers of modem 
poetry. Words and paper, each cmdeur de rase, are the two re- 
quisites of a fashionable style. But the glossy splendour, the 
voluptuous glow of the obsolete, old-fashioned writers just men- 
tioned has nothing artificial, nothing meretricious in it. It is the 
luxuriance of natural feeling and fancy. I should as soon think 
of accusing the summer- rose of vanity for unfolding its leaves to 
the dawn, or the hawthorn that puts forth its blossoms in the ge- 
nial warmth of spring, of afi[ecting to be fine. We have heard a 
good deal of the pulpit-eloquence of Bossuet and other celebrated 
preachers of the time of Fenelon ; but I doubt much whether all 
of them together could produce any number of passages to match 
the best of those in the Holy Living and Dying, or even Baxter's 
severe or thrilling denunciations of the insignificance and nothing- 
ness of life and the certainty of a judgment to come. There is 
a fine portrait of this last-named controversialist, with his high 
forehead and black velvet cap, in Calamy's Non-Conformist's 
Memorial, containing an account of the Two Thousand Ejected 
Ministers at the Restoration of Charles IL This was a proud 
list for Old England ; and the account of their lives, their zeal, 
their eloquence and sufferings for conscience sake, is one of the 
most interesting chapters in the history of the human mind. How 
high it can soar in faith ! How nobly it can arm itself with re- 
solution and fortitude ! Hojf far it can surpass itself in 
cruelty and fraud ! How incapable it seems to be of good, ex- 
cept as it is urged on by the contention with evil ! The retired 
and inflexible descendants of the Two Thousand Ejected Minis- 
ters and their adherents are gone with the spirit of persecution 
that gave a soul and body to them ; and with them, I am afraid, 
the spirit of liberty, of manly independence, and of inward self- 
respect, is nearly extinguished in England. There appears to 
be no natural necessity for evil, but that there is a perfect indif- 
ference to good without it. One thing exists and has a value set 
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upon it only as it has a foil in some other ; learning is set off by 
ignorance, liberty by slavery, refinement by barbarism. The 
cultivation and attainment of any art or excellence is followed 
by its neglect and decay*; and even religion owes its zest to the 
spirit of contradiction, for it flourishes most from persecution 
and hostile factions. Mr. Irving speaks of the great superiority 
of religion over every other motive, since it enabled its professors 
to " endure having hot molten lead poured down their throats." 
He forgets that it was religion that poured it down their 
throats, and that this principle, mixed with the frailty of human 
passion, has often been as ready to inflict, as to endure. I could 
make the world -good, wise, happy to-morrow, if, when made, 
it would be contented to remain so without the alloy of mischief, 
misery, and absurdity : that is, if every possession did not re- 
quire the principle of contrast, contradiction, and excess, to en- 
liven and set it ofl* and keep it at a safe distance from sameness 
and insipidity. 

The different styles of art and schools of learning vary and 
fluctuate on this principle. After the Restoration of Charles, 
the grave, enthusiastic, puritanical, " prick-eared" style became 
quite exploded, and a gay and piquant style, the reflection of 
courtly conversation and polished manners, and borrowed from 
the French, came into fashion, and lasted till the Revolution. 
Some examples of the same thing were given in the time of 
Charles L by Sir J. Suckling and others, but they were eclipsed 
and overlaid by the prevalence and splendour of the opposite ex- 
amples. It was at its height, however, in the reign of the re- 
stored monarch, and in the witty and licentious writings of 
Wycherley, Congreve, Rochester, and Waller. Milton alone 
stood out as a partisan of the old Elizabethan school. Out of 
compliment, I suppose, to the Houses of Orange and Hanover, 
we sobered down, after the Revolution, into a strain of greater 
demureness, and into a Dutch and German fidelity of imitation 
of domestic manners and individual character, as in the periodi- 
cal Essayists, and in the works of Fielding and Hogarth. Yet, 
if the two last-named painters of manners are not English, who 
are so ? I cannot give up my partiality to them for the fag-end 
of a theory. They have this mark of genuine English intellect^ 
that they constantly combine truth of exlemiV oXxaen^NMiTL ^N&a. 
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strength of internal meaning. The Dutch are patient observers 
of nature, but want character and feeling. The French, as far 
as we have imitated them, aim only at the pleasing, and glance 
over the surfaces of words and things. Thus has our literature 
descended (according to the foregoing scale) from the tone of the 
pulpit to that of the court or drawing-room, from the drawings 
room into the parlour, and from thence, if some critics say true, 
into the kitchen and ale-house. It may do even worse than that ! 
French literature has undergone great changes in like man- 
ner, and was supposed to be at its height in the time of Louis 
XIV. We sympathize less, however, with the pompous and set 
speeches in the tragedies of Racine and Comeille, or in the se- 
rious comedies of Moliere, than we do with the grotesque farce? 
of the latter, with the exaggerated descriptions and humour of 
Rabelais (whose wit was a madness, a drunkenness,) or with the 
accomplished humanity, the easy style, and gentlemanly and 
scholar-like sense of Montaigne. But these we consider as in a 
great measure English, or as what the old French character in- 
clined to, before it was corrupted by courts and academies of 
cnticism. The exquisite graces of La Fontaine, the indifferent 
sarcastic tone of Voltaire and Le Sage, who make light of every 
thing, and who produce theii: greatest effects with the most im- 
perceptible and rapid touches, we give wholly to the constitu- 
tional genius of the French, and despair of imitating. Perhaps 
in all this we proceed by guess-work at best. Nations i(particu. 
larly rival nations) are bad judges of one another's literature or 
physiognomy. The French certainly do not understand us : it 
is most probable we do not understand ^m. How slowly great 
works, great names make their way across the Channel ! M. 
Tracey's *•' Ideologic" has not yet been heard of among us, and 
a Frenchman who asks if you have read it almost subjects 
himself to the suspicion of being the author. They have also 
their little sects and parties in literature, and though they do not 
nickname and vilify their rivals, as is done with us, (thanks to the 
national politeness !) yet if you do not belong to the prevailing par- 
ty, they very civilly suppress all mention of you, your name is not 
noticed in the journals, nor your work inquired for at the shops.* 

• In Fans, to be ^o^ijra^ax^ -^om tvmX ^t«i tiaVthAY <^7i twenty pair d 
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Those who explain every thing by final causes (that is, who 
deduce causes from effects,) might avail themselves of their pri- 
vilege on this occasion. There must be some checks to the ex- 
cessive increase of literature as of population, or we should be 
overwhelmed by it ; and they are happily found in the envy, dul. 
ness, prejudices, and vanity of mankind. While we think we 
are weighing the merits of an author, we are indulging in our 
own national pride, indolence, or ill-humour, by laughing 
at what we do not understand, or condemning what thwarts 
our inclinations. The French reduce all philosophy to a 
set of agreeable sensations : the Germans reduce the commonest 
things to an abstruse metaphysics. The one are a mystical, the 
other a superficial people. Both proceed by the severest logic ; 
but the real guide to their conclusions is the proportion of phlegm 
or mercury in their dispositions. When we appeal to a man's 
reason against his inclinations, we speak a language without 
meaning, and which he will not understand. Different nations 
have favourite modes of feeling and of accounting for things to 
please themselves and fall in with their ordinary habits ; and our 
different systems of philosophy, literature, and art meet, contend, 
and repel one another on the confines of opinion, because their 
elements will not amalgamate with our several humours, and all 
the while we fancy we settle the question by an abstract exercise 
of reason, and by laying down some refined and exclusive stan- 
dard of taste. There is no great harm in this delusion, nor can 
there be much in seeing through it ; for we shall still go on just 
as we did before.* 

pumps and twenty pair of silk stockings, in calls upon the different newspaper 
editors. In England, you have only to give in your resignation at the Trea- 
sury, and you receive your passport to the John Bull Parnassus ; otherwise 
you are shut out and made a bye- word. Literary jealousy and littleness is 
still the motive, politics the pretext, and blackguardism the mode. 

I ♦ Bonaparte got a committee of the French Institute to draw up a report 
' of the Kantean Philosophy ; he might as well have ordered them to draw up 
a report of the geography of the moon. It is difficult for an Englishman to 
~ understand Kant; for a Frenchman impossible. The latter has a certain 
^' routine of phrases into which his ideas run habitually as into a mould, and 
ril you cannot get him out of them. 

* END OF PART 11, * 
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